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CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ! 
N RS. GILBERT spoke very little during the homeward drive through 
the moonlight. In her visions of that drive—or what that drive 
might be—she had fancied Roland Lansdell riding by the carriage-win- 
dow, and going a few miles out of his way in order to escort his friends 
back to Graybridge. 

“Tf he cared to be with us, he would have come,” Isabel thought, 
with a pensive reproachful feeling about Mr. Lansdell. 

It is just possible that Roland might have ridden after the fly from 
Graybridge, and ridden beside it along the quiet country roads, talk- 
ing as he only in all the world could talk, according to Mrs. Gilbert’s 
opinion. It is possible that, being so sorely at a loss as to what he should 
do with himself, Mr. Lansdell might have wasted an hour thus, had he 
not been detained by his old friend Charles Raymond. 

As it was, he rode straight home to Mordred Priory, very slowly, 
thinking deeply as he went along; thinking bitter thoughts about him- 
self and his destiny. 

“Tf my cousin Gwendoline had been true to me, I should have been 
an utterly different man,” he thought ; “I should have been a middle- 
aged steady-going fellow by this time, with a boy at Eton, and a pretty | 
fair-haired daughter to ride her pony by my side. I think I might have 
been good for something if I had married long ago, when my mother | 
died, and my heart was ready to shelter the woman she had chosen for | 
me. Children! A man who has children has some reason to be good, | 
and to do his duty. But to stand quite alone in a world that one has 
grown tired of; with every pleasure exhausted, and every faith worn 
threadbare ; with a dreary waste of memory behind, a barren desert of 
empty years before ;—to be quite alone in the world, the last of a race 
that once was brave and generous; the feeble worn-out remnant. of a | 
lineage that once did great deeds, and made a name for itself in this | 
world; that indeed is bitter!” 
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Mr. Lansdell’s thoughts dwelt upon his loneliness to-night, as they 
lad never dwelt before, since the day when his mother’s death and 
cousin’s inconstancy first left him lonely. 

“Yes, I shall go abroad again,” he thought presently, “and go over 
the old dreary beat once more—like Marryat’s phantom captain turned 
landsman, like the Wandering Jew in a Poole-built travelling-dress. I 
shall cat fish at Philippe’s again, and buy more bouquets in the Rue 
Jastiglione, and lose more money at Hombourg, and shoot more croco- 
diles on the banks of the Nile, and be laid wf with another fever in the 
Holy Land. It will be all the same over again, except that it will be a 
great deal more tiresome this time.” 

And then Mr. Lansdell began to think what his life might have 
been, if the woman he loved, or rather the woman for whom he had a 
foolish sentimental fancy,—he did not admit to himself that his predi- 
lection for Isabel Gilbert was more than this,—had been free to become 
his wife. He imagined himself returning from those tiresome conti- 
nental wanderings a twelvemonth earlier than he had actually returned. 
Had he not been on the point of so doing half-a-dozen times? and had 
changed that ever-changing mind of his again and again—now turning 
his face homeward for a time, now wandering farther a-field; always 
uncertain and dissatisfied and restless; tired of himself and the won- 
derful universe, from off which all the gloss of novelty had been worn 
long ago. He imagined himself coming back to Midlandshire a twelve- 
month sooner. “Ah, me!” he thought, “only one little year earlier, and 
all things would have been different!” He would have gone to Convent- 
ford to see his dear old friend George Raymond, and there, in the sunny 
drawing-room, he would have found a pale-faced, dark-eyed girl bend- 
ing over a child’s lesson-book, or listening while a child strummed 
on the piano. He could fancy that scene,—he could see it all, like 
a beautiful cabinet-picture ; ah, how different, how different every thing 
would have been then! It would have been no sin then to be inex- 
plicably happy in that girlish presence; there would have been no 
vague remorseful pang, no sting of self-reproach, mingling with every 
pleasant emotion, contending with every thrill of mystic joy. And 
then—and then, some night in the twilit garden, when the stars were 
hovering dim above the city roofs still and hushed in the distance, he 
would have told her that he loved her; that, after a decade of indifference 
to all the brightest things of earth, he had found a pure unutterable hap- 
piness in the hope and belief that she would be his wife. He fancied her 
shy blushes, her drooping eyes suddenly tearful in the depth of her joy; 
and he fancied what his life might have been for ever afterwards, trans- 
formed and sublimated by its new purpose, it",new delights; trans- 
figured by a pure and exalted affection. He fancied all this as it all 
might have been; and turned and bowed his face before an image that 
bore his own likeness, and yet was not himself—the image ofa good 
man, happy husband and father, true friend and gentle master, dwell- 
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ing for ever and ever amidst that peaceful English landscape; beloved, 
respected, the centre of a happy circle, the key-stone of a fair domestic 
arch,—a necessary link in the grand chain of human love and life. 

“ And instead of all this, I am a wandering nomad, who never has 
been, and never can be, of any use in this world; who fills no place in 
life, and will leave no blank when he dies. When Louis the Well- 
beloved was disinclined for the chase, the royal huntsmen were wont to 
announce that to-day his majesty would do nothing. I have been 
doing nothing all my life, and cannot even rejoice in a stag-hunt.” 

Mr. Lansdell beguiled his homeward way with many bitter reflec- 
tions of this kind. But, inconsistent and vacillating in his thoughts, as 
he had been ever inconsistent and vacillating in his actions, he thought 
of himself at one time as being deeply and devotedly in love with Isabel 
Gilbert, and at another time as being only the victim of a foolish ro- 
mantic fancy, which would perish by a death as speedy as its birth. 

“What an idiot I am for my pains!” he said to himself, presently. 
“Tn six weeks’ time this poor child’s pale face will have no more place 
in my mind than the snows of last winter have upon this earth, or only 
in far-away nooks and corners of memory, like the Alpine peaks, where 
the snows linger undisturbed by the hand of change. Poor little girl! 
how she blushes and falters sometimes when she speaks to me, and how 
pretty she looks then! If they could get such an Ingénue at the 
Frangais, all Paris would be mad about her. We are very much in love 
with each other, I daresay; but I don’t think it’s a passion to outlast six 
weeks’ absence on either side,—not on her side, certainly, dear romantic 
child! I have only been the hero of a story-book; and all this folly has 
been nothing more than a page out of a novel set in action. Raymond 
is very right. I must go away; and she will go back to her three- 
volume novels, and fall in love with a fair-haired hero, and forget me.” 

He sighed as he thought this. It was infinitely better that he should 
be forgotten, and speedily; and yet it is hard to have no place in the 
universe—not even ont hidden shrine in a foolish woman’s heart. Mr. 
Lansdell was before the Priory gates by this time. The old woman 
stifled a yawn as she admitted the master of the domain. He went in 
past the little blinking light in the narrow Gothic window, and along 
the winding roadway, between cool shrubberies that shed an aromatic 
perfume on the still night air. Scared fawns flitted ghost-like away into 
deep recesses amid the Mordred oaks; and in the distance the water- 
drops of a cascade, changed by the moonbeams into showers of silver, fell 
with a little tinkling sound amongst great blocks of moss-grown granite 
and wet fern. 

Mordred Priory, seer in the moonlight, was not a place upon which 
a man would willingly turn his back. Long ago Roland Lansdell had 
grown tired of its familiar beauties; but to-night the scene seemed 
transformed. He looked at it with a new interest; he thought of it 
With a sad tender regret, that stung him like a physical pain. 
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As he had thought of what his life might have been under other 
circumstances, he thought now of what the place might have been. He 
fancied the grand old rooms, resonant with the echoes of children’s 
voices ; he pictured one slender white-robed figure on the moonlit 
terrace; he fancied a tender earnest face turned steadily towards the 
path along which he rode; he felt the thrilling contact of a caressing 
arm twining itself shyly in his; he heard the low murmur of a loving 
voice—his wife’s voice!—bidding him welcome home. 

But it was never to be! The watch-dog’s honest bark—or rather 
the bark of several watch-dogs—made the night clamorous presently, 
when Mr. Lansdell drew rein before the porch; but there was no eye to 
mark his coming, and be brighter when he came; unless, indeed, it was the 
eye of his valet, which had waxed dim over the columns of the Morning 
Post, and may have glimmered faintly in evidence of that functionary’s 
satisfaction at the prospect of being speedily released from duty. 

If it was so, the valet was doomed to disappointment; for Mr. 
Lansdell —usually the least troublesome of masters — wanted a great 
deal done for him to-night. 

“You may set to work at once with my portmanteaux, Jadis,” he 
said, when he met his servant in the hall. ‘ I must leave Mordred to- 
morrow morning in time for the seven-o’clock express from Warncliffe. 
I want you to pack my things, and arrange for Wilson to be ready 
to drive me over. I must leave here at six. Perhaps, by the by, you 
may as well pack one portmanteau for me to take with me, and you can 
follow with the rest of the luggage on Monday.” 

“You are going abroad, sir?” 

“Yes, I am tired of Mordred. I shall not stop for the hunting- 
season. You can go upstairs now and pack the portmanteau. Don’t 
forget to make all arrangements about the carriage; for six precisely. 
You can go to bed when you've finished packing. [ve some letters to 
write, and shall be late.” 

The man bowed and departed, to grumble, in an under-tone, over 
Mr. Lansdell’s shirts and waistcoats, while Roland went into the library 
to write his letters. 

How blank the room seemed! how empty and lonely! It was no 
new thing for him to find that handsome chamber tenantless, and to sit 
down alone in the stillness and the lamplight, to brood over his books, 
when the household was at rest. It was no new thing for him to sit 
alone; and yet to-night he felt his desolation as keenly as a young 
widower newly mourning the loss of an idolised wife. Had he not 
suffered himself to dream of a life that was different from this life? He 
had peopled that empty chamber with a vision that had made it lumi- 
nous; and now, remembering that the dream was only a dream, and 
never, never could be more, he felt almost as sharp a pang as if he had 
been mourning for the dead. 
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The letters which he had to write turned out to be only one letter, 
or rather a dozen variations upon the same theme, which he tore up, 
one after another, almost as soon as they were written. He was not 
wont to be so fastidious in the wording of his epistles, but to-night he 
could not be satisfied with what he wrote. He wrote to Mrs. Gilbert; 
yes, to her! Why should he not write to her when he was going away 
to-morrow morning; when he was going to offer up that vague bright 
dream which had lately beguiled him, a willing sacrifice, on the altar of 
duty and honour? 

“T am not much good,” he said; for ever excusing his shortcomings 
by his self-depreciation. “TI never set up for being a good man; but I 
have some feeling of honour left in me at the worst.” He wrote to 
Isabel, therefore, rather than to her husband, and he destroyed many 
letters before he wrote what he fancied suitable to the occasion. Did 
not the smothered tenderness, the regret, the passion, reveal itself in 
some of those letters, in spite his own determination to be strictly con- 
ventional and correct? But the letter which he wrote last was stiff 
and commonplace enough to have satisfied the sternest moralist. 


“DEAR Mrs. Ginpert,—I much regret that circumstances, which 
only came to my knowledge after your party left last night, will oblige 
me. to leave Mordred early to-morrow morning. I am therefore compelled 
to forego the pleasure which I had anticipated from our friendly little 
dinner to-morrow evening; but pray assure Smith that the Priory is 
entirely at his disposal whenever he likes to come here, and that he is 
welcome to make it the scene of half-a-dozen fictions, if he pleases. I 
fear the old place will soon look gloomy and desolate enough to satisfy 
his ideas of the romantic, for it may be some years before I again see 
the Midlandshire woods and meadows.” 

(“The dear old bridge across the waterfall, the grand old oak under 
which I have spent such pleasant hours,” Mr. Lansdell had written 
here in one of the letters which he destroyed.) 

“T hope you will convey to Mr. Gilbert my warmest thanks, with 
the accompanying cheque, for the kindness and skill which have en- 
deared him to my cottagers. I shall be very glad if he will continue to 
look after them, and I will arrange for the carrying out of any sanitary 
improvements he may suggest to Hodgeson, my steward. 

“The library will be always prepared for you whenever you feel in- 
clined to read and study there, and the contents of the shelves will be 
entirely at the service of yourself and Mr. Gilbert. 

“With regards to your husband, and all friendly wishes for Smith’s 
prosperity and success, 


I remain, dear Mrs. Gilbert, 
Very truly yours, 
Mordred Priory, Saturday night. RoLAND LANSDELL.” 
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“Tt may be some years before I again see the Midlandshire woods 
and meadows!” This sentence was the gist of the letter, the stiff un- 
meaning letter, which was as dull and laboured as a schoolboy’s holiday 
missive to his honoured parents. 

“ My poor, innocent, tender-hearted darling! will she be sorry when 
she reads it ?” thought Mr. Lansdell, as he addressed his letter. “ Will 
this parting be a new grief to her, a shadowy romantic sorrow like her 
regret for drowned Shelley, or fever-stricken Byron? My darling, my 
darling! if fate had sent me here a twelvemonth earlier, you and I 
might have been standing side by side in the moonlight, talking of 
the happy future before us. Only a year! and there were so many acci- 
dents that might have caused my return. Only one year! and in that 
little space I lost my one grand chance of happiness.” 

Mr. Lansdell had done his duty. He had given Charles Raymond a 
promise which he meant to keep; and having done so, he gave his 
thoughts and fancies a license which he had never allowed them before. 
He no longer struggled to retain the attitude from which he had 
hitherto endeavoured to regard Mrs. Gilbert. He no longer considered 
it his duty to think of her as a pretty, grown-up child, whose childish 
follies amused him for the moment. No; he was going away now, and 
had no longer need to set any restraint upon his thoughts. He was 
going away, and was free to acknowledge to himself that this love 
which had grown up so suddenly in his breast was the one grand 
passion of his life, and, under different circumstances, might have been 
his happiness and redemption. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“OCEANS SHOULD DIVIDE US.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert went to church arm-in-arm as usual on the 
morning after the picnic; but Sigismund stayed at home to sketch the 
rough outline of that feudal romance which he had planned among the 
ruins of Waverly. The day was very fine,—a real summer-day, with a 
blazing sun and a cloudless blue sky. The sunshine scemed like a 
good omen, Mrs. Gilbert thought, as she dressed herself in the white- 
muslin robe that she was to wear at Mordred. An omen of what? She 
did not ask herself that question; but she was pleased to think that the 
heavens should smile upon her visit to Mordred. She was thinking of 
the dinner at the Priory while she sat by her husband’s side in church, 
looking demurely down at the Prayer-Book in her lap. It was a com- 
mon thing for her now to be thinking of him when she ought to have 
been attending to the sermon. To-day she did not even try to listen to 
the rector’s discourse. She was fancying herself in the dusky drawing- 
room at Mordred, after dinner, hearing him talk. She saw his face 
turned towards her in the twilight—the pale dark face—the dreamy, 
uncertain eyes. When the congregation rose suddenly, at the end of the 
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sermon, she sat bewildered for a moment, like a creature awakened from 
a dream; and when the people knelt, and became absorbed in silent medi- 
tation on the injunctions of their pastor, Mrs. Gilbert remained so long 
in a devotional attitude, that her husband was fain to arouse her by a 
gentle tap upon the shoulder. She had been thinking of im even on 
her knees. She could not shut his image from her thoughts; she walked 
about in a perpetual dream, and rarely awakened to the consciousness 
that there was wickedness in so dreaming; and even when she did reflect 
upon her sin, it was very easy to excuse it and make light of it. He 
would never know. In November he would be gone, and the dream 
would be nothing but a dream. 

It was only one o’clock, by the old-fashioned eight-day clock in the 
passage, when they went home after church. The gig was to be ready 
at a quarter before three, and at that hour they were to start for Mor- 
dred. George meant to put-up his horse at the little inn near the Priory 
gates, and then they could walk quietly from the church to Mr. Lans- 
dell’s after the service. Mr. Gilbert felt that Brown Molly appeared 
rather at a disadvantage in Roland’s grand stables. 

Sigismund was still sitting in the little parlour, looking very warm, 
and considerably the worse for ink. He had tried all the penny bottles 
in the course of his labours, and had a little collection of them clustered 
at his elbow. 

“T don’t think any one ever imagined so many ink-bottles com- 
patible with so little ink,” he said, plaintively. “I’ve had my best ideas 
balked by perpetual hairs in my pen, to say nothing of flies’ wings, and 
even bodies. There’s nothing like unlimited ink for imparting fluency 
to a man’s language; you cut short his eloquence the moment you limit 
his ink. However, I’m down here for pleasure, old fellow,” Mr. Smith 
added, cheerfully; “and all the printing-machines in the city of London 
may be waiting for copy for aught I care.” 

An hour and three-quarters must elapse before it would be time even 
to start for Mordred. Mrs. Gilbert went upstairs and rearranged her hair, 
and looked at herself in the glass, and wondered if she was pretty. He 
had never told her so. He had never paid her any compliment. But 
she fancied, somehow, that he thought her pretty, though she had no 
idea whence that fancy was derived. She went downstairs again, and 
out into the garden, whence Mr. Smith was calling to her—the little 
garden in front of the house, where there were a few common flowers 
blooming dustily in oval beds like dishes; and where, in a corner, there 
was an erection of shells and broken bits of coloured glass, which 
Mr. Jeffson fondly imagined to be the exact representation of a grotto. 

Mr. Smith had a good deal to say for himself, as indeed he had on 
all occasions; but as his discourse was entirely of a personal character, 
it may have been rather wanting in general interest. Isabel strolled up 
and down the narrow pathway by his side, and turned her face politely 
towards him, and said, “ Yes,” and “ Did you really!” and “ Well, how very 
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strange!” now and then. But she was thinking as she had thought in 
church; she was thinking of the wonderful happiness that lay before 
her,—an evening in his companionship, amongst pictures and hothouse 
flowers and marble busts and trailing silken curtains, and with glimpses 
of a moonlit expanse of lawn and shrubbery gleaning through every open 
window. 

She was thinking of this when a bell rang loud and shrill in her ear; 
and looking round suddenly she saw a man in livery—a man who looked 
like a groom—standing outside the garden-gate. 

She was so near the gate that it would have been a mere affectation 
to keep the man waiting there while Mrs. Jefison made her way from 
the remote premises at the back of the house. The doctor’s wife 
turned the key in the lock and opened the gate; but the man only 
wanted to deliver a letter, which he handed her with one hand while he 
touched the brim of his hat with the other. 

“From Mr. Lansdell, ma’am,” he said. 

In the next moment he was gone, and the open gate and the white 
dusty lane seemed to reel before Isabel Gilbert’s eyes. 

There had been no need for the man to tell her that the letter was 
from his master. She knew the bold dashing hand, in which she had 
read pencil annotations upon the margins of those books which Mr. 
Lansdell had lent her. And even if she had not known the hand, she 
would have easily guessed whence the letter came. Who else should 
write so grand-looking a missive, with that thick cream-coloured enve- 
lope (a big official-looking envelope), and the broad coat-of-arms with 
tall winged supporters on the seal? But why should he have written to 
her? It was to put off the dinner, no doubt. Her lips trembled a little, 
like the lips of a child who is going to cry, as she opened the letter. 

She read it very hurriedly twice, and then all at once comprehended 
that Roland was going away for some years,—for ever,—it was all the 
same thing; and that she would never, never, never, never,—the word 
seemed to repeat itself in her brain like the dreadful clanging of a 
bell—never see him again! 

She knew that Sigismund was looking at her, and asking her some 
question about the contents ofthe letter. “What did Lansdell say? was 
it a put-off, or what?” Mr. Smith demanded; but Isabel did not an- 
swer him. She handed him the open letter, and then, suddenly turning 
from him, ran into the house, upstairs, and into her room. She locked 
the door, flung herself face downwards upon the bed, and wept as a 
woman weeps in the first great agony of her life. The sound of those 
passionate sobs was stifled by the pillows amidst which her face was 
buried, but the anguish of them shook her from head to foot. It was 
very wicked to have thought of him so much, to have loved him so 
dearly. The punishment of her sin came to her all at once, and was 
very bitter. 

Mr. Smith stood for some moments staring at the doorway through 
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which Isabel had disappeared, with the open letter in his hand, and his 
face a perfect blank in the intensity of his amazement. 

“JT suppose it 7s a put-off,” he said to himself; “and she’s dis- 
appointed because we’re not going. Why, what a child she is still! I 
remember her behaving just like that once at Camberwell, when I’d 
promised her tickets for the play, and couldn’t get ’em. The manager 
of the T. R. D. L. said he didn’t consider the author of 7he Brand upon 
the Shoulder blade entitled to the usual privilege. Poor little Izzie! I 
remember her running away, and not coming back for ever so long; 
and when she did make her appearance, her eyelids were all red and 
swollen.” 

Mr. Smith stooped to pick up a narrow slip of lavender-tinted paper 
from the garden-walk. It was the cheque which Roland Lansdell had 
written in payment of the Doctor’s services. Sigismund read the letter, 
and reflected over it. 

“T’m almost as much disappointed as Izzie, for the matter of that,” 
he thought to himself; “we should have had a jolly good dinner at the 
Priory, and any amount of sparkling; and Chateau what’s-its-name and 
Clos de thingamy to follow, I daresay. I'll take George the letter and 
the cheque—it’s just like Izzie to leave the cheque on the ground—and 
resign myself to a dullish Sunday.” 

It was a dull Sunday. The unacademical “ish” with which Mr. 
Smith had qualified the adjective was quite unnecessary. It was a very 
dull Sunday. Ah, reader, if Providence has some desperate sorrow in 
store for you, pray that it may not befall you on a Sunday, in the blazing 
sunshine, when the church-bells are ringing on the still drowsy air. 
Mr. Gilbert went upstairs by and by, when the bells were at their loudest, 
and, finding the door of his chamber locked, knocked on the panel, and 
asked Isabel if she did not mean to go to church. But she told him 
she had a dreadful headache, and wanted to stay at home. He asked 
her ever so many questions, as to why her head ached, and how long it 
had ached, and wanted to see her, from a professional point of view. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, from the bed upon which she was lying; “I 
don’t want any medicine; I only want to rest my head; I was asleep when 
you knocked.” 

Ah, what a miserable falsehood that was! as if she could ever hope 
to sleep again ! 

“But, Izzie,” remonstrated Mr. Gilbert, “you’ve had no dinner. 
There’s cold lamb, you know; and we're going to have that and a salad 
after church. You’ll come down to dinner, eh?” 

“No, no; I don’t want any dinner. Please, leave me alone. I only 
want to rest,” she answered piteously. 

Poor honest George Gilbert little knew how horrible an effort it had 
cost his wife to utter even these brief sentences without breaking down 
in a passion of sobbing and weeping. She buried her face in the pillows 
again as her husband’s footsteps went slowly down the narrow stairs. 
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She was very wretched, very foolish. It was only a dream—nothing 
more than a dream—that was lost to her. Again, had she not known 
all along that Roland Lansdell would go away, and that all her bright 
dreams and fancies must go with him? Had she not counted upon his 
departure? Yes; but in November, not in September;—not on the day 
that was to have been such a happy day. 

“Oh, how cruel, how cruel!” she thought. ‘“ How cruel of him to go 
away like that! without even saying good-by,— without even saying 
he was sorry to go. And I fancied that he liked to talk to me; I fancied 
that he was pleased to see me sometimes, and would be sorry when the 
time came for him to go away. But to think that he should go away 
two months before the time he spoke of,—to think that he should not 
even be sorry to go!” 

Mrs. Gilbert got up by and by, when the western sky was all one 
lurid glow of light and colour. She got up because there was little 
peace for a weary spirit in that chamber; to the door of which some 
considerate creature came every half-hour or so to ask Isabel if her head 
was any better by this time, if she would have a cup of tea, if she would 
come downstairs and lie on the sofa, and to torment her with many 
other thoughtful inquiries of the like nature. She was not to be alone 
with her great sorrow. Sooner or later she must go out and begin life 
again, and face the blank world in which he was not. Better, since it 
must be so, that she should begin her dreary task at once. She bathed 
her face and head, she plaited her long black hair before the little glass, 
behind which the lurid sky glared redly at her. Ah, how often in the 
sunny morning she had stood before that shabby old-fashioned glass think- 
ing of him, and the chance of meeting him beside the mill-stream, under 
the flickering shadows of the oak-leaves at Thurston’s Crag! And now it 
‘was all over, and she would never, never, never, never see him again! 
Her life was finished. Ah, how truly he had spoken on the battlements 
of the ruined tower! and how bitterly the meaning of his words came 
home to her to-day. Her life was finished. The curtain had fallen, and 
the lights were out; and she had nothing more to do but to grope 
blindly about upon a darkened stage until she sank in the great vam- 
pire-trap—the grave. A pale ghost, with sombre shadowy hair, looked 
back at her from the glass. Oh, if she could die, if she could die! She 
thought of the mill-stream. The wheel would be idle; and the water 
low down in the hollow beyond the miller’s cottage would be still 
to-night, still and placid and glassy, shining rosy red in the sunset like 
the pavement of a cathedral stained with the glory of a painted window. 
Why should she not end her sorrows for ever in that glassy pool, so 
deep, so tranquil? She thought of Ophelia, and the miller’s daughter 
on the banks of Allan Water. Would she be found floating on the 
stream, with weeds of water-lilies tangled in her long dark hair ? 
Would she look pretty when she was dead? Would he be sorry when 
he heard of her death ? Would he read a paragraph in the newspapers 
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some morning at breakfast, and break a blood-vessel into his coffee-cup? 
Or would he read and not care? Why should he care? If he had 
cared for her he could never have gone away, he could never have 
written that cruel formal letter, with not a word of regret—no, not one. 
Vague thoughts like these followed one another in her mind. If she 
could have the courage to go down to the water’s brink, and to drop 
quietly into the stream where Roland Lansdell-had once told her it was 
deepest! It was not any consciousness of the suicide’s sin that held 
this ignorant girl back from the desperate deed, which took a soft and 
sentimental shape in her mind. It was only a shuddering horror of the 
plunge, a vague and shapeless terror of the “something after,” familiar 
to every creature who ponders (even in the most frivolous spirit) upon 
Hamlet’s solemn question; it was only dim fear and apprehension that 
saved this girl from the rash impulse of her sorrow-stricken heart. 1 
know that she was alike wicked and silly ; I know that it must be diffi- 
cult to win sympathy for a grief so foolish, an anguish so self-engen- 
dered ; but her sorrow was none the less real to her because it seems 
foolish in the eyes of wisdom. It was not so long since she had lain 
awake for many weary nights weeping for the death of a pet spaniel ; it 
was not so long since she had gone to bed sorrowful because the second 
volume of one of her favourite romances was unobtainable at the little 
Camberwell library. All the sterner business of life lay before her as 
yet, all the harder lessons yet remained to be learned. 

She went downstairs by and by, in the dusk, with her face as white 
as the tumbled muslin that hung about her in limp and flabby folds. 
She went down into the little parlour, where George and Sigismund were 
waiting for their tea, and where two yellow mould-candles were flaring 
in the faint evening breeze. 

She told them that her head was better; and then began to make the 
tea, scooping up vague quantities of congou and gunpowder with the 
little silver scollop-shell, which had belonged to Mr. Gilbert’s grand- 
mother, and was stamped with a puffy profile of George the Third. 

“ But you’ve been crying, Izzie!” George exclaimed presently, for 
Mrs. Gilbert’s eyelids looked red and swollen in the light of the candles. 

“ Yes, my head was so bad it made me cry; but, please, don’t ask me 
any more about it,” Isabel pleaded piteously. “I suppose it was the 
p-pic-nic”—she nearly broke down upon the word, remembering how 
good he had been to her all through the happy day—* yesterday that 
made me ill.” 

“T daresay it was that lobster-salad,” Mr. Gilbert answered briskly ; 
“T ought to have told you not to eat it. I don’t think there’s any thing 
more bilious than lobster-salad dressed with cream.” 

Sigismund Smith watched his hostess with a grave countenance, 
while she poured out the tea and handed the cups right and left. Poor 
Isabel managed it all with tolerable steadiness; and then, when the 
miserable task was over, she sat by the window alone, staring blankly 
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out at the dusty shrubs distinct in the moonlight, while her husband 
and his friend smoked their cigars in the lane outside. 

How was she to bear her life in that dull dusty lane—her odious life, 
which would go on and on for ever, like a slow barge crawling across 
dreary flats upon the black tideless waters of a canal? How was she to 
endure it? All its monotony, all its misery, its shabby dreariness, its 
dreary shabbiness, rose up before her with redoubled force ; and the ter- 
ror of that hideous existence smote her like a stroke from a giant’s hand. 

It all came back. Yes, it came back. For the last two months it 
had ceased to be; it had been blotted out, hidden, forgotten ; there had 
been no such thing. An enchanter’s wand had been waved above that 
dreary square-built house in the dusty lane, and a fairy palace had arisen 
for her habitation; a fairyland of beauty and splendour had spread 
itself around her, a paradise in which she wandered hand in hand with 
a demigod. The image of Roland Lansdell had filled her life, to the 
exclusion of every other shape, animate or inanimate. But the fairy- 
land melted away all at once, like a mirage in the desert ; like the last 
scene of a pantomime, the rosy and cerulean lights went out in foul sul- 
phurous vapours. The mystic domes and minarets melted into thin air ; 
but the barren sands remained rez] and dreary, stretching away for ever 
and for ever before the wanderer’s weary feet. 

In all Mrs. Gilbert’s thoughts there was no special horror or aversion 
of her husband. He was only a part of the dulness of her life ; he was 
only one dreary clement of that dreary world in which Roland Lansdell 
was not. He was very good to her, and she was vaguely sensible of his 
goodness, and thankful to him. But his image had no abiding-place in 
her thoughts. At stated times he came home and ate his dinner, or 
drank his tea, with substantial accompaniment of bread and butter and 
crisp garden-stuff; but, during the last two months, there had been 
many times when his wife was scarcely conscious of his presence. She 
was happy in fairyland, with the prince of her perpetual fairy tale, 
while poor George Gilbert munched bread and butter, and crunched 
overgrown radishes. But the fairy tale was finished now, with an abrupt 
and cruel climax ; the prince had vanished, the dream was over. Sitting 
by that open window, with her folded arms resting on the dusty sill, 
Mrs. Gilbert wondered how she was to endure her life. 

And then her thoughts went back to the still pool below the mill- 
stream. She remembered the happy, drowsy summer afternoon on which 
Roland Lansdell had stood by her side and told her the depth of the stream. 
She closed her eyes, and her head sank forward upon her folded arms, 
and all the picture came back to her. She heard the shivering of the 
rushes, the bubbling splash of a gudgeon leaping out of the water; 
she saw the yellow sunlight on the leaves, the beautiful sunlight creep- 
ing in through every break in the dense foliage; and she saw his face 
turned towards her with that luminous look, that bright and tender 
smile, which had only seemed another kind of sunshine. 
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Would he be sorry if he opened the newspaper and read a little 
paragraph in a corner to the effect that she had been found floating 
amongst the long rushes in that very spot? Would he remember the 
sunny afternoon, and the things he had said to her? His talk had been 
very dreamy and indefinite; but there had been, or had seemed to be, an 
under-current of mournful tenderness in all he said, as vague and fitful, 
as faint and mysterious, as the murmuring of the summer-wind among 
the rushes. 

I think the youthful mind hankers naturally after suicide. Does 
not the youthful mind pine wildly for distinction, distinction at any price, 
even the temporary notoriety appertaining to a coroner’s inquest and a 
paragraph in the Sunday papers? It was not so much the blank quiet 
of the grave for which Isabel languished; she wanted to die in order 
that Roland Lansdell might be sorry. To inspire one pang of remorse 
in that hard heart, she would have freely given her life. But when a 
sentimental young lady of nineteen is half inclined to make herself 
briefly famous by the crime of self-murder, she is apt to ,be deterred 
not so much by any pious horror of the crime involved therein, as by a 
difficulty in getting to the water. 

“T cannot be allowed even to die!” thought the Doctor’s Wife, as 
she heard the steady tramp of her husband’s footsteps in the lane, and 
knew that he would come in presently, and the doors would be locked, 
and all chance of death by drowning would be over for that night at 
least. There was laudanum in the surgery; Mrs. Gilbert knew the 
bottle in which it was kept; but she had taken laudanum for the tooth- 
ache once or twice, and had found that opiate very nauseous. And 
death by poison was only a matter-of-fact business as compared to the 
still water and the rushes, and would have a very inferior effect in the 
newspapers. 

The two young men came in presently, smelling of dust and tobacco- 
smoke. They found Isabel lying on the sofa, with her face turned to 
the wall. Did her head still ache? Yes, as badly as ever. 

George sat down to read his Sunday paper. He was very fond of a 
Sunday paper; and he read all the accidents and police-reports, and the 
indignant letters from liberal-minded citizens, who signed themselves 
Aristides, and Diogenes, and Junius Brutus, and made fiery protests 
against the iniquities of a bloated aristocracy. While the surgeon 
folded the crackling newspaper and cut the leaves, he told Isabel about 
Roland Lansdell’s cheque. 

“He has sent me five-and-twenty pounds,” he said. “It’s very 
liberal; but of course I can’t think of taking such asum. I’ve been a 
good deal about amongst his farm-people,—for there’s been so much low 
fever this last month,—but I’ve been looking over the account I’d made 
out against him, and it doesn’t come to a five-pound-note. I suppose 
he’s been used to deal with physicians, who charge a guinea for every 
visit. . I shall send him back his cheque.” 
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Isabel shuddered as she listened to her husband’s talk. How low 
and mean all this discussion about money seemed! Had not the en- 
closure of the cheque in that cruel letter been almost an insult? What 
was her husband better than a tradesman, when there could be this 
question of accounts and payment between him and Roland Lansdell? 

And then she thought of Clotilde and the Duchess,—the Duchess 
with the glittering hair and the cruel azure eyes. She thought of 
“marble pillars gleaming white against the purple of the night;” of 
“crimson curtains starred with gold, and high-bred beauty brightly cold.” 
She thought of all that confusion of colour and glitter and perfume and 
music which was the staple commodity in Mr. Lansdell’s poetic wares; 
and she wondered, in self-abasement and humiliation, how she could 
have ever for a moment deluded herself with the idea that he could feel 
one transicnt sentiment of regard or admiration for such a degraded 
being ‘as herself. She thought of her scanty dresses, that never had 
the proper number of breadths in the skirt; she thought of her skimpy 
sleeves made in last year’s fashion, her sunburnt straw-hat, her green 
parasol faded like sickly grass at the close of a hot summer. She 
thought of the gulf between herself and Edith Dombecy, and wondered 
at her madness and presumption. 

Ah, what a sweet dream it had been, and how sad was the waking! 
During that happy dream she had forgotten all about Edith Dombey; 
she had ceased to languish for ruby-velvet gowns, and diamond tiaras, 
and splendid apartments; she had been transformed for the time from a 
silly sentimental girl intoa woman; simple and confiding; blindly for- 
getful of all the world except her love. But now all the old feverish 
longing for splendour and beauty came back upon her. -If she had 
been like Edith Dombey, he could never have treated her thus. But 
she was only a poor pale-faced little Florence, created to look pretty 
and to be snubbed. 


Poor George Gilbert was quite puzzled by his wife’s headache, which 
was of a peculiarly obstinate nature, lasting for some days. He gave 
her cooling draughts, and lotions for her forehead, which was very hot 
under his calm professional hand. Her pulse was rapid, her tongue 
was white, and the surgeon pronounced her to be bilious. He had not 
the faintest suspicion of any mental ailment lurking at the root of these 
physical derangements. He was very simple-minded, and, being in- 
‘apable of wrong himself, measured all his decent fellow-creatures by a 
fixed standard. He thought that the good and the wicked formed two 
separate classes as widely apart as the angels of heaven and the demons 
of the fiery depths. He knew that there were, somewhere or other in 
the universe, wives who wronged their husbands and went into outer 
darkness, just as he knew that in dismal dens of crime there lurked 
robbers and murderers, forgers and pickpockets, the newspaper record 
of whose evil deeds made no unpleasant reading for quiet Sunday after- 
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noons. But of vague sentimental errors, of shadowy dangers and temp- 
tations, he had no conception. He had seen his wife pleased and happy 
in Roland Lansdell’s society; and the thought that any wrong to him- 
self, how small soever, could arise out of that companionship had never 
entered his mind. Mr. Raymond had remarked of the young surgeon 
that a man with such a moral region was born to be imposed upon. 

The rest of the week passed in a strange dreary way for Isabel. The 
weather was very fine, cruelly fine ; and to Mrs. Gilbert the universe 
seemed all dust and sunshine and blankness. Sigismund was very kind 
to her, and did his best to amuse her, reciting the plots of numerous 
embyro novels, which were to take Camden Town by storm in the 
future. But she sat looking at him without seeing him, and his talk 
sounded a harsh confusion on her ear. Oh, for the sound of that other 
voice,—that other voice, which had attuned itself to such a tender 
melody! Oh, for the beautiful cynical talk about the hollowness of life, 
and the wretchedness of things in general! Poor simple-hearted Mr. 
Smith made himself positively hateful to Isabel during that dismal 
week by reason of his efforts to amuse her. 

“If he would only let me alone!” she thought. “If people would 
only have mercy upon me and let me alone!” 

But that was just What every one seemed determined not to do. 
Sigismund devoted himself exclusively to the society of his young 
hostess. William Jeffson let the weeds grow high amongst the potatoes 
while he planted standard rose-bushes, and nailed up graceful creepers, 
and dug, and improved, and transplanted in that portion of the garden 
which made a faint pretence to prettiness. Was it that he wished to 
occupy Mrs. Gilbert’s mind, and to force her to some slight exertion ? 
He did not prune a shrub, or trim a scrap of box, without consulting the 
Doctor’s Wife upon the subject ; and Isabel was called out into the 
garden half-a-dozen times in an hour. 

And then during his visit Sigismund insisted upon taking Mrs. 
Gilbert to Warncliffe to dine with his mother and sisters. Mr. Smith’s 
family made quite a festival for the occasion: there was a goose for 
dinner,—a vulgar and savoury bird; and a big damson-pie, and apples 
and pears in green leaf-shaped dishes for dessert ; and of course Isabel’s 
thoughts wandered away from that homely mahogany, with its crimson 
worsted d’oyleys and dark-blue finger-glasses, to the oval table at Mor- 
dred and all its artistic splendour of glass and fruit and flowers. 

The Smith family thought Mrs. Gilbert very quiet and insipid; but 
luckily Sigismund had a great deal to say about his own achievements, 
past, present, and future; so Isabel was free to sit in the twilight listen- 
ing dreamily to the slow footsteps in the old-fashioned street outside— 
the postman’s knock, growing fainter and fainter in the distance—and 
the cawing of the rooks in a grove of elms on the outskirts of the town. 

Mr. Smith senior spent the evening in the bosom of his family, and 
was put through rather a sharp examination upon abstruse questions in 
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chancery and criminal practice by his aspiring son, who was always 
getting into morasses of legal difficulty, from which he required to be 
extricated by professional assistance. 

The evening seemed a very long one to poor Isabel; but it was over 
at last, and Sigismund conducted her back to Graybridge in a jolting 
omnibus; and during that slow homeward drive she was free to sit in a 
corner and think of him. 

Mr. Smith left his friends on the following day; and before going, 
he walked with Isabel in the garden, and talked to her a little of her life. 

“T daresay it ds a little dull at Graybridge,” he said, as if in answer 
to some remark of Isabel’s, and yet she had said nothing. “I daresay 
you do find it a little dull, though George is one of the best fellows that 
ever lived, and devoted to you; yes, Izzie, devoted to you, in his quiet 
way. He isn’t one of your demonstrative fellows, you know; can’t go 
into grand romantic raptures, or any thing of that kind. But we were 
boys together, Izzie, and I know him thoroughly; and I know that he 
loves you dearly, and would break his honest heart if any thing hap- 
pened to you; or he was—anyhow to take it into his head that you 
didn’t love him. But still I daresay you do find life rather slow work 
down here; and I can’t help thinking that if you were to occupy your- 
self a little more than you do, you'd be happi¢é. Suppose now,” cried 
Mr. Smith, palpably swelling with the importance of his idea,— sup- 
pose you were to WRITE A NOVEL! THERE! You don’t know how 
happy it would make you. Look at me. I always used to be sighing 
and lamenting, and wishing for this, that, or the other; wishing I had 
ten thousand a year, or a Grecian nose, or some worldly advantage of 
that sort; but since I’ve taken to writing novels, I don’t think I’ve a 
desire unsatisfied. There’s nothing I haven’t done—on paper. The 
beautiful women I’ve loved and married; the fortunes I’ve come into, 
always unexpectedly, and when I was at the lowest ebb, with a tendency 
to throw myself into the Serpentine in the moonlight; the awful ven- 
geance I’ve wreaked upon my enemies; the murders I’ve committed 
would make the life of a Napoleon Buonaparte seem tame and trivial 
by comparison. I suppose it isn’t I that steal up the creaking stair, 
with a long knife tightly grasped and gleaming blue in the moonbeams 
that creep through a chink in the shutter; but I’m sure I enjoy myself 
as much as if it was. And if I were a young lady,” continued Mr. Smith, 
speaking with some slight hesitation, and glancing furtively at Isabel’s 
face,—* if I were a young lady, and—and had a kind of romantic fancy 
for a person I ought not to care about, I'll tell you what I’d do with him, 
—I’d put him into a novel, Izzie, and work him out in three volumes; 
and if I wasn’t heartily sick of him by the time I got to the last chapter, 
nothing on earth would cure me.” 

This was the advice which Sigismund gave to Isabel at parting. She 
understood his meaning, and resented his interference. She was begin- 
ning to feel that people guessed at her wickedness, and tried to cure her 
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of her madness. Yes; she was very wicked—very mad. She acknow- 
ledged her sin, but she could not put it away from her. And now that 
he was gone, now that he was far away, never to come back, never to 
look upon her face again, surely there could be no harm in thinking 
of him. She did think of him, daily and hourly; no longer with any 
reservation, no longer with any attempt at self-deception. Eugene 
Aram and Ernest Maltravers, the Giaour and the Corsair, were alike 
forgotten. The real hero of her life had come, and she bowed down 
before his image, and paid him perpetual worship. What did it mat- 
ter? He was gone! He was as far away from her life now as those 
fascinating figments of the poetic brain, Messrs. Aram and Maltravers. 
He was a dream, like all the other dreams of her life; only he could 
never melt away or change as they had done. 


Cuapter XXI. 
“ ONCE MORE THE GATE BEHIND ME FALLS.” 

Au. through the autumnal months, all through the dreary winter, 
George Gilbert’s wife endured her existence, and hated it. The days 
were all alike, all “ dark and cold and dreary;” and her life was “ dark 
and cold and dreary” like the days. She did not write a novel. She 
did not accomplish any task, or carry out any intention; but she began 
a great many undertakings, and grew tired of them, and gave them up 
in despair. She wrote a few chapters of a novel; a wild weird work of 
fiction, in which Mr. Roland Lansdell reigned paramount over all the 
rules of Lindley Murray, and was always nominative when he ought to 
have been objective, and vice versd, and did altogether small credit to 
the university at which he was described to have gained an impossible 
conglomeration of honours. Mrs. Gilbert very soon grew tired of the 
novel, though it was pleasant to imagine it in a complete form taking the 
town by storm. He would read it and would know that she had written 
it. Was there not a minute description of Lord Thurston’s oak in the 
very first chapter? It was pleasant to think of the romance, neatly 
bound in three volumes. But Mrs. Gilbert never got beyond a few 
random chapters, in which the grand crises of the work—the first meet- 
ing of the hero and heroine, the death of the latter by drowning and 
of the former by rupture of a blood-vessel, and so on—were described. 
She could not do the every-day work: she could erect a fairy palace, 
and scatter lavish splendour in its spacious halls; but she could not lay 
down the stair-carpets, or fit the window-blinds, or arrange the planned 
furniture. She tore up her manuscript, and then for a little time she 
thought that she would be very good; kind to the poor, affectionate to 
her husband, and attentive to the morning and afternoon sermons at 
Graybridge church. She made a little book out of letter-paper, and 
took notes of the vicar’s and the curate’s discourses; but both those 
gentlemen had a fancy for discussing abstruse points of doctrine far 
beyond Mrs. Gilbert’s comprehension, and the doctor’s wife found the 
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business of a reporter very difficult work. She made her poor little 
unaided effort to repent of her sins, and to do good. She cut up her 
shabbiest dresses and made them into frocks for some poor children, 
and she procured a packet of limp tracts from a Conventford bookseller, 
and distributed them with the frocks; having a vague idea that no 
charitable benefaction was complete unless accompanied by a tract. 

Alas, for this poor sentimental child! the effort to be good, and 
pious, and practical did not sit well upon her. She got on very well 
with some of the cottagers’ daughters, who had been educated at the 
nationai school, and were as fond of reading novels as herself; she fra- 
ternised with these damsels, and lent them odd volumes out of her 
little library, and even read aloud to them upon occasion; and the vicar 
of Graybridge, entering one day a cottage where she was sitting, was 
pleased to hear a humming noise, as of the human voice, and praised 
Mrs. Gilbert for her devotion to the good cause. He might not have 
been quite so well pleased had he heard the subject of her lecture, 
which had relation to a gentleman of loose principles and buccaneering 
proclivities, a gentleman who 

“left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Link’d with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

But even these feeble attempts to be good—ah! how short a time it 
seemed since Isabel Gilbert had been a child, subject to have her ears 
boxed by the second Mrs. Sleaford! how short a time since to “be 
good” meant to be willing to wash the tea-cups and saucers, or to darn a 
three-cornered rent in a hobbledehoy’s jacket!—even these feeble efforts 
ceased by and by, and Mrs. Gilbert abandoned herself to the dull mo- 
notony of her life, and solaced herself with the thought of Roland 
Lansdell as an opium-eater with the splendid visions that glorify his 
besotted stupor. She resigned herself to her life, and was very obedient 
to her husband, and read novels as long as she could get a novel to 
read, and was for ever thinking of what might have been—if she had 
been free, and if Roland Lansdell had loved her. Alas, he had only 
too plainly proved that he did not love her, and had never loved her. 
He had made this manifest by cruelly indisputable evidence at the 
very time when she was beginning to be unutterably happy in the 
thought that she was somehow or other nearer and dearer to him than 
she ought to have been. 

The dull autumn days and the dark winter days dragged themselves 
out, and Mr. Gilbert came in and went out, and attended to his duties, 
and ate his dinner, and rode Brown Molly between the leafless hedge- 
rows, beside the frozen streams, as contentedly as he had done in the 
bright summer time, when his rides had lain through a perpetual gar- 
den. His was one of those happy natures which are undisturbed by 
any wild yearnings after the unattainable. He had an idea of exchang- 
ing his Graybridge practice for a better one by and by, and he used to 
talk to Isabel of this ambitious design; but she took little interest in 
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the subject. She had evinced very little interest in it from the first, and 
she displayed less now. What would be the use of such a change? It 
could only bring her a new kind of dreariness, and it was something to 
stand shivering on the little bridge under Lord Thurston’s oak, so bare 
and leafless now; it was something to see even the chimney-pots of 
Mordred, the wonderful clusters of dark red-brick chimneys, warm 
against the chill December sky. 

Mrs. Gilbert did not forget that passage in Roland Lansdell’s letter, 
in which he had placed the Mordred library at her disposal. But she 
was very slow to avail herself of the privilege thus offered to her. She 
shrank away shyly from the thought of entering is house, even 
though there was no chance of meeting him in the beautiful rooms; 
even though he was at the other end of Europe, gay and happy, and for- 
getful of her. It was only by and by, when Mr. Lansdell had been gone 
some months, and when the dulness of her life had grown, day by day, 
more oppressive, that Isabel Gilbert took courage to enter the noble 
gates of Mordred. Of course she told her husband whither she was 
going—was it not her duty so to do?—and George good-naturedly 
approving—“ though I’m sure you’ve got books enough already,” he 
said; “for you seem to be reading all day”—she set out upon a wintry 
afternoon, and walked alone to the Priory. The old housekeeper re- 
ceived her very cordially. 

“T’ve been expecting to see you every day, ma’am, since Mr. Lansdell 
left us,” the worthy woman exclaimed; “ for he said as you were rare and 
fond of books, and was to take away any that you fancied; and John’s to 
carry them for you, ma’am; and I was to pay you every attention. But 
I was beginning to think you didn’t mean to come at all, ma’am.” 

There were fires in many of the rooms, for Mr. Lansdell’s servants had 
a wholesome terror of that fatal blue mould which damp engenders upon 
the surface of a picture. The fire-light glimmered upon golden frames, 
and glowed here and there in the ruby depths of rich Bohemian glass, 
and flashed in fitful gleams upon rare porcelain vases and cold busts of 
stainless marble; but the rooms had a desolate look, somehow, in spite 
of the warmth and light and splendour. 

Mrs. Warman, the housekeeper, told Isabel of Mr. Lansdell’s where- 
abouts. He was at Milan, Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey had been good 
enough to tell Mrs. Warman; somewheres in Italy that was, the house- 
keeper believed; and he was to spend the rest of the winter in Rome, 
and then he was going on to Constantinople, and goodness knows 
where! For there never was such a traveller, or any one so restless-like. 

“Tsn’t it a pity he don’t marry his cousin Lady Gwendoline, and 
settle down like his pa?” said Mrs. Warman. “It do seem a shame for 
such a place as this to be shut up from year’s end to year’s end, till the 
very pictures get quite a ghastly way with them, and seem to stare at 
one reproachful-like, as if they was asking, over and over again, ‘ Where 
is he? Why don’t he come home?” 
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Isabel was standing with her back to the chill winter sky outside the 
window, and the housekeeper did not perceive the effect of her discourse. 
That simple talk was very painful to Mrs. Gilbert. It seemed to her as 
if Roland Lansdell’s image receded farther and farther from her in this 
grand place, where all the attributes of his wealth and station were a 
standing evidence of the great gulf between them. 

“What am I to him?” she thought. “What can such a despicable 
wretch as I am ever be to him? If he comes home, it will be to marry 
Lady Gwendoline. Perhaps he will tell her how he used to meet me 
by the mill-stream, and they will laugh together about me.” 

The hot blood surged up to her face as she thought of that brief 
summer-time, that one glorious glimpse of happiness, that one bright 
peep into paradise, which had only served to render the dull earth 
uglier and duller than it had been before. 

Had her conduct been shameless and unwomanly, and would he re- 
member her only to despise her? She hoped that if Roland Lansdell ever 
returned to Midlandshire, it would be to find her dead. He could not 
despise her if she was dead. The only pleasant thought she had that 
afternoon was the fancy that Mr. Lansdell might come back to Mordred, 
and engage himself to his cousin, and the marriage would take place at 
Graybridge church; and as he was leading his bride along the quiet 
avenue, he would start back, anguish-stricken, at the sight of a newly- 
erected headstone—“ To the memory of Isabel Gilbert, aged 20.” 20! 
that seemed quite old, Mrs. Gilbert thought. She had always fancied 
that the next best thing to marrying a duke would be to fade into an 
early grave before the age of eighteen. 

The first visit to Mordred made the Doctor’s Wife very unhappy. 
Was it not a reopening of all the old wounds? Did it not bring too 
vividly back to her the happy summer-day when he had sat beside her 
at luncheon, and bent his handsome head and subdued his deep voice as 
he talked to her? 

Having broken the ice, however, she went very often to the Priory; 
and on one or two occasions even condescended to take an early cup of 
tea with Mrs. Warman the housekeeper, though she felt that by so doing 
she in some small measure widened the gulf between Mr. Lansdell and 
herself. Little by little she grew to feel quite at home in the splendid 
rooms. I[t was very pleasant to sit in a low easy-chair in the library,— 
his easy-chair,—with a pile of books on the little reading-table by her 
side, and the glow of the great fire subdued by a noble screen of ground- 
glass and brazen scroll-work. Mrs. Gilbert was honestly fond of read- 
ing, and in the library at Mordred her life seemed less bitter than else- 
where. She read a great deal of the lighter literature upon Mr. Lans- 
dell’s bookshelves,—novels and poems, biographies and autobiographies, 
letters, and travels in bright romantic lands. To read of the countries 
through which Mr. Lansdell wandered seemed almost like following him. 
As Mrs. Gilbert grew more and more familiar with the grand old 
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mansion, and more and more friendly with Mrs. Warman the house- 
keeper, she took to wandering in and out of all the rooms at pleasure, 
sometimes pausing before one picture, sometimes sitting before another 
for half-an-hour at atime lost in reverie. She knew all the pictures, 
and had learned their histories from Mrs. Warman, and ascertained 
which of them were most valued by Mr. Lansdell. She took some of 
the noble folios from the lower shelves of the library, and read the 
lives of her favourite painters, and stiff translations of Italian dis- 
quisitions on art. Her mind expanded amongst all the beautiful 
things around her, and the graver thoughts engendered out of grave 
books pushed away many of her most childish fancics, her simple 
sentimental yearnings. The consciousness of her ignorance increased 
as she became less ignorant; and there were times when this ro- 
mantic girl was almost sensible, and resigned to the fact that Ro- 
land Lansdell could have no part in the story of her life. It is im- 
possible to live in the constant companionship of great writers without 
growing wiser and better in their grave and genial company. Slow and 
subtle is the influence that is exercised, unconscious the improvement that 
is wrought; but not the less certain. Isabel Gilbert went home from 
Mordred by and by with a cheerful countenance, and grected her husband 
pleasantly, and was tolerably reconciled to a life whose dull monotony 
was in some manner counterbalanced by the leisure that left her free to 
read delightful books. Ifthe drowsy life, the quiet afternoons in the 
deserted chambers of the Priory, could have gone smoothly on for ever, 
I firmly believe that Isabel Gilbert would have, little by little, developed 
into a clever and sensible woman; but the current of her existence was 
not to glide with one dull motion to the end. There were to be storms 
and peril of shipwreck, and fear and anguish, before the waters flowed 
into a quiet haven, and the story of her life was ended. 

One day in March, one bleak day, when the big fires in the rooms 
at Mordred seemed especially comfortable, Mrs. Gilbert carried her books 
into an inner apartment, haif boudoir, half drawing-room, at the end of 
a long suite of splendid chambers. She took off her bonnet and shawl, 
and smoothed her dark hair before the glass. She had altered a little 
since the autumn, and the face that looked out at her to-day was thinner 
and older than that passionate tear-blotted face which she had seen in 
the glass on the night of Roland Lansdell’s departure. Her sorrow had 
not been the less real because it was weak and childish, and had told con- 
siderably upon her appearance. But she was getting over it. She was 
almost sorry to think that it was so. She was almost grieved to find 
that her grief was less keen than it had been six months ago, and that 
the splendour of Roland Lansdell’s image was perhaps a trifle faded. 

But to-day Mrs. Warman was destined to undo the good work so 
newly effected by grave books, and to awaken all Isabel’s regrets for 
the missing squire of Mordred. The worthy housekeeper had received 
a letter from her master, which she brought in triumph to Mrs, Gil- 
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bert. It was a very brief epistle, enclosing cheques for divers payments, 
and giving a few directions about the gardens and stables. “ See that 
pines and grapes are sent to Lord Ruysdale’s, whenever he likes to have 
them ; and I shall be glad if you send hothouse fruit and flowers occa- 
sionally to Mr. Gilbert, the surgeon of Graybridge. He was very kind 
to some of my people. Be sure that every attention is shown to Mrs. 
Gilbert whenever she comes to Mordred.” 

Isabel’s eyes grew dim as she read this part of the letter. He thought 
of her far away—at the other end of the world almost, as it seemed 
to her, for his letter was dated from Corfu; he remembered her exist- 
ence, and was anxious for her happiness! The books were no use to her 
that day. She sat, with a volume open in her lap, staring at the fire, 
and thinking of him. She went back into the old italics again. - THis 
image shone out upon her in all its ancient splendour. Oh, dreary, 
dreary life where he was not! How was she to endure her existence ? 
She clasped her hands in a wild rapture. “Oh, my darling, if you could 
know how I love you!” she whispered, and then started, confused and 
blushing. Never until that moment had she dared to put her passion 
into words. The Priory clocks struck three succeeding hours, but Mrs. 
Gilbert sat in the same attitude, thinking of Roland Lansdell. The 
thought of going home and facing her daily life again was unutterably 
painful to her. That fatal letter—so commonplace to a common reader 
—had revived all the old exaltation of feeling. Once more Isabel Gil- 
bert floated away upon the wings of sentiment and fancy, into that un- 
real region where the young squire of Mordred reigned supreme, beautiful 
as a prince in a fairy tale, grand as a demigod in some classic legend. 

The French clock on the mantelpiece chimed the half hour after 
four, and Mrs. Gilbert looked up, aroused for a moment from her reverie. 

“ Half-past four,” she thought; “ it will be dark at six, and I have a 
long walk home.” 

Home! she shuddered at the simple monosyllable which it is the 
special glory of our language to possess. The word is very beautiful, 
no doubt; especially so to a wealthy country magnate,—happy owner 
of a grand old English mansion, with fair lands and covers, home-farm 
and model-farm buildings, shadowy park and sunlit pleasaunce, and 
wonderful dairies lined with majolica ware, and musical with the 
plashing of a fountain. 

But for Mrs. Gilbert ‘home’ meant a square-built house in a dusty 
lane, and was never to mean any thing better or brighter. She got 
up from her low seat, and breathed a long-drawn sigh as she took 
her bonnet and shawl from a table near her, and began to put them on 
before the glass. 

“ The parlour at home always looks ugliest and barest and shabbiest 
when I have been here,” she thought, as she turned away from the glass, 
and moved towards the door. : 

She paused suddenly. The door of the boudoir was ajar: all the 
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other doors in the long range of rooms were open, and she heard a 
footstep coming rapidly towards her: a man’s footstep! Was it one of 
the servants? No; no servant’s foot ever touched the ground with 
that firm and stately tread. It was a stranger’s footstep, of course. 
Who should come there that day except a stranger? He was far away— 
at the other end of the world almost. It was not within the limits of 
possibility that is footfall should sound on the floors of Mordred Priory. 

And yet! and yet! Isabel stopped, with her heart beating violently, 
her hands clasped, her lips apart and tremulous. And in the next 
moment the step was close to the threshold, the door was pushed 
open, and she was face to face with Roland Lansdell; Roland Lansdell, 
whom she never thought to see again upon this earth! Roland Lans- 
dell, whose face had looked at her in her dreams by day and night 
any time within these last six months! 

“ Tsabel—Mrs. Gilbert!” he said, holding out both his hands, and 
taking hers, which were as cold as death. 

She tried to speak, but no sound came from her tremulous lips. 
She could utter no word of welcome to this restless wanderer, but 
stood before him breathless and trembling. Mr. Lansdell drew a chair 
towards her, and made her sit down. 

“T startled you,” he said; “you did not expect to see me. I had 
no right to come to you so suddenly; but they told me you were 
here, and I wanted so much to see you,—I wanted so much to speak 
to you.” 

The words were insignificant enough, but there was a warmth and 
earnestness in the tones that was new to Isabel. Faint blushes flickered 
into her cheeks, so deathly pale a few moments before; her eyelids fell 
over the dark unfathomable eyes; a look of sudden happiness spread 
itself upon her face and made it luminous. 

“T thought you were at Corfu,” she said. “I thought you would 
never, never, never come back again.” 

“T have been at Corfu, and in Italy, and in innumerable places. I 
meant to stay away; but—but I changed my mind, and I came back. 
I hope you are glad to sce me again ?” 

What could she say to him? Her terror of saying too much kept 
her silent ; the beating of her heart sounded in her ears, and she was 
afraid that he too must hear that tell-tale sound. She dared not raise 
her eyes, and yet she knew that he was looking at her earnestly, scrutin- 
isingly even. 

“Tell me that you are glad to see me,” he said. “ Ah, if you knew 
why I went away—why I tried so hard to stay away—why I have come 
back after all—after all—so many resolutions made and broken—so 
many deliberations—so much doubt and hesitation! Isabel! tell me 
you are glad to see me once more!” 

She tried to speak, and faltered out a word or two, and broke down, 
and turned away from him. And then she looked round at him again 
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with a sudden impulse, as innocently and childishly as Zuleika may 
have looked at Selim ; forgetful for a moment of the square-built house 
in the dusty lane, of George Gilbert, and all the duties of her life. 

“JT have been so unhappy,” she exclaimed ; “I have been so miser- 
able ; and you will go away again by and by, and I shall never, never 
see you any more !” 

Her voice broke, and she burst into tears ; and then, remembering 
the surgeon all in a moment, she brushed them hastily away with her 
handkerchief. 

“You frightened me so, Mr. Lansdell,” she said; “and I’m very 
late, and I was just going home, and my husband will be waiting for 
me. He comes to meet me sometimes when he can spare time. Good- 
by.” 

. She held out her hand, looking at Roland nervously as she did so. 
Did he despise her very much? she wondered. No doubt he had come 
home to marry Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey, and there would be a fine 
wedding in the bright May weather. There was just time to go into a 
consumption between March and May, Mrs. Gilbert thought; and her 
tombstone might be ready for the occasion, if the gods who bestow 
upon their special favourites the boon of early death would only be kind 
to her. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Lansdell,” she repeated. 

“Let me walk with you a little way. Ah, if you knew how I have 
travelled night and day; if you knew how I have languished for this 
hour, and for the sight of—” 

For the sight of what? Roland Lansdell was looking down at the 
pale face of the Doctor’s Wife as he uttered that unfinished sentence. 
But amongst all the wonders that ever made the story of a woman’s 
life wonderful, it could never surely come to pass that a demigod would 
descend from the ethereal regions which were his common habitation 
upon her account, Mrs. Gilbert thought. She went home in the chill 
March twilight, but not through the bleak and common atmosphere 
which other people breathed that afternoon; for Mr. Lansdell walked by 
her side, and, not encountering the surgeon, went all the way to Gray- 
bridge, and only left Mrs. Gilbert at the end of the dusty lane in which 
the doctor’s red lamp already glimmered faintly in the dusk. Would 
the master of Mordred Priory have been stricken with any sense of 
shame if he had met George Gilbert? There was an air of decision in 
Roland Lansdell’s manner which seemed like that of a man who acts 
upon a settled purpose, and has no thought of shame. 
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Che Streets of the World. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


LIVERPOOL : CHURCH STREET. 


Peruaps I am wrong. Perhaps I have made a blunder. If s0, it 
will not be, by the ten-thousandth, the only one I have committed. I 
have taken Church Street as the representative one in Liverpool, 
among those of the World. Perhaps I should have taken Dale Street. 
Aiblins, as the Scotch say, I should have selected Lime Street, 
South John Street, Paradise Street, Whitechapel, Islington ; these 
might have served my turn better than the short and any thing but 
picturesque thoroughfare I have chosen to fix upon; but the die is 
cast—yacta est alea—and I abide by Church Street as personifying 
Liverpool. What does it matter @ /a longue? You know that, after 
all, my choice of a street is but a subterfuge, a transparent excuse for 
saying what I know, and what I think, of a city generally. ’Tis 
but a peg to hang the hat of reverie upon; and sometimes, I am 
fain to confess, the scribe is apt to keep his hat upon his head, or to 
twiddle it in his fingers, neglecting to hang it on its proper peg at all. 
By which I mean that I have an inveterate habit of digression. It was 
born in me, and it will die with me, I suppose. I was always prone to 
fall to leeward, and to desert the main-road, if any thing worthy of 
notice was to be found round the corner. I have been flying off at 
tangents from Fortune’s wheel for many, many years. If I can’t get 
meal, I take malt. Philosophically, the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis acted upon the same principle. Do you know the story of his 
canvassing for a seat in Parliament, and soliciting a vote from a surly 
Radical, who, with the usual arrogant conceit belonging to that political 
creed, told him that he disapproved of his principles, and that he should 
vote for the opposition candidate? “Never mind,” quoth Sir George ; 
“can you tell me of any remarkable instances of human longevity which 
have occurred in your presence ?” The scholar-statesman had a theory 
that the instances of extreme length of life on record rested only on tra- 
dition, not more credible than those of early Roman history, which he 
helped, to a much greater extent than Niebuhr did, to demolish, and that 
there was no positive evidence of any one ever having attained a hun- 
dred years of age. He disbelieved in Old Parr quite as much as he did 
in Romulus and Remus, and held most of the legends regarding cen- 
tenarians to be merely the gossip of the old-men’s ward at the work- 
house. Daddy Pauper doesn’t know how old he is. He is blear-eyed 
and bedridden, and drivels; and so they give out that he is a hundred- 
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and-three, and the matron shows him as a curiosity to visitors. The 
story quoted above is eminently characteristic of Sir George’s equable 
temperament. If he couldn’t satisfy his appetite for political advance- 
ment, he could at least slake his thirst for knowledge. There is a parallel 
anecdote recounted of a shrewd Down Easter travelling in an American 
railway-car. He met a buxom widow; entered into conversation with 
her ; “improved the occasion ;” made strong love to her, and asked her 
to marry him. He underwent an indignant and scornful refusal. “No 
offence, marm,” said the unabashed Down Easter ; “kin you tell me how 
much you giv for that thar umberell’” He had the usual mania of his 
compatriots for asking questions ; and if he couldn’t obtain the hand of 
a lady he had never seen before, was at least determined to ascertain 
the price of her parasol. 

Those who expect to obtain useful knowledge or solid information 
from these papers will be grievously disappointed. Wisdom is not cry- 
ing at the corner of the Streets of the World. This book is not a guide 
to any where. It is full of topographical errors. It is a shifting chronicle 
of day-dreams. I believe that I have walked in the streets of which I 
talk ; but if I haven’t, I shall challenge no man to the duello who doubts 
—in howsoever contumelious terms—my veracity. I have given up 
quarrelling: I am a man of peace. I have given up dogmatising: I am 
not certain about any thing—save that I was born, and that I shall die : 


“Tf Iam right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay: 
If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find the better way.” 


Iam not prepared to make an affidavit in the matter, but I believe 
the above lines are to be found in Pope’s “ Universal Prayer.” I daresay 
that I have not quoted the stanza correctly. “What is truth?” said 
jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an answer. 

Thus, then, Church Street Liverpool represents to’ me, and it must 
do, perforce, the same for you, the Liverpudlian element generally. 
Don’t expect a catalogue raisonné of the contents of Church Street. I 
know nothing about its history, about its antiquity, about the lives and 
adventures of its oldest or of its youngest inhabitants. I took Church 
Street as it came to me, on trust, like a made-dish at a public dinner. 
The waiter brought it tome. I looked over my shoulder. I liked the 
look of the entrée, and I did eat of it. But a minute afterwards, I was 
deep in duckling, or in haunch of mutton, or some other viand. Conse- 
quently, don’t expect me to be faithful to Church Street. I shall be in 
and out of it like a dog in a fair. I do not consider it indispensable 
that you should see a thing in order to write diffusely about it. I am 
the man who has journeyed thirty-seven times to Paris, and who has 
never yet beheld Versailles. And yet I have filled some columns in my 
time with dissertations upon the Salle des Batailles and the Gil de Boeuf 
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—upon the Orangery and the Opera~House—upon the Escalier de Marbre 
and the Petit Trianon. 

However, in this paper there is no deception, no cunning feat of 
what Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton calls “literary clairvoyance,” but what 
humbler men term “ fudging.” I am not, either, about to throw myself 
back on the metempsychosis, and start the hypothesis that there might 
have been a Liverpool and a Church Street, and that I might have 
wandered and pondered in both ten thousand years ago. Not so, my 
friends. I am sure (as sure at least as he whose life the assurance-office 
refuses to take) that I have been in Liverpool, and in Church Street, 
within these five years. Saw the church and the green-foliaged church-’ 
yard. Also the great drapery-establishment once the Liver theatre. 
Also Post-Office Place, with the print-shop at the corner, and the Exhi- 
bition Rooms of the defunct Liverpool Academy round the turning. 
Also Horsberg’s great every-thing shop,—a place reminding me very 
closely of Stampa’s at Constantinople, and of the Angliski Magazin at 
St. Petersburg. Also the commodious and fashionably-stocked premises 
of Messrs. Jeffrey and Morrish, the Swan and Edgar’s of Liverpool. This 
is Church Street, is it not? Tell me, O ye cognoscenti of the teeming 
city of the Liver! 

Now, though there be streets and streets in Liverpool—iong streets, 
broad strects, handsome streets, wealthy streets—Church Street is to me 
the Liverpudlian thoroughfare par excellence. It is the Strada Reale of 
the great metropolis of ships and cotton-brokers. It is the only street 
in Liverpool, moreover, where you get rid of those eternal ships and 
those eternal brokers, and where the babble of commerce is not heard. 
The trading of Church Street ministers only to luxury. The shops are 
as those of Regent Street and the Palais Royal. Open carriages with 
sleeck-skinned steeds and fat coachmen, broughams, flunkeys, grooms, 
and saddle-horses are visible there. I have seen a post-chaise in Church 
Street. The thoroughfare is subject to the influences and mutations of 
fashion. It has its brisk and its slack time, its siesta and its aristocratic 
season. And, upon my word, I think on a fine morning in Church Street 
you may see as many pretty and well-dressed young ladies as are visible 
in Sackville Street, Dublin. This is saying a great deal, since it is 
notorious that Irish girls of the middle and affluent classes are the pret- 
tiest and most charming in the whole world. 

The Lancashire witches are renowned for beauty—in Lancashire; 
but the boast is a local one; and there are many travellers who extend 
but scant credence to it. There are pretty girls at Manchester, and 
some at Preston—but, there, I don’t wish to be invidious. Among the 
factory-lasses beauty, or even comeliness, is certainly very rare; and it 
is better for the poor creatures that, as a rule, they should be coarse- 
featured, low-browed, tanned-skinned, and square-jawed. While men 
are men the beauty of a poor girl will be her destruction. These per- 
haps ungallant, but I trust not libellous, remarks do not apply to the 
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female population in a happier grade of life than those whose lot it is 
incessantly to labour for meagre and grudgingly-paid wages. The maid- 
servants in Manchester are fair to see, but they very rarely belong to 
the factory -“ hands” class. The waitresses, barmaids, shop-women, 
clerks and book-keepers and telegraphic operators—for in Manchester, 
IT am happy to say, a great deal cf what is ordinarily, and cruelly, and 
stupidly, held in London to be man’s work, is done by women—are 
prettier still; and the young ladies, properly so called,—vwell, they 
really come up to the idea of what you are sometimes led to consider as 
a humorous myth—that of Lancashire witches. But, for all that, give 
me Church Street, Liverpool. When the sun shines (and the great 
seaport is as famous for clear blue skies as the neighbouring Cottonopolis 
is for drizzling rain) the pretty girls come out into Church Street like a 
swarm of bees. They bask in the sunshine, and by the brilliance of 
their attire make Phoebus almost ashamed of his golden panoply. All 
that the dying-works, and muslin-printing and silk-weaving factories 
of the North can achieve redounds to the glory of Church Street. Glas- 
gow and Preston have toiled and spun, and sat up late, and imbrued 
their brawny arms in pinguid vats, and employed cunning French 
designers at large salaries to furnish rare designs, and have turned out 
rich stuffs and fairy-like fabrics, glowing with halcyon hues, all in order 
that the young ladies of Church Street may look lovelier. Mauves and 
Magentas and maizes were seen among the northern fashionables months 
ere they reached Regent Street. Where pork-pie hats, and cavaliers 
and Watteaus with hawk and pheasant plumes, or scarlet swaling feathers 
—where scarlet and violet stockings, and honeycombed waistcoats, and 
silken corduroy mantles, and mohair cloaks, and steel petticoats—were 
first invented, it boots not closely to inquire. They did not all come 
from Paris—vainglorious as is the French capital of its preéminence in 
the mode. London seldom invents any thing. It is content to criticise, 
to adopt, and at last to set its solemn seal of approval upon the newest 
devices of the Continent or the provinces. Brighton has put forth a 
claim to the discovery of the pork-pie hat; but I cannot admit the pre- 
tension. Brighton is too close to London to originate aught. It copies 
and improves upon the great city, or modifies its newfanglements, until 
they are adapted to seaside requirements. I can’t help fancying that 
many of our most transcendent fashions came from the North, and were 
first passed under review in Church Street, Liverpool. 

It has been said that it is not good for a man to be too much alone. 
This axiom holds, I think, with sufficient force as to solitary confine- 
ment, as to monastic seclusion, as to misanthropically shutting yourself 
up with your own thoughts, your own liver-complaint, or your own 
banker’s book, or as to immuring yourself in a study, and brooding over 
a new pump, or a new epic, or an old Greek scholiast. But I will: tell 
you of a thing twenty times worse than being “alone by yourself.” 
Pardon the Hibernic savour of the pleonasm. Twenty, forty, a hundred 
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times worse is it to be alone in the middle of a crowd of pretty girls. 
What people say of the misery of solitude amidst your own sex is bosh. 
Men are not so fond of men, or women of women, as to yearn to rush up 
to them and embrace them, without having been properly introduced to 
them. By a “ proper introduction,” I mean that you should have been in- 
troduced to the person with whom it is desirable to form an acquaintance 
three several times, by three several friends. After that you may know 
the person. I believe it is a rule in polite society to cut any one (not 
being a lady) the next time you meet him after having been introduced 
to him. It is rather 4 comfort than an inconvenience to find yourself 
in the centre of five hundred men, and to scowl upon them all round. 
They may respect you, and take you to be somebody. “An austere 
fellow,” they may whisper; “but has evidently a proper sense of his 
own dignity.” How pleasant it is to have been for ten years a member 
of the same club with that individual with the red whiskers, with whom 
you have smoked cigars, drunk cool drinks, discussed the news and 
gossip of the day, sat on the same sofa and at the same dinner-table in 
the club, but whom ow? of the club you are bound not to know from 
Adam! You meet him on board a Rhine steamer, or at a table-d’héte, 
or in a railway-carriage. He looks at you and scowls. You return the 
compliment, and cut the leaves of your Saturday Review. If you pull 
one window down, he draws the opposite one up. When you mect him 
in the club again, he will be chatty and friendly, and you will discuss 
the merits of the favourite for the Derby, or the reigning demirep, over 
the club stimulants and the club narcotics. This charming system of 
cynical gregariousness is entirely of modern growth. It is precisely the 
converse to the story of Chesterfield cutting the pleb, who, to his piteous 
remonstrance that his lordship used to know him very well in Bath, 
replied, that when he met him in Bath, he should be very glad to know 
him again. Nowadays we know each other in London, but cut one 
another at Bath or Baden-Baden. 

I have been solitary in the throng of female loveliness in Liverpool, 
and I have howled thereat. I have said, “ Why don’t I know the young 
lady in blue? why can’t I beg the exquisite creature in the striped 
barége to take my arm? what have I done that yonder snob in the 
cheap hat, the ill-made trousers, and with the clectrotyped watchguard, 
is to flirt with that delectable damsel in the pink bonnet, and grin and 
leer at her?” IfI were to address her, unintroduced, she would scream 
—she would faint. Her papa, or her relatives, might come up and beat 
me with fists or with sticks. Even yonder snob pourrait me demander 
raison for my conduct. It might end in my committal to Kirkdale 
Gaol under the Aggravated Assaults Act. Why is there no freemasonry 
for females as well as males? Then might I make her the mystic 
sign, and she recognise me at once as a brother. So have I gone on 
groaning and grinding my teeth, and eating my own heart, and treading 
on men’s toes, in order to provoke them to quarrel with me. But in 
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vain. I have often thought, what would be the result if the solitary 
wanderer went up to a lovely one, and whispered in her ear, “ Maiden, 
perpend. I love you to distraction. If you don’t immediately intro- 
duce me to your aunt, and ask me home to tea and sally-lunns, and play 
Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ to me afterwards, upon my word and honour I 
will blow out my brains, even on the pavement of this maleficent 
Church Street, Liverpool.” Alack! I am afraid that a course of action 
even so desperate would effect but little good. The young lady would 
but imagine you were mad, and give you in charge to a policeman. 
And, after all, it is perhaps preferable to be alone among the houris of 
Church Street than to be pining in a padded room in the county-lunatic 
asylum. 

There came a time when I knew Liverpool better, and was not alone 
among the enchantresses. Then they lost, as an aggregate, all their 
charms for me; and I could only gaze with love, devotion, rapture, upon 
one of them. It didn’t last long. I don’t think I was very well treated. 
Of course the blame was laid on me by her aunt. However, she is an- 
other’s; and I wish her joy of him. It is a very sad story, and we will 
drop the curtain upon it, if you please. 

There are people who maintain that you sce prettier girls on the 
Landing-stage, or on the great Dockyard wall skirting the estuary of the 
Mersey, than in Church Street. I deny that. The crowd may be greater, 
the dresses and faces more varied, the whole scene more bustling and 
garish on the promenades I have named; but in Church Street you find 
elegance, refinement, the luxurious languor of wealth and luxury. The 
muslins don’t look as though they had been thrice washed; the bonnets 
don’t look as though they were made up at home; the silks are never 
scoured, the ribbons never faded, the gloves never mended, the parasols 
never relined. All is solid in its splendour—new, expensive, ten-thou- 
sand-a-yearish. 

I beg pardon of that youth whom I unjustly stigmatised just now as 
asnob. Hea snob! Iam proud to recognise him as my superior in 
every possible way. It was my jealousy—my devouring, jaundiced, 
green-eyed jealousy, that incited me to insult him. Let me hasten to 
make him amends. The appearance of the Liverpool bucks in Church 
Street is tremendous. They do not precisely resemble the solemn, 
tawny, vapid London swells; but they are nevertheless prodigious. They 
are more akin to our dandies of Capel Court and exquisites of Mincing 
Lane; but immeasurably surpass them in splendour of apparel and 
jauntiness of mien. They delight in blue frock-coats and grass-green 
Newmarkets, and white hats with mourning-bands. Their pegtops are 
astounding. The lustre of their boots, the sheen of their gloves, the 
ornate character of their fine linen unapproachable. They are covered 
with jewelry, and are very fond of driving dogcarts. Nine-tenths of 
their number have something to do with ships or with cotton, and are 
as much at home on the Exchange flags as in Church Street; but they 
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vary the occupations of business with betting and flirting; and run the 
blockade, or away with a pretty girl, with equal alacrity. 

On the whole, although Church Street Liverpool does not present 
one peculiar characteristic of the great maritime mart of the North, and 
might, to the ordinary observer, be just as well placed in Cheltenham, 
or Bath, or Clifton, or Leamington, as in Liverpool, it is my favourite 
street in the Liver’s famed city. The reason may be that one is apt to 
grow weary of those eternal ships, ships, ships—miles after miles of 
docks; a boundless immensity of palm-oil casks, guano-sheds, bonding- 
warehouses, pitch and tar, hemp and junk, and wharfingers’ counting- 
houses. “Ships, colonies, and commerce” are all very well; but in the 
end they pall upon you. I have often wondered, so omnipresent is the 
ship-element in Liverpool, not to see an American clipper lying at an- 
chor before the Adelphi Hotel, or not to hear that the goods-station of 
the London and North-Western Railway had been converted into a 
graving dock. You cannot enter a theatre or a music-hall in Liverpool 
without being made aware that Jack is alive, and vivid too, in the most 
riotous manner. Jack’s delight—his Lovely Nan—is more rampant here 
than even in Portsmouth or in Wapping. She recls about Paradise 
Street and Whitechapel in open noonday, very tipsy, and very scantily 
attired, and screeches foul disparagement at the Sailors’ Home. No- 
body, save Jack, takes any notice of her. She is considered as an insti- 
tution of the place, and in some manner bound up with ships, colonies, 
and commerce. At least, she used to be, the last time I went to Liver- 
pool. But into Church Street she never ventures while it is light. The 
aristocratic promenade is tacitly tabooed ground to her; and as Jack 
doesn’t care about going where Lovely Nan is not to be found, the 
traveller is spared the nuisance of being called on all day to solve the 
momentous question, “ What shall we do with the drunken sailor?” and 
his more drunken and more turbulent companion. Therefore, I say, 
give me ships, colonies, and commerce in their proper places; but give 
me, above all things, when I visit Liverpool, the gay and smiling Church 
Street, with its bevies of fair dames and damsels, to take my walks 
abroad in. 
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A Word or two about Portry. 


Pytuias and I are friends. We have tastes and habits in common. 
We are both literary, and contribute articles to the best periodicals. 
Pythias chiefly composes in prose, and I in verse. We love to read 
our manuscripts to each other, previous to submitting them to the 
sterner editorial judgment. 

Now Pythias has lately written a little thing that I (with true 
friendly frankness) have abused; and I have lately written a little 
thing that he has—well, not exactly abused, but still—not praised. 
And I would rather have downright abuse than nothing. 

But I begin to see a great difference in my own ideas and those 
of my excellent Pythias about poetry. 

There is no accounting for taste. This is not exactly a novel re- 
mark, but I make it here as especially applicable to taste in Art. 

My opinion on this subject, for instance, may be worth no more 
than that of Pythias, though I must add that I doubt if he has ever 
quite appreciated what J do. 

Pythias admits hardly any thing that is sentimental under the head 
of poctry. It seems to me this way of thinking would knock a vast 
deal of very good poetry on the head. I believe a poem of pure senti- 
ment may be written: and I have lately tried to illustrate this idea 
in a little piece. (Calm yourself, perturbed reader; I am nof going to 
insert it here.) 

I mean that I think figures may be altogether excluded from short 
poems. I am sure that many of the Sonnets of Shakespeare would 
move me equally without the intricate and difficult figures they con- 
tain, and which, so far from illustrating the thought, often render it 
obscure. 

On the other hand, many of these Sonnets are perfect poetry with- 
out containing a single metaphor. 

I have just opened the book to see whether I cannot find an in- 
stance to exemplify my meaning, and I do so in the very first page I 
open at. Take the 72d Sonnet : 

“ Oh, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love, 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite : 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceaséd I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart. 
Oh, lest your true love may seem false in this, 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me, nor you. 
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For I am shamed by that which I bring forth ; 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth.” 


What poem could be more purely poetical, and at the same time more 
totally destitute of imagery? Unless the seventh line can be said 
to present an image, which I doubt, or at least one that deserves the 
name. The poetry of it all lies in the sentiment—in its excessive ten- 
derness. 

The simplest and least figurative expression of thought is generally 
the most poetical and the best. Who questions but what the words 
“Wilt thou remember me ?” are more poetical than “ Wilt thou preserve 
me in thy memory’s shrine?” Yet they contain no figure: they are 
the simplest and most direct and intense expression of the thought. 

Tt would be absurd to deny that figures greatly improve some 
poetry. In fact, they may constitute the poetry. All I contend for is, 
that there is a certain tenderness of sentiment so delicate and pure 
and impassioned in its meaning, that simple and abstract forms of ex- 
pression may render it better than figurative language. 

Songs are nearly always the direct expression of thought ; and though 
by reason of the subject they generally present images to the mind, 
those images are not illustrations, but the simple objects referred to in 
Nature. For instance : 

“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me,” &e. 

Now here are the works of Mr. Percinet: several charming small 
volumes of charming small poetry. It strikes me that Mr. Percinet 
has a wrong notion of his art, although some of his verses are very 
elegant, and show a beautiful and sensitive mind. His system is 
apparently to note down all the poetical facts he; meets with, either 
in books or life, and then to dish them up, with abundant reflections, 
by way of garniture, in the shape of sonnets and ballads. If an in- 
genious thought occurs to him, he ms? write a poem in order to bring it 
in. He makes a drawing an inch square, and pastes it on an acre of paper. 

Sometimes, however, we can easily forgive his’ expansions in favour 
of the amiable feeling they display. And if his creations are called up 
like bubbles from the tiniest possible element, and consist of the thinnest 
possible material, and are inflated to the utmost possible degree, we must 
admit that the slight toy wears some beautiful colours. 

His poems really are charming, but they have all this fault in com- 
mon : they are little -essays written on poetical subjects; so that fre- 
quently the whole poetry of the piece is exhausted_in the heading. Take 
an instance: “ Zo my Wife, on her wishing for some leaves of the walnut- 
trees by the Rhine, under which we walked every evening during the first 
month of our marriage.” 

Well, what can Percinet say more? All the poetry is already owt. 
But he will make a poem about it, because the subject is so poetical ! 
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In the poem itself there is not a single idea introduced that is not ne- 
cessarily called up in the mind of the reader by perusing the title. 

But if Percinet be not destined to live, I will fling a rosebud in his 
tomb. His style is correct ; his versification liquid ; he has tenderness, 
yet never hecomes ludicrous. 

I feel less kindly disposed towards another poet, who stands before 
me in his green singing robes, and frowning, methinks, somewhat arro- 
gantly. 

Yes, Mr. Phlegeros, there is a good deal of power in what you do ; 
but it is all so writhing, gasping, starting, staring, that I should be 
rather glad if it were altogether folly, not worth the pains of reading, 
instead of tempting me on by the allurements of certain merits—a flower 
or two of imagination, here and there, among a prickly wilderness of 
scrub. You are always straining in the least matters ; always over- 
laying the veriest trifle with ponderous similes, as though you should 
hang a hundredweight to the tendrils of a vine. 

And this writhing, gnashing contortion is the antipodes of grace, 
which consists in the magic ease, the clear flow; like a dancer’s bound, 
or the walk of a race-horse. 

I know a French word that expresses your kind of intellect, Mr. 
Phlegeros,—rabougri, stunted; a knotted shrunken stem. 

There was once a celebrated lawyer and legislator, who had certain 
faculties in perfection, but whose nature I am inclined to believe lacked 
love and music. Whose talent for writing history was first-rate; who 
had sound views of policy, immense reading, marvellous memory, some 
appreciation of character, an eye for dramatic effect, and a most clear 
forcible style. A certain hardness, a dogmatic firmness, not without 
considerable partisanship, made him rather rough to the palate. I find 
his noble prose-writing not without a slight odour of vanity; and I 
make bold to say I don’t like his poctry. In truth there seems to me a 
kind of audacity in trolling out verses about old Rome in that jingle- 
jangle metre. A lack of good taste not compensated for by very much 
originality, or very many touches of genius. 

Surely this was a great man who could make grand speeches, but 
not a poem. 

After all, how few verses, comparatively with the number produced, 
are more than mere echoes; mere plaster-of-Paris casts, and not 
moulded on the body of the original thought with good vigorous native 
clay! And mere verse is worse than worthless. It is the unobserved, 
unconscious working of this truth that makes people in general turn 
away from a page the instant they see the lines begin with capitals, and 
end at irregular distances. They expect something weak and stale, 
and in nine hundred and ninety-nine instances out of a thousand this 
expectation is verified by fact. 

The mechanical attention to rhythm, and rhyme, commonly impairs 
the vigour of expression of which unshackled and many-cadenced prose 
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is capable. Prose is a more powerful instrument of music than verse 
can be; and the infinite variety of its modulations adapts itself spon- 
taneously to all moods. Jean Paul Richter—if I may dare judge with 
my imperfect knowledge of his language—was a great poet, though he 
never wrote a line of verse. I should think his prose had finer har- 
monies than almost any verse. So has Jeremy Taylor’s. Many write 
most vigorously in prose, who become weak and flimsy the instant 
they attempt verse. But there is no instance, that I remember, of a 
true poet who could not write prose of excellent quality. This proves 
that the ear of a poet detects better than others the latent and less 
ordered harmonies of prose, and consequently the fitness of prose for 
the poet’s mind. 

The reason we meet with so many persons figuring as poets on the 
strength of a power of versification, lies in the common blunder of those 
good people of confounding such a plentiful accomplishment with “ the 
vision and the faculty divine ;”’ which are the fruit of the very rarest 
combination of gifts and accidents, and quite independent of any trick 
of rhyme. 

Most of us remember our lives by chapters, not verses; and this 
makes the recollection a matter of feeling too vague for poetry. A 
word-painting, to be worth much, must be a picture dashed-in with all 
those impassioned touches of light, and shade, and colour, with which 
the momentary vision of some particular scene asks to be thrown off. 

Recollections of places stamp themselves with a burning vividness 
on the poet’s mind. Nature impresses the poet’s soul as sunlight prints 
a landscape on the sensitive silver of the daguerreotype. 

The poet’s memory pounces down on some scrap of the past, like an 
eagle on a kid, and soars off with it in its talons, to discuss at leisure 
in its eyrie. 

The poet tears open little window-holes in that blind cocoon of the 
present, with which we walk concealed and hooded, and looks out for 
one moment on the past... . It is to snatch pearls out of the deep. 





[Pythias, having listened to the foregoing humble remarks with rather an 
unfriendly expression of countenance, has requested me to add from his dictation 
the following :] 


Advice to Poet-worshippers. 

Never read a poct’s poems in Ms., with all the alterations and 
amendments, ready for press. Avoid it as you would avoid the tuning 
of fiddles. It is disillusionising : it might seriously shake your faith. 
You would see a great deal more than it is pleasant to see of the im- 
perfections of the great instrument. 

Oh the picking and choosing of words that must have gone on 
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before even the first fair copy was produced! Now all that has a Jittle 
look. It is like an ill-assured touch in painting—like niggling. 

The expression of language is, in fact, too idiomatic to be thought 
out. Happy hits are made at once. Ifa thing is ill said, I doubt if 
all the teasing in the world will make it better. Ifit is well said, 
better leave well alone. I doubt if there is any need to touch-up the 
indifferent parts of a work with the same aim at petty perfection which 
makes young ladies pull out their bows, and settle their rufflings, before 
they walk into a ballroom. Better, to my thinking, a little natural 
negligence in the smaller features of a work than the least betrayal of 
effort. Hardly should any artist admit, by after-thought improvements, 
the possibility of error in his inspiration. 

And the step of a poet on Parnassus should be free, and assured, 
as of one born on the mountain. 
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City Intelligence. 


WHEN I read, as it is my delight to do daily, of a “quietude which 
characterised the markets of stocks and shares;” or that “caution has 
been evinced by time operators;” or that the shadows cast by some 
coming event caused “but little activity to be manifested in the early 
hours, though towards afternoon greater strength was exhibited;” or 
that “the favourable state of the weather, and the situation of politics, 
has resulted in an extension of speculative engagements,”"—I am in- 
variably lost in wonder and admiration. The diurnal treat never palls; 
its novelty is always fresh; and let the other portions of my newspaper 
be as dull as a wet Sunday at a country inn, I invariably discover in its 
City article recondite passages, which have for me the interest of a love- 
story, and the gentle excitement of a clever conundrum. I never know, 
nor wish to know, why “ prices rallied;” or wherefore “ the demand for 
discount was moderate;” or the reason for “open market transactions” 
being “ fractionally below the Bank rate;” or the occult motives of the 
“ Don Sancho del Panza (Quixotic) Mining Company” in announcing ten 
per-cent profit; or why “ Bartered Indians” decline, and “ South Did- 
‘dlesexes” improve. It is enough for me to know that they all relate to 
“ Great Mammon!—greatest god below the sky;” 
and that these apparently innocent announcements inspire with hope, 
depress with care, render happy or miserable, thousands upon thousands 
of my fellow readers, who take up my favourite column, not as I do, in 
a half-careless, @i/ettante spirit, but with a fierce eagerness to learn the 
best or worst; to ascertain whether the proud port and the free hand 
may be maintained; or whether life is to be recommenced, or, worse 
still, to be henceforth one protracted confession of failure and defeat. 
In that admirable song of Tom Hood’s, so often erroneously attributed 
to Dibdin, you remember how Barney Buntline, having “ turned his 
quid,” remarks to his friend and messmate Mr. Bowling— 
“ A strong nor-wester’s blowing, Bill: 
Hark! don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Lord help ‘em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now!” 

And it may be in some such spirit as his that I commiscrate the people 
whose calm and critical enjoyment of a City article is marred by a per- 
sonal interest in the doings it details. Real appreciation of its hidden 
beauties is impossible to such as these. What do they know of the 
fair girls whose long engagements have been shortened; or the gallant 
young fellows whose dearest hopes are realised; or the clouds which 
roll away from the father’s brow; or the widow’s thanksgiving for her 
escape from imminent peril,—whcrewith my dream-land is peopled, 
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whenever I read that stocks and shares are “buoyant;” or that the 
“tightness of yesterday” has passed away? No, paradoxical as it may 
seem, I maintain that thoroughly to enjoy the chronicle of the money- 
market, you ought to be unburdened with capital. How else can you 
make foolish guesses placidly? or find food for reflection in the fact 
that while “ Spanish” is quoted at “534,” “ Ditto Passive” is only worth 
“332”? I defy you, O moneyed and speculative amico mio, to draw 
playful analogies between this and other matters, or to moralise upon 
the folly of passivity in a world which takes men and things pretty 
much at their own valuation; and where, as Douglas Jerrold wrote 
years ago, every man is “a piece of bank-paper, whereon it is as easy 
to snatch an eagle-quill, and with a brow of bronze and eye of brass to 
write down £ One Thousand Pounds, as with shaking hand and lips of 
indigo to scratch a miserable, pauper-stricken, squalid £ One.” You ex- 
tract amusement from a City article! you see any thing romantic in the 
rise and fall of the funds! you trace imaginary histories, and weep or 
rejoice with the airy phantoms of your brain, as they win or lose the 
gilded counters for which poor humanity risks and suffers so much! 
Go to, my wealthy friend; you yourself are one of the puppets, and you 
now taste what preferment-hunting Dr. Edward Young styled, with an 
energy of condemnation which reminds one of the fox and the grapes, 
“The wretched impotence of gold!” 

You have the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
tingling on your palate; and it were as easy to extract sunbeams of 
cucumbers, as to invest fluctuations in which you are personally in- 
terested with a purely ideal pleasure. It is only the Bowlings and 
Buntlines, who on “the deck are comfortably lying,” that can think 
pleasantly of “the tiles and chimney-pots,” the hopes and fears, which 
are continually flying about the heads of speculative capitalists like 
yourself. Having, I hope, convinced you that I at least am entitled to 
the deep and special interest I have ever taken in City intelligence, you 
will be prepared for the avowal, that I have for years admired in secret 
the mysterious beings who give it to the world. Who are they? where 
do they come from? after what fiery ordeal are they declared fit for 
the tremendous responsibilities they assume? If few products of our 
modern civilisation are more wonderful than a morning newspaper, few 
portions thereof are more astonishing than this daily price-current list 
and elaborate commentary upon the securities of the world. Consider 
the disastrous effect of error; the inevitable consequences following 
upon injudicious advice; the mighty interests involved; the lynx-eyed 
criticism to which the whole is exposed; and the mere manual and 
other labour which it represents; and I have no doubt you will agree 
with me that, whether we regard the amount and accuracy of its infor- 
mation, the peculiar experience necessary for its production, or the 
manifold sources from which its knowledge is derived,—a City-article 
is per se one of the most marvellous features in the daily records of 
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our time. I have, however, always thought it as impossible for the 
compiler of, and commentator upon, this varying array of figures to 
endow them with living breathing interest, as I have shown it to be to 
the ardent speculator for a rise or fall. To Mr. D. Morier Evans 
belongs the credit of dispelling this illusion; for in his last work, 
Speculative Notes and Notes on Speculation, we find ourselves not only 
brought face to face with a veritable “ City-article” writer (the author 
himself), but discover that he is in the habit not only of thoughtfully 
analysing the motives, and carefully gauging the characters, of the busy, 
striving, struggling money-hunters, whose historian he is, but of gene- 
ralising from their actions, and creating lay figures, such as an Old City 
Habitué, and a Young Gentleman from the West, whose talk is as real 
and life-like as if it proceeded from veritable flesh and blood. First 
of Mr. Evans, the City-article writer, himself. His avocations rarely 
commence before other people have concluded their day’s work; the 
object of his life is to procure and disseminate information, which can 
only “ be obtained in particular channels, and from practical sources; 
and which, though eagerly sought and relished by the public, is’—ah, 
here comes the fact I anticipated just now—* scarcely sufficiently valued, 
considering the labour its collection entails.” When in doubt of gaining 
the particular news he seeks, Mr. Evans has for years been in the habit 
of rushing to the great thoroughfare of the Mansion House, there to 
watch the current of human life,—seething and battling as it does with 
every difficulty to make its way onwards,—until he discerns some friend 
or acquaintance able and willing to afford him the desired intelligence. 
Known by sight to the majority of the detectives, it is only the recent 
additions to that force who eye the one stationary man suspiciously, as 
he exchanges rapid greetings with figures in cabs and on omnibuses, who 
are too eager to escape from the noise and turmoil to bestow more than 
a passing thought upon the anxious worker they leave behind. The 
burly bank-porter, who is, it seems, one of Mr. Evans’s purveyors of the 
waifs and strays of financial gossip, has gone home on the particular 
day selected as giving a fair insight into the difficulties which occa- 
sionally beset a City-article writer; and it is only upon the appearance 
of a tall substantial-looking figure in the crowd that anxiety gives 
way to confidence, and to-morrow’s intelligence is considered safe. Of 
fashionable exterior, with an air rather jaunty than self-asserting, this 
for the moment all-important person advances smilingly, and rubbing 
his “ pulpy, well-formed hands,” gives our author unerring information 
upon the cheapness of money, the nature and extent of the day’s 
operations at the Bank, the course and transactions at the Stock Ex- 
change, the condition of the open money-market, the probabilities of 
increased abundance; all of which are carefully noted for publication on 
the following day. The principal movements and fluctuations of the 
hour are accompanied by a running, strongly spiced, and glibly uttered 
ironical commentary upon men and things; and the colloquy ends by 
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the useful, chatty, pleasant soul cheerfully hailing an omnibus, and 
firing a parting joke anent his intended investment in “ Chinese Turn- 
pike Bonds.” The journalist meanwhile wends his way to his office, 
there to shape the raw material he has acquired into a presentable form; 
and as he does so, is haunted by the contrast between his own position 
and that of the comfortable, easy-going, modestly-prosperous gentleman 
he has just left. We accompany the toiler to his desk, and in a few 
graphic touches are made aware that his heart, ordinarily tractable and 
thankful, to-night rebels within him at the drudgery he has to undergo, 
much as if he had been exposed to the cold touch of Mr. Dickens's 
Haunted Man. The calm pleasure enjoyed by his friend, who, after 
lightly bandying facetiz on the subjects whereby he lives, is now 
spending the evening cheerily with his wife; whilst, to quote the writer’s 
words, “here am I working night after night into the silent hours 
for at most a precarious existence if head or hand should fail;” makes 
the contrast a bitter one; and the appointed task is not struggled 
through without a sharp conflict with the hypochondriacal and melan- 
cholic spirit which is benumbing the writer’s soul. Did no warn- 
ing voice whisper, “Call no man happy till he dies”? Four weeks later 
this bland and facile humourist was arraigned for a fraud almost 
unparalleled in its magnitude; and on Mr. Evans making his accus- 
tomed morning calls at the joint-stock banks he learns that his quon- 
dam friend, WILLIAM GEORGE PULLINGER, is at the end of his criminal 
tether; and that at the very time when his playful banter and apparent 
lightness of heart made him an object of envy, Nemesis was at hand, 
and the gyves were almost on his wrists. 

Ornamental ‘and practical banking is a theme which enables our 
author to draw as amusing a contrast between the dull dark route of 
the Princes Street of old, where one or two low-ceilinged, brass-rail- 
countered, dingy-looking private banks flourished, with its present 
aspect of solid palatial magnificence, as between the seber black rai- 
ment and white cravats of the old-fashioned staff, and the busy bustling 
(Mr. Evans is too polite to allude to the dress of gentlemen with whom 
he is brought into daily contact; but is it not proverbial for gorgeous 
contrasts‘) bank-clerk of to-day. To the joint-stock banks belong the 
credit of developing architectural taste. The London and Westminster 
faces its old rival and opponent, the Bank of England, if not on equal 
terms as far as masonry and granite are concerned, at least with the 
proud consciousness of paying a better dividend; the London and 
County obtains a word of praise for its handsomely-fitted, commodious, 
and convenient premises; whilst the Oriental Bank is declared to remind 
the spectator of fabled Eastern magnificence, “ blended with every com- 
fort that may be considered desirable for the employé.” Without stop- 
ping to ask whether sherbet and nautch girls, hookahs and mutes, form 
part of the “blending” wherein these happy officials revel, let us note 
that, with one exception, the private banks have followed the example of 
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their joint-stock rivals, and that even such old Quaker firms as Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co. have coriquered their inherent dislike of change, and have 
announced first the absorption into their bank of the old firm of Spooner, 
Attwood, and Co., and secondly the immediate reconstruction of their 
premises. The one relic of the old days of quiet unobtrusive banking 
is the house of Messrs. Currie and Co., of Cornhill; and the charm of 
entering its peaceful walls, after undergoing the rush and noise of 
business in some of the more modern establishments, is described as 
striking enough. Mr. Evans closes this chapter with a word of warning 
against the excessive love of show which it appears is in the City, as else- 
where, one of the leading vices of the age, and remarks, with great show 
of justice, that it is an evil example for clerks, subordinates, and the 
rising generation, when a craving for gaud and glitter compels managers 
and directors to make a display which is more properly allied to the 
character of the spendthrift than with that of the cautious, plodding, 
accumulating banker. Having shown how private banks have been 
constrained by the force of example to beautify and enlarge their houses 
of business, we are next taught how the tide of competition has set in 
against them, and how they are gradually being merged into the newer 
form of banking company. The fight between these two rival principles 
has been bitter and severe. Excluding joint-stock banks from the 
clearing-house was resented by sudden pressure upon private tills for 
note and cheque exchanges; and when a private firm such as Strahan 
and Paul failed, it was triumphantly declared by the opposition that the 
private banking interest had received ‘‘a heavy blow and a great dis- 
couragement,” which ill-natured assumption was returned with interest 
when the Royal British Bank closed its doors, and a select number of 
its directors fled. Mr. Evans considers the days of private banks to be 
numbered, and that the contest between the limited and the unlimited 
liability principle must terminate before many years in favour of the 
latter; a conclusion shared by most modern writers on finance. 

During the panic of 1857, when houses of good repute are failing by 
the score; when private bankers stand aghast at the general want of con- 
fidence; when the bank rate is raised to 8, and is on the eve of touching 
9 per cent; when uneasiness is rampant, and the one vital question is 
who may, and who may not, be considered solvent,—a rumour reaches 
our author that a certain leviathian house is én ertremis, not because of 
lack of means, but through the all but impossibility of realising pro- 
perty. The report gains consistency, and we have presented to us the 
anxieties of a stalwart gentleman who comes with troubled mien through 
the dark portals of the Bank of England. He is dressed in a long 
blue frock-coat with velvet collar, black vest, and black trousers, and 
wears neither chain nor ring; he walks thoughtfully, and his cheek 
blanches as he communes with himself upon the importance of the 
mission whereon he is engaged. From the Bank of England he journeys 
to other financial establishments, where his wishes are canvassed and his 
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proposals formally discussed. He admits that assistance and codpera- 
tion will be required; and receives for the uniform answer, that, with the 
countenance of ‘de Bank, there will be no difficulty in the matter, but 
that without it aid must be withheld. He goes home to his quiet cham- 
bers in the Albany with a heavy anxious heart, and his cheek blanches 
. whiter than ever as an inner thought obtrudes itself, to the effect that 
if his present end be not obtained, the cherished hope of a life will be 
irretrievably destroyed. Two or three days of bitter suspense,—and it 
should be mentioned that this story is told by our author as “a vision,” 
though it claims to be “a sketch not far removed from the stern reality” 
—during which the commercial atmosphere is charged with the breath 
of scandal, and other capitalists are accused of conniving at difficulties 
placed in the way of an arrangement; and the same figure is seen emerg~ 
ing from the Bank-portals once more, this time with more cheerful mien; 
and it is soon afterwards publicly announced that the Bank of England 
and some of the joint-stock banks have agreed to assist the principals of 
a large American firm, who have deposited securities far in excess of the 
aid required. Four or five years pass away; and when all the engage- 
ments of the panic period have been long honourably liquidated, and its 
affairs in a more thoroughly prosperous condition than ever, the chief of 
this great American firm realises the cherished hope we saw in such 
grievous jeopardy just now, and GrorcEe PEABopy hands over 150,0004, 
of his colossal fortune to certain eminent persons to hold in trust for the 
benefit of the London poor. 

Born within a stone’s-throw of the Bank of England; nurtured in one 
of those ancient red-brick City mansions the antiquity of which is vouched 
for by its huge cavernous cellars, its long massive staircases, its balus- 
trades of heavily-fashioned mahogany, its wide hall wherein a coach and 
four might have easily turned, and its long iron link-extinguishers which 
hang gloomily pendant outside its door; taught from his earliest years 
to direct his attention to the financial operations of Threadneedle Strect, 
Lombard Street, Cornhill, and Lothbury,—the reader has in Mr. Evans 
a man born, bred, and educated to the vocation he now fills. As wel 
could any former heir of the Sansons escape the duty of ministering to 
the guillotine, as could this gentleman have avoided being an authority 
on the mystic rites of "Change. His boyish amusements were searches 
for mythical lost bank-notes and lottery-bills; chevyings under the 
piazzas of the Exchange; gibings at the gilt cocked-hats and silver- 
mounted canes of the City beadles; watching the mail-coaches and mail- 
carts start in gay procession from the old Post-office, and wondering 
how the puissant guard arranged the bankers’ and money parcels beneath 
his perch behind. No sooner is he sent to boarding-school than his mer- 
cantile and financial capacity makes itself apparent in the careful hus- 
banding of his weekly allowance, and in the lending at the current rate of 
interest to such of his less provident fellows as prefer the evanescent plea- 
sures of French rolls, raspberry-tarts, and candied horehound, to the 
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staid and solid satisfaction derivable from the accumulation of capital 
and the consciousness of wealth. Nay, as if to prove that the City-article 
writer is created not made, he publishes the Academie Chronicle, wherein, 
by means of a sheet of foolscap and a gray-goose quill, he periodically 
posts up his little world in the financial and other news of a schoolboy’s 
week. Surely this systematic training for, and steady devotion to a par- 
ticular calling robs that calling of its supposed prosaic character, and 
elevates it into what the serious world would call “a mission.” If 
Sidney Smith’s square man in the square hole be an end to be deside- 
rated, we have it here; and when, in a chapter of reminiscences entitled 
“The Shadows of the Past,” we find our author associating familiarly 
with the principal moneyed powers of a bygone period, we disclaim his 
theory of “fortunate coincidences,” and regard such contact as part of 
the eternal fitness of things. The heavily hanging but smiling counte- 
nance we are made to see snugly ensconced in his casy-chair in an estab- 
lishment in New Court belongs to Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the greatest 
millionaire in Europe. This is forcign-post night, and the youth now 
acting as flying Mercury (our Mr. Evans) has brought him intelligence of 
the West-India Relief Loan haying passed the House of Commons. Now 
playing with loosely-adjusted white handkerchief, now pulling together 
the ample folds of his dark coat, the capitalist darts sagacious pene- 
trating glances from beneath his full eyebrows at the lad whose ac- 
quaintance he now makes, as he tests the correctness of his intelligence, 
and questions him on small points of every-day news. On many a sub- 
sequent Tuesday and Friday did these twain meet, the Rothschild stand- 
ing at his well-known pillar on ’Change, the youth pushing boldly 
through the group of friends and brokers by whom the great man was 
surrounded, or passing silently before him, if, by a rapid interchange 
of glances, it was seen that neither had any thing to communicate, and 
that even the act of greeting would be a waste of time. Sometimes it 
is necessary to visit New Court before he returns, in which case way has 
to be made through a bevy of poor Hebrews, who—and this, I confess, 
surprises me, for [ thought mendicancy and Judaism never went hand 
in hand—“ are suppliants for alms, and besiege him going and return- 
ing, clustering round him as if they were his closest kith and kin.” 
Second only to a Rothschild in the vastness of his wealth is the tall and 
venerable figure now entering ‘Change by its southern door. This is 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid (afterwards Sir Isaac), and as he enters into con- 
versation with that tall aristocratic man in black, who combines the 
acuteness of a broker with the manner of a prince, and who is debating 
financial matters amidst a group of Portuguese and Spaniards, it is 
whispered that they both have huge operations on foot in the Peninsular 
securities, and that M. Mendizabal (the future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Spain, whose policy was so widely condemned) is as warily 
reticent as his interlocutor, and that if either “elicits much intelligence 
from the other, fortunate will be the gainer.” Worthy and popular old 
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Daniel Hardcastle; Thomas Massa Alsager, whose sobriquet of “The 
Mirror of the Times” bespeaks his shrewdness and forethought; old 
Thomas Ward and Joseph Somes, the leviathian ship-owners, whose 
argosies are upon all seas, and whose vessels stand registered for every 
Jand,—are amongst the other shades of the past who are_summoned 
before us as frequenters of the old Exchange. 

If you would know the habits and customs of “ guinea-pigs,” seek 
not the pages of Buffon ; but learn from the volume before us that they 
are directors of companies, whom you may divide, like railway-carriages, 
into three classes,—first, second, and third. The first-class director 
takes his fair proportion of shares, claims his full privileges at the 
board, and a stipulated amount of patronage ; his second-class proto- 
type aims at like advantages, but is not unwilling, for a consideration, 
to bolster-up a failing adventure, when it is thought his name will give 
a stamp of respectability to others of a more shady character ; whilst 
poor third-class is a sorry mixture of fool and knave, who does every 
thing and any thing to secure a position ; whose capacious maw will 
hold allotments and patronage down to a commission on the company’s 
printing and stationary ; and who, after obtaining “heaps of worthless 
shares and scrip-certificates, and incurring liabilities as plentiful as 
blackberries, subsides into insignificance, and, if pressed, unhesitatingly 
*skedaddles’ to the Continent.” Such are the creatures whom the pre- 
sent rage for speculation has called into being ; and it is a fact no less 
significant than alarming, that a man with the experience of our author 
should, after awarding due condemnation to the knavery of the railway 
mania, declare that in open trickery and lucre-hunting it scarcely ap- 
proaches the company-promotion system and share-rigging of the pre- 
sent day. 

We learn that there are in the City little cliques of clever company- 
promoters, who own a complete “manufactory ;” who have a well-fur- 
nished board-room, a staff of clerks, and auxiliary offices. Their library 
of reference consists of the London Directory, the Banking Almanac, 
the Hotel and Licensed Victuallers’ Guide, the Book of Roads, and the 
Insurance Register. By the aid of these and the advertisements in the 
daily newspapers they plan banks, organise hotels, promote insurances 
and assurances, and manipulate mines. Adepts in what the Recreative 
Country Parson calls the “art of putting things,” they can nearly always 
get good-sounding names on their directorates ; and even if the shares 
in their several companies do not float at first, a little coaxing brings 
them ultimately to the surface, and in the end the original holders 
obtain a respectable premium. But woe to the amateurs who, attempt- 
ing to cope with such men as these, endeavour to promote a company 
without having earned the requisite experience. They may accommo- 
date themselves to the moving current of the times, may start distinct 
projects ; but they will speedily find themselves successfully opposed 
by kindred, though perhaps less trustworthy, schemes ; and should they 
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even propose amalgamation, they will be expected to qualify directors, 
accept the greatest share of promoters’ liabilities, and participate in the 
least share of the fees. In short, company promotion, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, accompanied by extraordinary facilities, is described as 
phantasmagoria of the worst description ; and we are warned, through 
the mouth of one of Mr. Evans’s ideal representative men, that unless 
we “are prepared to promise every thing and perform nothing, to cajole 
directors, wheedle subscribers, and to enter into a regular agreement 
for fees, we shall be ‘thrown over’ at the last moment by those by 
whom we are surrounded, and be left to obtain redress how and where 
we can.” 

The new rule passed by the committee of the Stock Exchange is 
the peg whereon Mr. Evans hangs a disquisition on what he calls “ the 
reign of terror in the share-market.” The special regulation, insisting 
upon an increased amount of capital and deposit being provided on the 
shares of new companies before a settlement is permitted or quotations 
allowed in the official lists, has brought speculation to a much simpler 
issue than formerly ; and a high range in premiums, or activity in 
“rigging,” is not, our author assures us, to be expected for the pre- 
sent. The course of transactions between Liverpool and London on 
the introduction of a new steam-shipping company, the discreditable 
two months’ struggle between “ Bulls” and “ Bears,” the investigation 
by the committees of the Stock Exchanges of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and the final “refusal of the settlement,”—are all signifi- 
cant proofs of the necessity for the above-named rule. Would you 
“run with the joint-stock hounds,” our City-article writer is ready to 
give you his personal experiences with Messrs. Reachem, Twilight, and 
Coodove ; and if you are not convinced that the Greenland Bank 
(limited) and the Lapland Crédit Foncier Qimited) are immeasurably 
superior to their tricky rivals, the Arctic and Antarctic Bank (limited) 
and the Aamschatka Land and Trading Company (limited), you have 
infinitely less faith than the writer of this article. Would you pre- 
serve your country cousins from the horrors of credit assistance from 
sharpers, hear from the same authority the race after, discovery, and 
ultimate fate of “old Fur-collar,”’ the leader of a financial conspiracy 
which, while carried on from a point near the great metropolis, was 
supposed to involve the integrity of the great metropolis itself. Are 
you interested in the auriferous resources of California and Australia, 
Mr. Evans will supply you with facts and figures, and will further show 
you the practical effect of the gold-discoveries, from the increased rush 
of adventurous trading to the banking crash at San Francisco, and the 
subsequent expansion of legitimate business. Are you curious as to the 
manners and habits of “money-brokers” of the staid old school, “ whose 
simple word for a hundred thousand pounds would be taken as readily 
as their signature or their cheque,” all particulars concerning them and 
their operations are furnished in these Speculative Notes. Is India con- 
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nected with your hopes or fears, learn from the same source that dur- 
ing the mutiny of 1857 the several securities connected with the three 
Presidencies experienced a decline which it was feared would prove per- 
manent, but that Mr. Laing’s sanguine promise has since been verified, 
and the elasticity of Indian revenue undisputed, even by Sir Charles 
Wood. The difference between the financial condition of India under 
John Company and India under the Imperial Government is lucidly and 
succinctly stated ; and the admission of the rupee-paper for registration 
in England, the confidence with which investments are made in India 
Five Per Cents, in debentures, and in railway shares, are vehicles for 
much thoughtful criticism. American credit, from the excitement and 
collapse in 1835-6, when the cute Yankees, having constructed public 
works and lines of railway with funds borrowed from England, France, 
and Holland, shook off their liabilities by the simple process of repudia- 
tion, down to the Treasury issues, the advances on loan-notes, the green- 
backs, and postage currencies of to-day, is rapidly surveyed ; and the 
open statement of some of the most sober-minded of our English mer- 
chants and capitalists quoted, as “equally distrusting both North and 
South as to the strict performance of any engagements they may dis- 
cover inconvenient to bear.” 

A chapter headed “ In and out of Difficulties” enables us to sympa- 
thise with the troubles of a Mr. Eneas Pinchbeck, to admire the fertile 
resources of Mr. Tobias Debit, and so to becoine familiar with the condi- 
tion of things which the new bankruptcy law was brought in to amend. 

The Appendix to Mr. Evans’s volume contains thirty pages of state- 
ments and statistics, showing that in every period of speculation the 
current takes a similar course, and proving that the railway mania and 
the present loan, banking, and miscellaneous company movement pos- 
sess so many things in common, that we may confidently look for a 
similarity in collapse. Ail these things will please and interest you, 
gentle reader, should you have an itch for speculation, or be afflicted 
with a plethora of capital. On the other hand, if the district east of 
Temple Bar seems to you a mysterious Tom Tiddler’s ground ; if you 
share Mr. Harold Skimpole’s vague belief, that in the City it is only 
necessary “to make over something, or to sign a bond or a draft or a 
cheque or a bill, or to put something on a file somewhere, to bring 
down a shower of money,”—a perusal of Mr. Evans’s work will clear 





your vision by giving you a practical insight into the wear and tear, 
the troubles, anxieties, cares, and disappointments inseparable from all 
dabbling in the money-market. It is as if you, I, and all uninitiated 
people were now for the first time invited to look beyond the veil, whilst 
a high-priest of finance himself expounds to us the mysteries of the 
temple. ¥. 
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Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE, 
By EDMUND YATES. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE CHURCHILLS AT HOME, 
“ Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier, 
teisst der sch6ner Wahn entzwei.” 

THREE months’ experience sufficiently indoctrinated Barbara Churchill 
into her new life. At the end of that time she could scarcely have 
been recognised as the Barbara Lexden who had held her own for three 
seasons, and done undisputed havoc among the detrimentals: not that 
she was changed in appearance; that grand hauteur, that indefinable 
something of delicacy, breeding, and refinement, was even more notice- 
able than ever; if any thing her nostrils were more frequently expanded, 
her lips more constant in their curve; nor had her eyes lost their 
brightness, her figure its trim sv'e/fe form, her walk its grace and elegance. 
Though Parker had long since served under another mistress, Barbara’s 
hair had ever been more artistically arranged than by her own hands; 
and though her dress had been modified from the nearest approach to 
excess in the prevailing fashion which good taste would permit to the 
merest simplicity, she had never, even in the height of her queendom, 
been more becomingly attired than in the plain silk dresses and simple 
linen collars and cuffs which she donned in Great Adullam Street. 
Where was the change, then? whence the source of the alteration? In 
truth she herself could scarcely tell; or if the idea ever rose in her mind 
she thrust it out instantly, arguing within herself, in a thousand unim- 
pressive, undecisive, unsatisfactory ways, that she did not feel as she had 
imagined, and that she was merely “ a little low.” 

That phrase was Frank Churchill’s bane. He would return from 
the Statesman office, where, after the regular daily consultation, he had 
remained and written his leader (Harding always hitherto had managed 
to free his friend from night-work), and would find his wife with red- 
rimmed eyelids and the final traces of a past shower. At first he was 
frightened at these manifestations, would tenderly caress her, and ask 
her what had happened. Nothing! always nothing! no cross, no domes- 
tic anxiety, no special trouble. But then something must have hap- 
pened. Frank’s logical spirit, long trained, refused to accept an effect 
without a cause; and at length, after repeated questioning, he would 
learn from Barbara that she was “a little low” that day. A little low! 
What on earth had she had to be a little low about? And then Frank 
would imagine that there were more things in women than were 
dreamt of in his philosophy; and would pet her and coax her during 
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dinner, and restore her somewhat to herself, until he took up his review 
or his heavy reading, when the “little low” fit would come on again; 
and after half an hour’s contemplation of the coals Barbara would burst 
into sobs and retire to bed. And then Frank, laying down his book 
and pondering over his final pipe, would first begin to think that he 
was badly treated; to review his conduct, and see whether any act of 
his during the day could have caused the “little lowness;” to imagine 
that Barbara was making mountains of molehills, and was losing that 
spirit which had been one great attraction to him; then gradually he 
would soften, would take into consideration the changes in the cireum- 
stances of her life; would begin to accuse himself of neglecting her, 
and preferring his reading at a time when she had a fair claim on his 
attention ; and would finally rush off to implore her forgiveness, and 
pet her more than ever. 

An infatuated fellow, this Frank Churchill; so happy in the pos- 
session of his wife, in the knowledge that she was his own, all his own, 
that nothing, not even the fact that she was occasionally a “ little low,” 
had power to damp his happiness for more than a very few minutes. 
He would sit at dinner, of an evening when she was engaged with her 
work and he had a book in front of him, in company when he could 
steal a minute from the general conversation, looking at her in rapt 
admiration; not one point of her beauty was lost upon him; the shape 
of her head; its pose on her neck; her delicate hands with that pink 
shell-like palm; those long tapering fingers and filbert nails; her 
rounded bust and slim waist,—all her special excellences impressed 
him more now than they had when he had first seen her; but, above all, 
he revelled in her “bred” appearance, in that indefinable something 
which seemed to lift her completely out of the set of people with which 
he saw her surrounded, and to show her by right the denizen of another 
sphere. If you could have persuaded Frank Churchill that another 
man held such opinions as these; that another man had such feelings 
with regard to his wife; and that through holding them he was induced 
to regard somewhat intolerantly those among whom he had hitherto 
moved, and from whom he had received the greatest kindness and 
friendship,—what words would have been scathing enough to have ex- 
pressed Frank Churchill’s disgust! 

Yet such was undoubtedly the case. Churchill’s most intimate friend 
was George Harding,—a man whom he reverenced and looked up to, but 
whom he, since his marriage, had often found himself pitying from the 
bottom of his soul. Not on his own account: loyal to his craft and 
steadfast in his friendship, Churchill thought there were few more desir- 
able positions than the editorship of the Statesman, when as free from 
influence or partisanship as when Harding held the berth. It was be- 
cause his friend was Mrs. Harding’s husband that Churchill pitied him ; 
thongh, indeed, Mrs. Harding was a very fair average kind of woman. 
A dowdy little person, Mrs. Harding ; the daughter of a snuffy Welsh 
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rector, who had written a treatise on “ Aorists,” and with whom Harding 
had read one long vacation,—a round-faced old-maidish little woman, 
classically brought up, who could construe Cicero fluently, and looked 
upon Horace (Q. Flaccus, I mean,—no modern of the same name) as 
rather a loose personage. In the solitude of Plas-y-dwdllem, George 
Harding was thrown into the society of this young female. He did not 
fall in love with her—they were neither of them capable of any thing 
violent of that nature ; but—I am reduced to the phraseology of the 
servants’ hall to express my meaning—they “kept company together ;” 
and when George took his degree and started in life as leader-writer for 
the Morning Cracker (long since defunct), he thought the best thing he 
could do for his comfort was to go for a run to Wales and bring back 
Sophia Evans as his wife. This he did; and they had lived thoroughly 
happily ever since. Mrs. Harding believed intensely in the Statesman ; 
read it every day, from the title to the printer’s name ; knew the name 
of every contributor, and could tell who had done what at a glance. 
Her great pride in going out was to take one of the cards sent to 
the office, ‘and observe the effect it made upon the receiving attend- 
ant at operas, flower-shows, or conversazioni. She always took care 
that the tickets for these last were sent to her ; and her head-dress of 
black-velvet bows with pearl-beads hanging down behind was well to 
the fore whenever a mummy was unrolled, the fossil jawbone of some 
antediluvian animal was descanted on, or some sallow missionary pre- 
sented himself at Burlington House, to be congratulated by some hun- 
dreds of dreary people on having escaped uneaten from some place to 
which he never ought to have gone. She herself was fond of having 
occasionally what she called “a social evening.” This recreation was. 
held on a Saturday, when there was no work at the Sf/a/esman office, 
when the principal members of the staff would be bidden, and when 
the condiments provided would be brown-bread and butter rolled into 
cornets, tea and coffee and lemonade, while the recreation consisted in 
conversation (amongst men who had met for every night during the past’ 
twelve months), and in examining photographs of the city of Prague. 
The ribald young men at the office spoke of Mrs. Harding as “ Plutarch,” 
a name given to her one night when Mr. Slater, the dramatic critic, asked 
her what novel she was then reading, and she replied, “ Novel, sir! Plu- 
tarch’s Lives!’ But they all liked her, notwithstanding ; and for her- 
sake and their dear old chief’s did penitential duty at the occasidnal 
“social evenings” in Decorum Street. 

Of course this little body had nothing in common with Mrs. Frans 
Churchill, and neither understood the other. George Harding had been 
so anxious that his wife should pay all honour to his friend’s bride, that 
Mrs. Harding’s was the first visit Barbara received. They did not study 
the laws of etiquette in Mesopotamia, or Mrs. Harding thought she 
would break the ice of ceremony with a friendly call ; so she arrived 
one morning at 11 A.M. dressed for the occasion, and having sent up her 
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card, awaited Barbara’s advent in the drawing-room. No sooner had 
the servant shut the door and Mrs. Harding found herself alone than 
she minutely examined the furniture, saw where new things had replaced 
others with which she had been acquainted, mentally appraised the new 
carpet, and took stock generally. The result was not satisfactory ; an 
anti-macassar which Barbara had been braiding lay on the table, with 
the needle still in it. Mrs. Harding took it up between her finger and 
thumb, gazed at it contemptuously, and pronounced it “ fal-lal ;” she 
peeped into the leaves of a book lying open on the sofa, and shut them 
up with a sigh of “ Novels! ah!” she turned over the music lying on 
the little cottage-piano which Frank had hired for his wife, and again 
shrugged her shoulders with an exclamation of distaste. Then she sat 
herself down on a low chair with her back to the light (an old cam- 
paigner, Mrs. Harding, and seldom to be taken at a disadvantage), 
pulled out and smoothed her dress all round her, settled her ribbons, 
made a further incursion into the territories of a refractory thumb in 
her cowskin puce-coloured glove, which had hitherto refused submission 
to the invader, and awaited the coming of her hostess. 

She had not long to wait. Frank had gone out on business; but he 
had so often spoken of Harding as his dear friend, that Barbara, though 
by no means gushing by nature,—indeed, if truth must be told, some- 
what proud and reserved,—had made up her mind to be specially 
friendly to Mrs. Harding; so she came sailing into the room with out- 
stretched hand and a smile on her face. Mrs. Harding gave one glance at 
the full flowing figure, the rustling skirts, and the outstretched hand; 
she acknowledged the superior presence, and then suddenly maxims 
learned in her youth in the still seclusion of Plas-y-dwdllem rose in 
her mind,—maxims which inculcated a severe and uncompromising 
deportment as the very acme of good breeding. So, instead of coming 
forward to meet Barbara and responding to her apparent warmth, the 
little woman stood up for a quarter of a minute, crossed her hands be- 
‘fore her, bowed, and sank into her seat again. For an instant Barbara 
stopped, and flushed to the roots of her hair; then, quickly perceiving 
that it was merely ignorance which had caused this strange proceeding 
on Mrs. Harding’s part, she advanced and seated herself near her visitor. 

“You are a stranger in this neighbourhood ?” commenced Mrs. 
Harding. 

Barbara, feeling that the admission would be what policemen call 
“used against her,” answered in the affirmative. 

“It’s very healthy,” said Mrs. Harding. 

Barbara again assented. 

“To you like it?” asked Mrs. Harding. 

“T can scarcely say. I have had so little opportunity of judging. 
It is very convenient for where my husband has to go to, and all that; 
but it is a long way from that part of London which I know.” 

Two or three things in this innocently-intended speech jarred dread- 
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fally on Mrs. Harding’s feelings. That worthy matron had all the 
blood of Ap-somebody, a tremendously consonanted personage of Plas- 
y-dwdllem in old times, and she was irritable in the highest degree. 
But she made a great gulp at her rage, and only said, “Oh, yon mean 
the Statesman Office; yes, of course I ought to know where that is, con- 
sidering Mr. Harding’s position there! We think this a very nice situa- 
tion; but, of course, when you’ve been brought up in Grosvenor Square, 
it’s different! What does Vokins charge you?” 

“J—TI beg your pardon!” said Barbara. “ Vokins?” 

“Yes; Vokins the butcher!” repeated the energetic little woman. 
“Sevenpence or sevenpence-halfpenny for legs? Your mother-in-law 
was the only woman in the neighbourhood who got ’em for sevenpence, 
and I’m most anxious to know whether he hasn’t raised it since you 
came here.” 

“T’m sorry I’m unable to answer you,” said Barbara; “but hitherto 
my husband has paid the tradesmen’s bills. I’ve no doubt,” she added, 
with a half-sneer, “that it shows great shortcomings on my part; but it 
is the fact. I have hopes that I shall improve as I go on.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Harding, faintly. “Live and learn, you 
know.” But she gave up Barbara Churchill from that time out. She, 
who had known the price of every article of domestic consumption since 
she was fourteen years old, and had fought innumerable hand-to-hand 
combats with extortionate tradesmen, looked upon this dsoucianre of 
Barbara’s as any thing but a venial crime. A few other topics were 
started, feebly entered into, and dropped; and then Mrs. Harding tcok 
her leave, with faintly-expressed hopes of seeing her new-made acquaint- 
ance soon again. 

That afternoon George Harding, returning home to dinner, was 
told by his wife that she had called on Mrs. Churchill. 

“Ay!” said the honest old boy; “and what did you make of her, 
Sophy? I'd trust your judgment in a thousand; and Frank has a high 
opinion of it, I know. Is she pretty, and clever, and managing, and all 
the rest of it?” 7 

“Well, as to prettiness, George, she’s not one of my style of beau- 
ties,” said Mrs. Harding. “She’s a tall slip of a woman, with straight 
features, such as you see on the old coins; and she’s very stand-offish in 
her manners; and, as to managing—well, she’s too fine a lady to know 
her tradespeople’s names, or what she pays them.” 

George Harding whistled softly, and then plunged into his hashed 
mutton. He made but one remark, but that he repeated twice. “I 
told him to beware of swells. God knows I warned him. I told him 
to beware of swells.” 

That same night Mrs. Churchill told her husband of the visit she 
had had. 

“T’m so glad!” said Frank. “I knew old George would send his 
wife first. Well, what do you think of Mrs. Harding, Barbara?” 
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“Oh, ’'ve no doubt she meant every thing kindly, Frank,” said 
Barbara. “She’s—she’s a right-meaning kind of woman, Frank, no 
doubt; but she’s—she’s not my style, you know.” 

Frank was dashed. “I don’t exactly understand, dear. She was 
perfectly friendly?” 

“Oh, perfectly! But she asked me all sorts of curious questions 
about the tradespeople, and the housekeeping, and that. So strange, 
you know.” 

“T confess I don’t see any thing strange so far. She offered you 
the benefit of her experience, did she? Well, that was kind; and what 
vas wanted, I think.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry you think it was wanted,” said Barbara. “TI didn’t 
think any thing had gone wrong in the house.” 

“No, my darling, of course not,” said Frank; “ nothing—all is quite 
vight. But, you know, housekeeping is Mrs. Harding’s strong point ; 
and young beginners like us might learn from her with advantage. I 
think we must lay ourselves out for instruction in several matters, Bar- 
bara darling, from such persons as Mrs. Harding and my mother.” 

And Barbara said, “ Oh, yes, of course.” And Frank did not notice 
that her little shoulders went up, and the corners of her little mouth 
weit down, and her eyes sparkled in a manner which did not promise 
much docility on the part of one of the pupils thus to be instructed. 


It took but a very short time for Barbara to discover that she and 
her mother-in-law were not likely to be the very best friends. On their 
first meeting the old lady was very much overcome, and welcomed her 
new daughter-in-law in all fulness of heart. And perhaps—though 
Barbara never knew it—it was at this first meeting that a feeling of 
disappointment was engendered in Mrs. Churchill’s heart. For long 
brooding ever the forthcoming events of that day, ere the new-married 
couple had returned to town, Mrs. Churchill had settled in her own 
mind that there were to be no jealousies between her and the new im- 
portation into the smal! family circle as to the possession of Frank, and 
that to that end the right plan would be to receive Barbara as her 
daughter, and to make her part recipient of that affection which had 
hitherto only been lavished on Frank. This idea she forthwith carried 
into execution, kissing Barbara with great warmth, and addressing her 
as her dear child. Unimpulsive Barbara, though really pleased at 
her reception, accepted the caresses with becoming dignity, offered her 
cheek for the old lady’s warm salute, and addressed her mother-in-law 
in tones which, though by no means lacking in reverence, certainly had 
no superfluity of love. The old lady noticed it, and ascribed it to 
timidity, or the natural shyness of a young girl in a strange. position ; 
she noticed specially that Barbara invariably spoke to and of her as 
“Mrs. Churchill ;” and before they parted she said : 

“My dear, you surely don’t always intend to speak to me in that 
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formal manner. I am your mother now, Barbara; won’t you call 
me so ?” 

“No, dear Mrs. Churchill—no, if you please! I have never called 
any one by that name since I lost my own mother, and—and I cannot 
do so, indeed.” 

Mrs. Churchill simply said, “Very well, my dear.” But in what 
afterwards became a gaping wound, this may be looked upon as the 
first abrasion of the skin. That gave the old lady a notion that her 
daughter-in-law’s tactics were to be purely defensive, that there was to 
be no compromise, and that she, the old lady, was clearly to understand 
that her position was on the other side of the gabions and the fascines, 
the stone walls and the broad moat ; that by no means was the key of 
the citadel to be considered as in her possession. 

When relations of this kind in one family begin to be @ tort et a 
travers, there is no end to the horrible complications arising out of 
them. Mrs. Churchill attempted to initiate Barbara into the mysteries 
of housekeeping, and the art of successfully combating nefarious trades- 
men; but the success which attended the old lady’s efforts may be 
guessed from Barbara’s interview with Mrs. Harding. She tried to get 
Barbara to walk out with her; but Barbara had not been accustomed 
to walk in London streets, and was timid at crossings,—which made the 
old lady irate ; and was frightened at the way in which men stared, and 
on some occasions spoke out unreservedly their opinions of her beauty. 
She had liked the outspoken admiration of the crowd, as she sat well 
forward in the carriage on drawing-room days; but then she knew that 
she had Jeames with his long cane in reserve in case of need; though I 
doubt whether Jeames would have been more useful in case of actual 
attack than old Mrs. Churchill, who invariably resented these unsolicited 
compliments to her daughter-in-law with a snort of defiance, and who 
usually carried a stout umbrella with a ferule at the end, which would 
have made a very awkward weapon, and which she would have wielded 
with right good will. Misunderstandings were constant : after the first 
few occasions of their mecting, Barbara did not ask Mrs. Churchill to 
the house for fear of appearing formal ; whereupon the old lady, when 
Frank called at her lodgings, asked what she had done to be exiled from 
her son’s house. Pacified and settled as to this point, the old lady, to 
show her forgiveness, called in so frequently, that Barbara told her hus- 
band she knew her housekeeping was not perfection ; but that she had 
not expected a system of espionnage, which was evidently kept on her by 
his mother. When Mrs. Churchill dined at their house, Barbara, for 
fear of appearing extravagant, would have a very simple joint and 
pudding ; whereupon the old lady would afterwards tell Mrs. Harding, 
or some other friend, that “ Heaven alone knew where Frank’s money 
went—not on their dinners, my dear, for they’re positively mean.” 

Nor with her husband’s friends did Barbara make a very favourable 
impression. They admired her, of course; to withhold that tribute was 
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impossible; but they were so utterly different in manner and expression, 
had such different topics of conversation and such totally opposite 
opinions to any thing she had ever seen or heard, that she sat in silence 
before them ; uttered vague and irrational replies to questions put to 
her while her thoughts were far away, smiled feebly at wrong times, 
and so conducted herself, that Mr. M‘Malthus, a clever Scotchman, who 
was worming his way into literature, and was at that time getting a 
name for blunt offensive sayings (an easily-earned capital, on which 
many a man has lived for years), was reported to have remarked that 
“a prettier woman or a bigger fool than Mrs. Churchill was not often 
seen.” 

There were others who, while they allowed that she had plenty of 
common sense (and indeed on occasion, in a cut-and-thrust argument, 
Barbara showed herself cunning of fence, and by no means deficient in 
repartee), would call her stuck-up and proud; and there were some, 
indeed, who repudiated the mere fact of her having lived in a different 
class of society to which they were not admitted, as in itself an insult 
and ashame. And even those who were disposed to soften all defects 
and to exaggerate all virtues—and they were by no means few in number 
—failed to what they called “ get on” with the new Mrs. Churchill. They 
had no subjects of conversation in common; for even when literary sub- 
jects were introduced, they frightened Barbara by their iconoclastic tend- 
encies ; deliberately smashing up all those gods whom she had hitherto 
been accustomed to reverence, and erecting in their stead images in- 
scribed with names unknown to her, or known but to be shuddered at 
as owned by Radicals or free-thinkers. They were men who outraged 
none of the social convénances of life ; about whose manner or behaviour 
no direct complaint could be made ; and often she thought herself some- 
what exacting when she would repeat to herself, as she would—oh, how 
often!—that they were not gentlemen: not her style of gentlemen ; that 
is to say, not the style of men to whom she had been accustomed. 
When, for instance, would a man have dared to address his conversation 
to any other man in preference to her, she being present ? When could 
a man have permitted her to open a door, or place a chair for herself, in 
that set amongst which she had previously moved? Respect her! Her 
husband’s friends would ignore her presence; saying, in reply to a remark 
from her, “ Look here, Churchill, you understand this ;” or would pre- 
vent her interrupting them (a favourite practice of hers) by putting up 
their hands and saying, “ Pardon me while I state my case,” continue 
their argument in the most dogged manner. 

What most amazed Barbara was the calm manner in which all her 
sallies, however bitter or savage, were received by her husband’s inti- 
mates, and laughed away or glossed over by Frank himself. At first her 
notion was to put-down these persons by a calm haughty superiority or 
a studied reticence, which should in itself have the effect of showing her 
opinion of them: but neither demeanour had the smallest effect on those 
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whom it was intended to reprove. The first time she ever perceived 
that any one was the least degree inclined to oppose her sway or dispute 
her authority, was one Saturday night, when Churchill’s study was filled 
with several of his old friends, smoking and chatting. Barbara was 
there too, with her embroidery. She could stand tobacco-smoke per- 
fectly; it did not give her a headache, or even worse than that, redden her 
eyelids and make her wink ; and there was a small amount of “ fastness” 
in it which pleased her. Moreover her presence prevented the gathering 
in the fabagie from quite sinking into a bachelor revel, the which 
Barbara, as a young married woman, held in the deepest abomination. 
The conversation was in full swing about books, authors, and publishers. 

“Chester’s going to bring out a volume of poems,” said Mr. Bloss, 
an amiable young man with fluffy hair, who always had a good word for 
every one. “Says he should have published them before, but he’s so 
many irons in the fire.” 

“ Better put his poems where his irons are,” laughed Mr. Dunster, 
a merry little old gentleman with light-blue eyes, who could take the 
skin off your back and plant daggers in your heart, smiling all the time 
in the pleasantest manner. “Chester’s next door to an idiot; lives close 
by you, by the way, Bloss, doesn’t he?” 

All the men laughed; and even Barbara, after a look of amazement, 
could not help smiling. 

“ He’s dreadfully frightened of the critics,” said another man sitting 
by. “You must notice him in the Statesman yourself, Churchill, eh?” 

“Or I'll speak to Harding. Poor Chester! he mustn’t be allowed to 
come to grief. What are his verses like? has any one seen them?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Bloss. ‘ They’re really—they’re—well—they’re 
not so very bad, you know.” 

“What a burst of candour!” said Mr. Dunster. “ Bloss, you are a 
young reviewer, and I must caution you against such excessively strong 
statements.” 

“ Chester’s most afraid of the Scourge,” said the man who had spoken 
before; “he thinks it will flay him.” 

“He should mollify them by saying that his verses were written ‘ at 
an early age,’” laughed Churchill. 

“That wouldn’t do for the Scourge; they would say the verses were 
too bad even to have been written by a child in arms,” said Mr. Dunster. 

“How very nice! What an old dear you are, Dunster!” said a gen- 
tleman sitting in a corner of the fireplace exactly opposite Barbara, with 
his legs stretched out on a stool, and his body reclining on an easy-chair. 
This was Mr. Lacy, an artist, who, as it was, made a very good income, 
but who might have taken the highest rank had his perseverance been 
on a par with his talent; a sleepy, dreamy man, with an intense appre- 
ciation of and regard for himself. 

“What do you think of all this, Mrs. Churchill?” asked Bloss; “ they 
are any thing but compassionate in their remarks.” 
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“They may be or not,” said Barbara, wearily. “It is all Greek to 
me: while these gentlemen talk what I believe is called ‘shop,’ I am 
utterly unable to follow the conversation.” 

Frank looked uneasily across at his wife, but said nothing. 

“ What shall we talk about, Mrs. Churchill?” said Mr. Dunster, with 
an evil twinkle of his blue eyes. “Shall it be the last ball in the Bel- 
gravia, or the new jupe; how Mario sang in the Prophéle, or whether 
bonnets will be worn on or off the head?” 

Churchill frowned at this remark, but his brow cleared as Barbara 
said with curling lip : 

“You need not go so far for illustrations of what you don’t under- 
stand, Mr. Dunster. Let us discuss tolerance, domestic enjoyments, or 
the pleasure of being liked by any one,—all of which are, I am sure, 
equally strange to you.” 

Mr. Dunster winced, and the fire faded out of his blue eyes: he did 
not understand being bearded. Frank Churchill, though astonished at 
seeing his wife defiant, was by no means displeased. Old Mr. Lacy, 
fearing a storm, which would have ruffled him sadly, struck in at 
once : 

“Tt’s a mistake, my dear Churchill ; I’m convinced of it. We're not 
fit for these charming creatures, we artists and writers, believe me. 
We're a deucedly irritable, growling, horrible set of ruffians, who ought 
to be left, like a lot of Robinson Crusoes, each on a separate island. I 
can fully enter into Mrs. Churchill’s feelings ; and I’ve no doubt that 
Mrs. Lacy feels exactly the same. But what do Ido? I’m compelled 
to shut the door in Mrs. Lacy’s face—to lock Mrs. Lacy out. She’s a 
most excellent woman, as you know, Churchill ; but she always wants to 
talk to me when I ought to be at work: now, on a sky-day, for instance! 
There are very few days in the year in this detestable climate, my dear 
Mrs. Churchill, which permit of one’s seeing the sky sufficiently to paint 
it. When sucha day does happen, I go to my studio and lock the door; 
but I’ve scarcely set my palette, before they come and rap, and want to 
talk to me—to ask me about the butcher, or to tell me about the nurse’s 
sister, or something; and I’m obliged to whistle or sing to prevent my 
hearing ’em, or I should get interested about the nurse’s sister, and open 
the door, and then my day’s work would be spoilt.” 

“You're right, Lacy,” said Dunster: “men who’ve got work to do 
should remain single. They'll never—” 

“Come, you're polite to my wife,” said Frank. “This is flat blas- 
phemy against the state into which we’ve just entered.” 

“Oh, pray don’t let the conversation, evidently so genial, be stopped 
on my account. I’m tired, and am just going;” and with a sweeping 
bow Barbara sailed out of the room. 


An hour afterwards, when Frank looked in from his dressing-room, 
he saw in the dim light Barbara’s hair streaming over the pillow, and 
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going to her found traces of tears on her cheeks. Tenderly and eagerly 
he asked her what had happened. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank!” she exclaimed, bursting into fresh sobs; “I 
see it all now! What those horrid men said is too true! We were 
worse than mad to marry. Your friends will never understand me, 
while I shall interfere with your work and your pleasure ; and, oh! T am 
80 very, very miserable myself!” 


Cuaprer XXI. 
THE FLYBYNIGHTS. 

To such of womankind as knew of its existence there were few places 
in London so thoroughly unpopular as the Flybynights Club. And yet 
it was an unpretending little room, boasting none of the luxury of deco- 
ration generally associated in the female mind with notions of club-life, 
and offering no inducement for membership save that it was open at very 
abnormal hours, and that it was very select. The necessary qualifiea- 
tion for candidature was that you should be somebody; no matter what 
your profession (provided, of course, that you were a gentleman by posi- 
tion), you must have made some mark in it, shown yourself ahead of 
the ruck of competitors, before you could have been welcome among 
the Flybynights. Two or three leading advocates, attached for the most 
part to the criminal bar ; half-a-dozen landscape and figure painters of 
renown ; half-a-dozen actors ; a sporting man or two, with the power of 
talking about something else besides Brother to Biuenose’s perform- 
ances ; two or three City men, who combined the most thorough busi- 
ness habits with convivial tastes in the “off” hours ; a few members of 
Parliament, who were compelled to respect the room as a thoroughly 
neutral ground ; a few journalists and authors, and a sprinkling of 
nothing-doing men about town,—formed the corporate body of the club. 
What was its origin? I believe that certain members of the Hares- 
foot Club, finding that establishment scarccly so convivial as report 
had led them to believe ; that the Dii majores of the house were a iew 
snuffy old gentlemen, without an idea beyond the assertion of their own 
dignity and the keeping up of some dreary fictions and time-wora con- 
ventionalities ; that the delights of the smoking-room, so much talked 
of in the outer world, in reality consisted in sitting between a talkative 
barrister and a silent stockbroker, or listening to the bellowings of Mr. 
Buster, the well-known novelist, who spat and sputtered and roared and 
growled ;—finding, in fact, that the place was dull, bethought them of 
establishing another where they could be more amused. Hence the 
Flybynights. 

The Flybynights had no house of their own ; they merely occupied 
a room on the basement of the Orpheus tavern,—a dull sombre old 
room, with big couches and lounges covered with frayed leather, with 
a smoky old green-flock paper, and with no ornament save a battered old 
looking-glass in a fly-blown frame. Occasionally roysterers new to town, 
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on their way to the big concert-room of the Orpheus, where they were 
to be enchanted with the humour of Mr. Bloss’s “ Dying Cadger’s La- 
meut,” or the pathos of Mr. Seeinault’s “ Trim-built Wherry,” would in 
mistake push open the green-baize door leading to the Flybynights 
sanctum, and immediately withdraw in dismay at the dinginess of the 
room and the grim aspect of its occupants. That grimness, however, 
was only assumed at the apparition of a stranger ; when the members 
were alone among themselves, perfect freedom from restraint was the 
rule. And if, on the next morning, the jurymen who listened with awe 
to the withering denunciations which fell from the lips of the learned 
counsel for the prosecution,—the bank-directors who nodded approval 
to the suggestions of certain shrewd financiers,—the noble sitters who 
marked the brows of the artists engaged on their portraits, “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,”—nay, even the patients who gazed 
with eager eyes to glean something from the countenances of the phy- 
sicians then clutching their pulses,—had seen counsel, financiers, artists, 
and physicians on the previous evening at the Flybynights, they could 
not have recognised them for the same men. The fame of the club 
spread ; anecdotes and Jon-mots ran round town more quickly, and 
were better received, when they had the Flybynight stamp. It was 
rumoured that O’Blank and Macaster, the great authors, were occa- 
sionally to be seen there in the flesh, conversing like ordinary mortals ; 
heavy swells found out that it was open as late as Pratt’s, and asked each 
other, in elliptic phraseology, ‘‘ Whether ’twasn’t good kind place, eh ? 
met ‘musing kind fellahs there ; made laugh’n, that kind thing?” But 
though they made various attempts at election, they never got beyond 
an occasional visit to the club ; friendly attempts to smuggle them in 
as members were dead failures ; and at every ballot, generally held at 
midnight, the strident voice of Rupert Robinson, author and dramatist, 
could be heard asking, at the mention of any candidate’s name, “ Who 
is he ? what can he do? what has he done ?” questions which, unless 
satisfactorily answered, caused the immediate pilling ofthe pretender to 
association with the Flybynights. 

A few weeks after the Schréders’ reception, Beresford and Simnel, 
who had been dining together, strolled into the club soon after mid- 
night. Beresford was a member; Simnel came as his guest; the latter 
would have been safe of election, as his tact and shrewdness were very 
generally known and highly esteemed amongst the men, but he always 
refused to be put in nomination. “ It’s all very well for Beresford,” he 
would say; “ he’s a Commissioner, and can do as he likes; I’m an upper 
servant; and though you're a deuced pleasant set of fellows, you haven’t 
got a great name for respectability with the B. P., or British Public, 
whom I serve. It’s horribly virtuous, is the B. P., and is always in bed 
before you sweet youths meet in this bower of bliss. So that though 
I'm delighted to come occasionally with Charley and pay you a visit, I 
must be in a position, if called upon, to swear that I’m not an affiliated 
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member of your sacred brotherhood.” The other men understood all 
this, and liked Simnel better for his candour; and there was no visitor 
at the Flybynights more welcome than he. It was a great occasion at 
the Flybynights; one of the members, Mr. Plinlimmon the poet, had 
that day been giving a lecture “On Sentiment, its Use and Abuse,” at 
St. Cecilia’s Hall, and had had great success. For Mr. Plinlimmon 
was not a mere common poet who made verses and sold them; he'was 
cousin to Lady Heritage, whose husband was the Lord Privy-Purse; 
and he was very well off, and wrote only for his amusement, and conse- 
quently was the very man to be patronised. Moreover, he wrote weak 
little verselets, like very-much-diluted Wordsworth, abounding in pas- 
sages for quotation for Academy pictures of bread-and-butter chil- 
dren; and he was much taken up by Mr. Spicklittle, the editor of the 
Boomerang Magazine, so soon as it was understood that he stood well 
with the fashionable world. And there had been a very fashionable 
audience at St. Cecilia’s Hall to hear Mr. Plinlimmon on “ Sentiment,” 
and the stalls had been filled with what was afterwards stated in the 
public prints to be the rank and flower of the land; and high-born 
women had complimented him on the conclusion of his labours, and 
had voted his lecture charming: all of which thoroughly consoled the 
lecturer, and enabled him to forget the rude conduct of certain rough- 
spoken critics in the body of the hall, who had loudly cried “ Bosh!” at 
his finest passages, and gone out with much shuffling of thick boots 
and dropping of heavy walking-sticks long before his peroration. And 
after dining with a countess, Mr. Plinlimmon thought that the right 
thing was to go down and show himself at the Flybynights Club, of 
which he was a member; and he had entered the room just before 
Beresford and Simnel arrived. 

“Hail, Plinlimmon!” shouted Mr. Magnus the historian, with 
kindly glances beaming through his spectacles; “hail, bard of the 
what-d’ye-call-it! How air you, colonel?” 

“ Hallo, Plinlimmon!” said Mr. Rupert Robinson; “been giving 
a show, haven’t you? what sort of house did you have? who looked 
after your checks? you were very well billed, I noticed.” 

Plinlimmon shuddered. 

“ Lecturing, haven’t you?” asked Mr. Slater, critic of the Joon. 

“ Yes,” said Plinlimmon, “I have been giving a lecture.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Schrink, critic of the Sta/esman, “ if I’m not wrong, 
Dr. Johnson defines the verb to lecture as to ‘instruct insolently and 
dogmatically.’ You're quite capable of that, Plinlimmon.” 

“What was your subject, sir?” asked Mr. Mugg, low comedian of 
the Sanspareil Theatre. 

“ Sentiment, sir!” said Mr. Plinlimmon fiercely; it began to dawn 
on him that he was being chaffed. 

“ Deary me!” said Mr. Mugg, with feigned wonder and uplifted 
hands; “sentiment, eh? them’s my sentiments!” 
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“ Silence, you ribalds!” said Mr. Magnus. “ You had a large attend- 
ance, I hear, Plinlimmon; more women than men, though, I suppose? 
Men don’t come in the day-time.” 

“There was a great gathering of the female aristocracy,” said 
Plinlimmon, perking up his head. 

“One old woman jawing always brings together a lot of others,” 
growled Mr. Dunster, beneath his breath. He had been apparently 
dozing in a far corner of the room, but had roused up at the word 
“ aristocracy,”—as*sure an irritant to him as a red rag to a bull,—and 
his bright blue eyes were gleaming. 

“T didn’t think much of your delivery, Plinlimmon,” said Mr. Slate. 

“Tt was as slow as a mid-day postman’s, and not so sure,” said Mr. 
Schrink ; “you got uncommonly drowsy and bag-pipy at times.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Plinlimmon,” said Mr. Dunster; “ you are 
uncommonly dreary! You're a swell, and you can’t help it; but you 
were horribly slow. I’ll tell you what it is, my young friend ; you're far 
too dull by yourself,—you want a piano.” 

During the roar which followed this remark, Beresford felt a light 
touch on his arm, and turning round saw Dr. Prater. 

Not to be known to Dr. Prater was to confess that the “ pleasure of 
your acquaintance” was of little value ; for assuredly, had it been worth 
any thing, Dr. Prater would have had it by hook or by crook. A wonder- 
ful man, Dr. Prater, who had risen from nothing, as his detractors said ; 
but however that might be, he had a practice scarcely excelled by any 
in London. Heart and lungs were Dr. Prater’s specialties ; and per- 
sons imagining themselves afilicted in those regions came from all parts 
of England, and thronged the doctor’s dining-room in Queen-Anne 
Street in the early forenoons, vainly pretending to read Darwin On the 
Fertilisation of Orchids, the Life of Captain Hedley Vicars, or the Supple- 
ment of yesterday’s 7%mes; and furtively glancing round at the other 
occupants of the room, and wondering what was the matter with them. 
That dining-room looked rather different about a dozen times in the 
season, of an evening, when the books were cleared away, and the big 
bronze gas-chandelier lighted, and the doctor sat at the large round- 
table surrounded by a dozen of the pleasantest people in London. Such 
a mixture! Never was such a man for “ bringing people together” as 
Dr. Prater. The manager of the Italian Opera (Dr. Prater’s name was 
to all the sick-certificates for singers) would be seated next to a judge, 
who would have a leading member of the Jockey Club on his other 
hand, and a bishop for his vvs-d-vis. Next the bishop would be a cotton- 
lord, next to him the artist of a comic periodical, and next to him a 
rising member of the Opposition, with an Indian colonel and an Ameri- 
can comedian, here on a starring engagement, in juxtaposition. The 
dinner was always good, the wines excellent, and the doctor was the life 
and soul of the party. He had something special to say to every one; 
and as his big protruding eyes shone and glimmered through his gold- 
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rimmed spectacles, he looked like a convivial little owl. A very different 
man over the dinner-table to the smug little pale-faced man in black, 
whom wretched patients found in the morning sitting behind a leather- 
covered table, on which a stethoscope was conspicuously displayed, 
and who, after sounding the chests of consumptive curates or strug- 
gling clerks, would say, with an air of blandness, dashed with sorrow, 
“T’m afraid the proverbially treacherous air of our climate will not 
do for us, my dear sir! I’m afraid we must spend our winter at 
Madeira, or at least at Pau. Good day to you;” and then the doctor, 
after shaking hands with his patient, would slip the tips of his fingers 
into his trousers-pockets, into which would fall another little paper- 
package to join a number already there deposited, while the curate or 
clerk, whose yearly income was perhaps two hundred pounds, and who 
probably had debts amounting to twice his annual earnings, would go 
away wondering whether it was better to endeavour to borrow the 
further sum necessary at ruinous interest, or to go back and die in the 
cold Lincolnshire clay parish, or in the bleak Northern city, as the case 
might be. On one thing the doctor prided himself greatly, that he 
never let a patient know what he thought of him. He would bid a 
man remove his waistcoat with a semi-jocund air, and the next instant 
listen to a peculiar “ click” inside his frame, which betrayed the presence 
of heart-disease liable at any moment to carry the man off, without 
altering a muscle of his face or a tone of his voice. “Hum! ha! we 
must be a little careful; we must not expose ourselves to the night-air! 
Take a lectle more care of yourself, my dear sir; for instance, I would 
wear a wrap round the throat—some wrap, you know, to prevent the cold 
striking to the part affected. Send this to Bell’s, and get it made up, ° 
and take it three times a-day; and let me see you on—on Saturday. 
Good day to you.” And there would not be the smallest quiver in the 
hard metallic voice, or the smallest twinkle in the observant eye behind 
the gold-rimmed glasses, although the doctor knew that the demon 
Consumption, by his buffet, had raised that red spot on the sufferer’s 
cheek, and was rapidly eating away his vitality. 

But if Dr. Prater kept a strict reticence to his patients as regarded 
their own ailments, he was never so happy as when enlarging to them 
on the diseases of their fellow-sufferers, or of informing esoteric circles 
of the special varieties of disorder with which his practice led him to 
cope. “ Yow ill, my dear sir!” he would say to some puny specimen; 
then, settling himself into his waistcoat after examination, “ you 
complain of narrow-chestedness,—why, my dear sir, do you know Sir 
Hawker de la Crache? You’ve a pectoral development which is 
perfectly surprising when contrasted with Sir Hawker’s. But then 
he, poor man! last stage,—Madeira no good,—would sit up all night 
playing whist at Reid’s Hotel. Algiers no good,—too much brandy, 
tobacco, and baccarat with French officers—nothing any good. You, 
my dear sir, compared to Sir Hawker—pooh, nonsense!” Or in another 
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form: “ Any such case, my dear madam? any such case?”—turning to 
a large book, having previously consulted a small index—* a hundred 
such! Here, for instance, Lady Susan Bray, now staying at Ventnor, 
living entirely on asses’-milk—in some of our conditions we must live 
on asses’-milk—left lung quite gone, life hanging by a thread. You're 
a Juno, ma’am, in comparison to Lady Susan!” There was no mistake, 
however, about the doctor’s talent; men in his own profession, who 
sneered at his charlatanerie of manner, allowed that he was thoroughly 
well versed in his subject. He was very fond of young men’s society; 
and, with all his engagements, always found time to dine occasionally 
with the Guards at Windsor, with a City Company or two, or with a 
snug set en petit comité in Temple chambers, and to visit the behind- 
scenes of two or three theatres, the receptions of certain great ladies, 
and occasionally the meetings of the Flybynights Club. To the latter 
he always came in a special suit of clothes on account of the impregna- 
tion of tobacco-smoke; and when coming thither he left his carriage 
and his address, in case he was required, at the Minerva, with orders to 
fetch him at once. It would never have done for some of his patients 
to know that he was a member of the Flybynights. 

Such was Dr. Prater, who touched Beresford on the arm and said, 
“ Not again, my dear sir! I will not be balked of the opportunity of 
saying, ‘ how d’ye do?’ to you again.” 

“ Ah, doctor,” said Beresford with that apparent frankness and don- 
homie to which he owed so much of his popularity, “delighted to see 
yeu! But what do you mean ‘balked of the opportunity’? Where 
was that?” 

“ A few weeks since, just before I left town;—I’ve been away, and 
Dr. Seaton has kindly attended to my practice;—we met at the house 
of our charming friend Mrs. Schriéder; but I could not catch your eye. 
You were too well engaged; there was, as somebody—I don’t know who, 
but somebody that every one knows—has said, there was metal more 
attractive. Ha!ha! A charming woman, Mrs. Schrider! a very charm- 
ing woman!” 

“Very charming,” echoed Mr. Beresford shortly, not particularly 
earing about finding himself thoroughly focussed by the doctor’s sharpest 
glances concentrated through his spectacles. ‘“ By the way, don’t you 
know our secretary, Mr. Simnel, Dr. Prater?” 

The gentlemen bowed. “I have the pleasure of being well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Simnel by name, and of being at the present moment 
engaged in a correspondence with him in reference to a certificate which 
I have given. And, by the way, my dear sir,” turning to Simnel, “ you 
really must give young Pierrepoint his six weeks. You must 
indeed!” 

“Tf it rested with me, doctor, I’d give him unlimited leave; confer 
on him the order of the ‘sack,’” said Simnel, bluntly —“ an idle stuck-up 
young hound!” 
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“ Harsh words, my dear sir; harsh words! However, I will leave our 
young friend’s case with you and Mr. Beresford; I am sure it could not 
be in better hands. You were not in Saxe-Coburg Square the other 
night, I think? De-lightful party!” 

“No,” said Simnel, “I’m not a great evening-party man myself; it’s 
only your butterflies of fashion, like our friend here, who enjoy those 
light and airy gaieties. My pleasures are of a more substantial kind. 
By the way, doctor, how’s Kitty Vavasour’s cough?” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled as he replied, “Oh, much better—very 
much better. Horrible draught down that first entrance, my dear sir, 
as she’s perhaps told—I mean, as you probably know. Dreadful draught! 
enough to kill half the coryphées in London. I’ve spoken to Grabb 
about it, but he won’t do any thing; and when I hinted at the drapery, 
asked me if I thought he was going to let his ballet-girls dance in 
bathing-gowns. Very rude man, Grabb.” 

“Very good style they did that in the other night,” said Beresford, 
cutting in—“ in Saxe-Coburg Square, I mean—very good, wasn’t it? I 
suppose it was the lady’s taste; but when they get hold of a woman with 
any notion of arrangement and effect, these parvenw fellows from the 
City certainly don’t grudge the money for their fun. And in the way 
the Schréders are living, the establishment must cost a pretty sum, I 
should imagine.” 

“ A pretty sum indeed, my dear sir,” said the doctor. “ However, I 
understand on all sides that Mr. Schréder can perfectly afford it. I 
hear from those who ought to know” (a great phrase of Dr. Prater’s, this) 
“that his income is princely!” And then the doctor looked at the other 
two and repeated “ princely!” and smacked his lips as though the word 
had quite a nice taste in his mouth. 

“ Tt’s a good thing to be a Polish Jew,” growled Mr. Simnel. “ This 
fellow’s ancestors lent money to long-haired Grafs and swaggering 
Electors, and got their interest when they could; and thought themselves 
deuced lucky not to get their teeth pulled out when they asked for a 
little on account, or not to be put on the fire when they presented their 
bill. Their descendant lives in pleasanter days; we’ve given up pulling 
out their teeth, worse luck! And that neat little instrument, ‘ Victoria, 
by the grace,’ is as open to Jews as Christians. I always thought there 
was something wrong in that.” 

“This Schrider is a tremendously lucky fellow, by Jove!” said 
Beresford. ‘“He’s got a very pretty wife and an enormous fortune; and 
though he’s not young, to judge from all appearances, has a constitution 
of iron, and will live for years to enjoy his good fortune.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir,” said Dr. Prater in a low and solemn voice, 
“T’m afraid you're not correct in one particular; not correct in one 
particular!” and the little man shook his head and looked specially 
oracular. 

Simnel glanced up at him at once from under his heavy eyebrows; 
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but Beresford only said, “ Why, doctor, you’re not going to try and 
make me believe any envious disparagement of Schréder’s riches?” 

“ Not for the world, my dear sir; not for the world! Such rumours 
have been spread; but, as you say, only among the envious and jealous, 
who would whisper-away Coutts’s credit, and decline to intrust their 
miserable balance to Barings’! No; my doubts as to Schréder related 
to another matter.” 

“ His health?” said Simnel, who had kept his eyes on the solemn 
little man, and was regarding him keenly. 

“ Pre-cisely!” said the doctor. And he stepped aside for an instant, 
helped himself to a pinch of snuff from a box on a neighbouring table, 
and returned to his companions, gazing up at them with a solemn 
steady stare that made him look more like an owl than ever. 

“ His health!” exclaimed Beresford, “ why, there’s surely nothing the 
matter with that! He has the chest of a horse and the digestion of an 
ostrich. I don’t know a man of his age to whom, to look at, you’d 
give a longer life.” | 

“Right, my dear sir,” replied the doctor, “right enough from a 
non-professional view. But Mr. Schréder, like the gentleman of whom 
I have heard, but whose name I can’t call to mind, has that within 
which passeth show. I ‘now the exact state of his condition.” 

“This is very interesting,” said Mr. Simnel, drawing closer to the 
doctor on the ottoman; “ very interesting, indeed; yours is a wonderful 
profession, doctor, for gaining insight into men and things. Would it 
be too much to ask you to tell us a little more about this particular 
case?” 

“ Well, you know, I don’t often talk ofthese matters; there are men 
in our profession, my dear sir, who gossip and chatter, and I believe 
make it pay very well; but they are men of no intellect, mere quacks 
and charlatans—quacks and charlatans! But with gentlemen like your- 
selves, men of the world, I don’t mind occasionally revealing a few of 
the secrets of the—the—what d’ye call ’em?—prison-house. The fact 
is—” and the doctor iowered his voice and looked additionally solemn, 
—* that Mr. Schréder’s life hangs by a thread.” 

Both his listeners started, and Mr. Simnel from between his set 
teeth said, “ The devil!” 

“ By a thread!” repeated the doctor, holding out his finger and 
thumb as though he actually had the thread between them. “He may 
go off at any moment; his life is not certain for an hour; he’s engaged, 
as you know, in tremendous transactions, and any sudden fright or 
passion would be his certain death.” 

“ Ah, then his disease is—” 

“ Heart, my dear sir, heart!” said the doctor, tapping himself on the 
left side of his waistcoat; “his heart’s diseased,—one cannot exactly 
say how far, but I suspect strongly,—and he may go out at any 
moment like the snuff of a candle.” 
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“ Have you known this long?” asked Beresford. 

“Only two days: he came to me two days ago to consult me 
about a little worrying cough which he described himself as having; 
and in listening at his chest I heard the death-beat. No mistak- 
ing it, my dear sir; when you’ve once heard that ‘click,’ you never 
forget it.” 

“ By Jove, how horrible!” said Simnel. 

“ Poor devil! does he know it himself?” asked Beresford. 

“Know it, my dear sir? Ofcourse not. You don’t imagine J told 
him? Why, the shock might have killed him on the spot. Oh, dear, no! 
I prescribed for his cough, and told him specially to avoid all kind of 
excitement: that was the only warning I dare give him.” 

As the doctor said this, Mr. Simnel rose. “It’s a horrible idea,” 
said he with a shudder—* horrible!” 

“Very common, my dear sir, very common. If you knew how many 
men there are whom I meet out at dinner, in society, here and there, 
whom I know to be as distinctly marked for death as if I saw the 
plague-spot on their breasts!” 

“Well, you’ve completely frightened me,” said Beresford. “T’ll get 
home to bed, and try and forget it in sleep. Are you coming, Simnel? 
Good-night, doctor.” And the two gentlemen went out together, leaving 
the little doctor already sidling up to another group. 

When they were out in the street, and had started on their home- 
ward walk, Simnel said to his companion: 

“That was strange news we’ve just heard.” 

“Strange, indeed,” replied Beresford. “Do you think the doctor’s 
right?” 

“Not a doubt of it; he’s a garrulous idiot; as full of talk as an old 
woman; but I have always heard very skilful in his profession, and in 
this special disease I believe there are none to beat him. Oh, yes, he’s 
right enough. Well, you always held winning cards, and now the game 
looks like yours.” 

“Simnel,” said Beresford, stopping short and looking up into his 
face, “ what the devil do you mean?” 

“ Mean!” echoed Simnel; “I'll tell you when you come on; it’s cold 
stopping still in the strects, and the policeman at the corner is staring 
at you in unmitigated wonder. Mean!” he repeated, as they walked 
on; “ well, it’s not a very difficult matter to explain. You hear that 
Schriider has heart-disease—that at any moment he may die. You al- 
ways had a partiality for Mrs. Schréder, I believe; and if there be any 
truth in what I gather from yourself and others, you stand very well 
with her.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! You're dense to-night, Master Charley. Well? Why, you’ve 
as great a chance as man ever had before you. You've only to wait 
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until what Prater told us of happens,—and if he’s right, it won’t be long, 
—and then marry the widow and start as a millionaire.” 

“By Jove, it 7s a great chance!” said Beresford, looking at his 
friend. 

“ And yet you didn’t see it until just now. Why, it opened straight 
up in front of me the instant that chattering medico mentioned the fact. 
If you play your cards well, you're all right; but, remember, flirtation 
and courtship are two different things, and must be managed differently. 
And recollect it’s for the latter you’re now going in. Now, here’s my 
street, so adieu. Sleep on this matter, and we'll talk of it to-morrow 
morning.” 


“Tt’s a tremendous fluke,” said Mr. Simnel, as he leisurely undressed 
himself ; “ but it will serve my purpose admirably. That eight hundred 
pounds of mine lent to Master Charley looks much less shaky than it 
did, and what a trump-card to play with Kate!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR, SIMNEL AT THE DEN, 


Two days after the events recorded in the last chapter, Mr. Simnel 
left the Tin-Tax Office a couple of hours earlier than his usual time of 
departure, and taking a cab, hurried off to his apartments in Piccadilly. 
Overlooking the Green Park, sufficiently lofty to be removed from the 
immediate noise of the traffic, and situate in that part of the street 
which was macadamised, there were, perhaps, no more delightful cham- 
bers in town than those occupied by the Tin-Tax secretary. They con- 
sisted but of three rooms—sitting-room, bed-chamber, and bath-room; 
but all were lofty and well-proportioned, and were furnished in a 
thoroughly luxurious manner. <A big bookcase, with its contents ad- 
mirably selected, covered one side of the sitting-room, on the walls of 
which hung Raphael Morghen prints, and before-letter proofs after Land- 
seer, Leslie, and Stanfield ; a round table, over which were suspended three 
swinging moderator-lamps, with white-china shades and crimson-silk 
fringe; a sofa and numerous easy-chairs, all in crimson velvet and 
walnut-wood; rich spoils of Bohemian glass, standing in odd corners on 
quaint oak cabinets; two Sevres china dogs, in begging attitude, mount- 
ing guard on either end of the mantleshelf; and a flying female figure 
suspended across the looking-glass;—such were among the incongruous 
contents of the room. On the table, two yellow-paper covered French 
novels, a Horace, and M‘Culloch’s Commercial Directory lay side by 
side; in the looking-glass, cards for evening-parties and dinners were 
jostled by tickets soliciting vote and interest in approaching elections of 
charitable societies, remindings of gatherings of learned bodies, and 
small bills for books or boots. It was Mr. Simnel’s pleasure to keep up 
this mélange; his time was generally fully occupied; he chose people to con- 
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sider that he had not a moment to himself; he wished those who called on 
him on business to see the invitations, in order that they might judge 
therefrom of his position in society; and he took care that the atten- 
tion of those idle droppers-in, who came on a Sunday morning, for 
instance, or late at night, to have a chat, should be directed to the 
business-cards, to give them a notion of his standing in the money- 
making, business world. Since Mr. Simnel assumed the reins at the 
Tin-Tax Office, two or three hundred men had sat with their legs under 
that round table, discussing an excellent dinner, and meeting pleasant 
people; but not one of them had ever left the room without Mr. Simnel’s 
feeling that his coming had been productive of benefit to his host, and 
that the invitation had fully answered its intent. Baron Oppenhardt, 
the great financier, never could tell what made him accept Simnel’s in- 
vitation, save that he knew his host was connected with Government 
and had a long head of his own; yet he never refused. And little Blurt, 
whose “ connexion with the press” was of a limited nature, never could 
understand why, biennially, he sat under those shaded moderator-lamps 
in Piccadilly, and consumed Pommery Greno out of bell-shaped glasses. 
But Simnel knew why he had them to dinner, and took their value both 
out of Oppenhardt and Blurt. 

A long-headed man, Mr. Simnel, and, to judge from the strange 
smile on his face on that particular day, full of some special scheme, as 
he emerged from his bedroom and looked out into Piccadilly. Any 
thing but a vain man, and long past the age when the decoration of 
one’s person enters largely into account, Mr. Simnel had yet paid special 
attention to his toilette during the short interval which had elapsed 
since his arrival at home from the Tin-Tax Office. He was got up with 
elaborate care and yet perfect simplicity; indeed, there was a touch of 
the old school in his drab riding-trousers, white waistcoat, blue cut- 
away coat, and blue bird’s-eye neckerchief, with small stand-up collars. 
A glance into the street showed him that his horses were ready, and he 
descended at once. At the door he found his groom mounted on a 
knowing-looking gray cob, short, stiff, and sturdy, and leading a 
splendid thoroughbred bright bay with black points. This Mr. Simnel 
mounted and rode easily away. 

Through Decimus Burton’s archway he turned into Hyde Park and 
made at once for the Row. There were but few men lounging about 
there at that time of the year, but Simnel was known to some of them; 
and after nods had been exchanged, they fell to comparing notes about 
him and his horse and his style of living, wondering how it was done, 
admiring his cleverness, detracting from his position—talking, in fact, 
as men will do of another who has beat them in this grand struggle for 
place which we call life. The Row was very empty, and Simnel paid 
but little attention to its occupants: now and then he occasionally 
raised his whip mechanically in acknowledgment of some passing salute, 
but it is to be doubted whether he knew to whem he was telegraphing, 
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as his thoughts were entirely fixed on his mission. However, he wore 
a pleasant smile on his face, and that was quite enough: grinning, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins; and if you do but smile and hold 
your tongue, you can pass through life with an ¢clat which excellent 
eloquence, combined with a serious face, would fail to give. So Mr. 
Simnel went smiling along at the easiest amble until he got clear of 
the Row and the town, and then he gave the bay his head, and never 
drew rein until he turned up a country lane immediately on passing 
Ealing Common. 

Half way up this lane stood the Den, and evidences of Kate Mellon’s 
calling began to abound so soon as you turned out of the high-road. 
In the fields on either side through the bare hedges one could see a 
string of horses in cloths and head-pieces, each ridden by a groom, 
skirting the hedges along which a proper riding-path had been made; 
occasionally a yellow break, driven by a veteran coachman, with a 
younger and more active coadjutor perched up behind, and standing 
with his eyes on a level with the coachbox observing every motion of 
the horses, would rumble by, while the clay-coloured gig containing Mr. 
Sandcrack the veterinary surgeon, who, in his long white cravat, beard, 
and tight trousers, looked a pleasant compound of a dissenting-minister, 
a horse-jockey, and an analytical chemist, was flying in and out of the 
lane at all times and seasons. Mr. Simnel seemed accustomed to these 
scenes and thoroughly well known amongst them, the grooms and 
breaksmen touched their hats to him, and he exchanged salutations 
with Mr. Sanderack and told him that the bay had got rid of all his 
wind-galls and never went better in his life. So straight up the lane 
until he arrived at the lodge, and then, before his groom could ride up, 
his cheery cry of “ Gate!” brought out the buxom lodge-keeper, and she 
also greeted Mr. Simnel with a curtsey of recognition, and received his 
largesse as he rode through; so down the little carriage-drive, past 
the pigeon-house elevated on a pole, and the pointers’ kennels, and the 
strip of garden cultivated by the lodge-keeper, and in which one of the 
lodge-keeper’s dirty chubby children was always sprawling; past the 
inner gates, through which could be caught glimpses of the circular 
straw-ride, and the stable and loose boxes, and the neatly gravelled 
courtyard, up the sweep and so to the house-door. Freeman, the staid 
stud-groom from Yorkshire, had seen the visitor’s entry from the stable, 
where he was superintending, and hurried up to meet him. Before Mr. 
Simnel’s own groom had come alongside, Freeman was at his horse’s 
head. 

“ Mornin’, sir,” said he, touching his hat. “Missis is oop at 
Fouracres, close by, givin’ lesson to a young leddy, just by t’ water 
solide : joompin’ brook, oi think. Howsever shell be in d’rackly, oi 
know.” 

“All right, Freeman,” said Mr. Simnel, leisurely dismounting. 
“ Horses all well? Fine weather for horseflesh, this!” 
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“ Ay, ay, it be, sir!” said the old man. “Stood be pratty well, oi’m 
thinkin’: coughs and colds, and that loike, as is allays case this toime 
o’ year.” 

“Don’t hurry Miss Mellon on my account, Freeman,” said Mr. 
Simnel ; “I can wait. Ill go into the house, and you can let her know 
I’m here, when she comes in. By the way, I’recinan, | haven’t seen 
you since Christmas: here’s for old acquaintance’ sake.” 

Freeman touched his hat gratefully, but not submissively, as he 
pocketed the half-sovereign which Mr. Simnel slipped into his capacious 
palm, and moved off towards the stables with the groom and the horses. 

“ Good man, that,” said Simnel to himself, as he went into the house. 
“ Straightforward, conscientious sort of fellow, aud thoroughly devoted to 
her. Proper style of man to have in an establishment: thoroughly re- 
spectable—do one credit by his looks. If it ever comes off, I cer- 
tainly should keep Mr. Freeman on.” 

Mr. Simnel passed on into the long low dining-reom, where he found 
the table spread for luncheon, with a very substantial display of cold 
roast-beef, fowls, and tongue, sherry, and a tal! bottle of German wine. 
He smiled as he noticed these preparations, and then leisurely walked 
round the room. He paused at an oil-painting of Kate with a favourite 
horse by her side. The artist evidently knew much more about the 
equine than the human race. The horse’s portrait was admirable, but 
poor Kitty, with vermilion cheeks and glaring red hair, and a blue 
habit with long daubs of light in it, like rain-streaks on a window, was 
a lamentable object to look on. Only one other picture decorated the 
walls, a portrait of the Right Hon. the Karl of Quorn, aged 61, 
founder of the Society for the Relief of Incapacitated Jobmasters and 
Horse-dealers, dedicated to him by his faithful scrvants the publishers; 
representing a hale old gentleman, remarkable principally for his extra- 
ordinary length of check-neckcloth, seated on a weight-carrying cob, 
and staring intently at nothing. On a side-table lay a thick book, 
Youatt on the Horse, and a thin pamphlet, Vavicular noi Incurabh, a 
Little Warbier (poor Kitty !), and a kind of album, into which a hetevo- 
geneous mixture of recipes for horse-medicines, scraps of hunting news, 
lists of prices fetched at the sales of celebrated studs, and other sporting 
memoranda had been pasted. Simnel was looking through this, and 
had just come upon a slip of printed matter, evidently cut from a news- 
paper, announcing the appointment of Mr. Charles Beresford to be a 
commissioner of the Tin-T'ax Office, in place of Cockle pensione:l— 
a slip against which there were three huge deep pencil-scorings—when 
the door opened and his hostess entered. 

Although her habit was draggled and splashed, and her hair disar- 
ranged and blown about her face, Kate Mellon never had looked, to 
Simnel’s eyes at least, more thoroughly charming than she did at that 
instant. The exercise she had just gone through had given her a 
splendid colour, her eyes were bright and sparkling, her whole frame 
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showed to perfection in the tight-fitting jacket; and as she came into 
the room and removed her hat, the knot of hair behind, loosened from 
the comb, fell over her shoulders in golden profusion. She wound it up 
at once with one hand, advancing with the other outstretched to her 
guest. 

“ Sorry I’m late, Simnel,” said she; “ but I’d a pupil here, and busi- 
ness is business, as you know well enough. Can’t afford to throw away 
any chance, so I gave her her hour, and now she’s off, and I’m all the 
better by a guinea. I didn’t stop to change my habit because I heard 
you were waiting, and I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

“You couldn’t look more enchanting than you do now, Kate,” said 
Simnel. 

“Yes, yes; 1 know,” said Kitty; “all right! But I thought you 
knew better than that. This is the wrong shop for flummery of that 
sort, as you ought to have learnt by this time. Have some lunch?” 

They sat down to the table, and during the meal talked on ordinary 
subjects; for the most part discussing their common acquaintance, but 
always carefully avoiding bringing Beresford’s name forward. When 
they had finished, Kate said, “ You want to smoke, of course. I think 
I shall have a puff myself. No, thank you; your weeds are too big for 
me; I’ve got some Queens here that old Sir John Elle sent me after I 
broke that roan mare for his daughter. By George, what a brute that 
was! nearly killed me at first, she did; and now you might ride her 
with a pack-thread.” 

Simnel did not reply. Kate Mellon curled herself up on an otto- 
man in the window with her habit tucked round her; lit a small cigar; 
and slowly expelling the smoke said, as the blue vapour curled round 
her head, “ And now to business! You wanted to talk to me, you said; 
and [ told you to come up to-day. What’s it all about?” 

“ About yourself, Kate. You know thoroughly well my feelings to 
you; you know how often I have—” 

“ Hold on a minute!” said Kate; “I know that you’ve been philan- 
dering and hanging on about me,—or would have been, if I’d have let 
you,—for this year past. I know that well enough; but I thought 
there was to be none of this. I thought I’d told you to drop that 
subject, and that you’d consented to drop it. I told you I wouldn’t 
listen to you, and—” 

“ Why would not you listen to me, Kate?” said Simnel earnestly. 

“Why? Because—” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to find an excuse; I'll tell you why,” said 
Simnel. “ Because you were desperately bent on a fruitless errand; 
because you were beating the wind and trying to check the storm; 
because you were in love,—I must speak plainly, Kitty, in a matter 
like this,—in love with a man who did not return your feeling, and 
who even now is boasting of your passion, and laughing at you as its 
dupe!” 
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“ What!” cried the girl, throwing away the cigar and starting to her 
feet. 

“Sit down, child,” said Simnel, gently laying his hand on her arm; 
“sit down, and hear me out. I know your pluck and spirit; and nothing 
grieves me more, or goes more against the grain with me, than to have 
to tell you this. But when I tell you that the man to whom you so 
attached yourself has spoken lightly and snceringly of your infatuation; 
that amongst his friends he has laughingly talked of a scene which 
occurred on the last occasion of his visit to this house, when you 
suggested that he should marry you—” 

“ Did he say that?” asked the girl, pushing her hair back from her 
face,—* did he say that?” 

“ That and more; laughed at the notion, and—” 

“O, my God!” shrieked Kate Mellon, throwing up her arms. “ Spare 
me! stop, for Heaven’s sake, and don’t let me hear any more. Did he say 
that of me? Then they'll all know it, and when I meet them, will grin 
and whisper as I know they do. Haven’t I heard them do it of others 
a thousand times? and now to think they'll have the pull of me. O 
good Lord, good Lord!” and she burst into tears and buried her face 
in her handkerchief. Then suddenly rousing, she exclaimed: “ What do 
you come and tell me this for, Simnel? What business is it of yours? 
What’s your motive in coming and smashing me up like this?” 

“One, and one only,” said Simnel in a low voice. “I wanted to 
prevent your demeaning yourself by ever showing favour to a man who 
has treated you so basely. I wanted you to show your own pride and 
spirit by blotting this Beresford from your thoughts. I wanted you to 
do this—whatever may be the result—because—I love you, Kate!” 

“That’s it!” she cried suddenly—* that’s it! You're telling me lies 
and long stories, and breaking my heart, and making me make a fool of 
myself, only that you may stand well with me and get me to like you! 
How do I know what you say is true? Why should Charley do this? 
Why did Charley refuse what I offered him? I meant it honestly 
enough, God knows. Oh, why did he refuse it ?” and again she burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, he did refuse it?” said Simnel, quietly. “So far, then, you 
see I am right ; and you will find I am right throughout. I'll tell you 
why he acted as he did to you. Because he’s full of family pride, and 
because he never cared for you one rush. At this very moment he ts 
desperately in love with a married woman, and is only awaiting her 
husband’s death to make her his wife!” 

“Can you prove that?” asked Kate eagerly. 

“T can! You shall have ample opportunity of satisfying yourself—” 

“ Does the husband suspect ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“That’s right!” said the girl with sudden energy— that'll do! 
Only let me prove that, and I’ll give him up for ever.” 
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“Tf I do this for you, Kitty, surely my love will be sufficiently 
proved. You will then—” 

“Yes, we'll talk of that afterwards. I'll see you next week, and 
you'll tell me more of this new love-affair of—of fis! Don’t stop now. 
I’m all out of sorts. You’ve upset me. I wasn’t in condition. I’ve 
been doing a little too much work lately. Go now, there’s a good 
fellow! Good-by.” Then stopping suddenly—* You’re sure you're 
not selling me, Simnel ?” 

“ T swear it!” said Simnel. 

“‘] wish to heaven you had been,” said the poor girl; “ but we'll see 
about the new business next week. I think we'll spoil that pretty game 
between us, ch? here, good-by.” And she set her teeth tight, and 


rushed from the room. 


“So far so good,” said Mr. Simnel, as he rode quietly home. “ She’s 
teken it almost a little too strongly. My plan now is to soften her and 
turm her to me. 1 think I have a card in my hand that will win that 
trick, and then—the game’s my own!” 
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Crue to the Last. 


Ir happened just before I went up for my examination (said old 
Smith). The firm was then Sharpus, Ward, Andrews, and Co.; and if 
any body had told me that my name would ever figure in it as a partner, 
I should have looked up the law relative to the confinement of lunatics, 
by way of practice and for that person’s special benefit. Well, the 
house is Ward, Smith, and Diggles now, and it may be Smith, Diggles, 
and Smith before very long, if Master Jack there minds his P’s and Q’s, 
and chooses to work his way on, as his father did before him. But to 
go on with my story. I was just out of my articles; and as Mr. Wardle 
—Crab Waddle, we mischievous young clerks used to call him—our 
managing common-law clerk, was ill, poor old Mr. Andrews (who under- 
took that branch of the business) asked me to remain and do his work 
whilst he was away. And glad enough I was of the chance ; for, in the 
first place, it gave me an increase of salary, which was an important 
consideration in those days, and, better still, ii gave me practice and 
experience, of which I stood in even greater need. I don’t mind owning 
it now, because I’ve too good an opinion of Jack’s common-sense to 
think that it will have a bad effect on him; but when I was his age, I 
thought, like many another foolish young fellow, that I was so wonder- 
fully clever, that I should take to law as a duck takes to swimming, 
without the trouble of learning. An old schoolfellow and great chum 
of mine was one Charley Lawrince, and his society and example were 
any thing but conducive to application. He had 500/.a year of his own, 
and was waiting for a commission in the army. Nearly every shilling 
of my fortune, past, present, and to come, had been sunk in paying the 
premium and stamp on my articles with Sharpus, Ward, Andrews, and 
Co., and so you may suppose that the companionship of a gay young 
scapegrace like Charley was not the wisest that a lawyer’s clerk on 
nothing a year could have chosen. It led me into all sorts of scrapes 
and extrayvagances ; and when, after eighteen months of racketing about 
town, Charley was gazetted full ensign in Her Majesty’s —th regiment, 
and ordered off to India, I found myself in difficulties, under which I 
groaned for many a year. Oh, but he was a right-down good-hearted 
boy was Charley: and if I had hinted at my troubles to him, they would 
very soon have vanished. But I was too proud for that; and Charley 
had troubles of his own at starting, which prevented his thinking about 
me. ‘There was a girl down in Devonshire, where his family lived—a 
clergyman’s daughter—with whom he had fallen in love, and would have 
married straight off, but her father, a proud man and devoted worshipper 
of mammon (out of the pulpit), had other views for her, and gave my 
poor friend the cold shoulder. J never could see any beauty in Laura 
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Tregarven, the damsel in question ; and later on knew her for what she 
was—a white-blooded little simpleton, without a single good quality to 
make herself or any one else happy. In Charley’s eyes, however, she was 
perfection ; and in one of their stolen interviews they vowed eternal 
love and constancy ; and Charley carried with him to Bengal her solemn 
promise never, never, NEVER, to marry another. 

Three years passed, and this brings me to the time I spoke of when 
I began my story. I had just finished preparing a brief in a great 
patent case we had for trial in Guildhall, and was the last in the office 
—for it was late—when in came Mr. Sharpus with a couple of deeds in 
his hand, and, “ Oh, Mr. Smith,” he said, “I am sorry to detain you, but 
the stationer has been much behindhand with the engrossing of this 
settlement, and as it must go off to-night by the mail-train, would you 
be so good as to assist me whilst I verify it with the conveyancer’s. 
draft 7” 

Now this was mere clerk’s work, and I offered to do it myself; but 
he was always considerate of other’s trouble, and insisted upon helping. 
So he took the draught and read it, whilst I followed him in the parch- 
ment to see that it was properly copied. It was a marriage-settlement, 
whereby Lord Thornbury, a nobleman of seventy years of age and any 
thing but reputable character, settled 60,000/. upon his bride-elect, and 
this lady was no other than Laura Tregarven! “Poor Charley!” thought 
I, as I walked home; “how am I to break to you this rupture of all your 
hopes?” And my difficulty was not lessened when, a day or two after- 
wards, I received a letter from him, stating that his regiment was 
ordered home, and bidding me wish him joy upon his prospect of again 
beholding his darling constant Laura. 

Well, six months passed, and I heard no more of Charley; nor, 
indeed, had I much time to think about him, for poor old Wardle’s 
illness ended in his death, and I was appointed, provisionally, managing 
clerk in his stead. The assizes were on, and we had several heavy cases 
for trial in different parts of the country. One of these, the great cause 
of Stopperty v. Moss, was entered for trial at York ; and thither I went 
by the mail—for there were no railways in those days—with my briefs 
and witnesses, and retained the late Lord Campbell as my leading 
counsel. 

Now York is a charming old city, in which a stranger can spend a 
day or two very pleasantly in looking about him. Buta clerk in charge 
of a law-suit, Master Jack, must not go looking about him, or let his 
witnesses out of his sight ; for he never knows, from one hour to another, 
when his cause may be called on. It may stand half-a-dozen down on 
the list; but if you presume on this to go out for a walk, or a row on 
the river, the others are sure to break down, or be referred, or what not; 
and a pretty mess you will be in then. It may remain the very next 
for trial, and you may be told that the one before it cannot last two 
hours; and for all that it may drag on for days. Such a case was that 
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which “stopped the way” before Stopperty v. Moss. A dozen times it 
threatened to break down, and a dozen-and-one times it got on its weary 
legs again. It was a dull affair; and, for want of something better to 
do—as I dared not leave the Castle—I strolled into the Crown Court, 
where (as you must know, Miss Mary) the prisoners were tried. There 
sat the judge in his scarlet robes, with the high-sheriff of the county 
by his side, and before him three prisoners standing in the dock upon 
their trial for burglary. I began to chat with some young barristers 
whom I knew, and was paying no attention to the proceedings, when all 
of a sudden I heard the name of Lord Thornbury mentioned by the 
counsel who was conducting the prosecution. I pricked up my ears, 
and began to listen to the case. 

It appeared that, a day or two before the burglary, Lord Thornbury 
had returned with his bride from their continental tour, and had taken 
up his abode at his country-seat ; that, in anticipation of the festivities 
which were to follow, the whole of his grand family plate and her lady- 
ship’s jewels had been brought down from his London bankers’; that 
one of the prisoners was a discarded servant, who knew where those 
valuables were kept; that the house had been broken into, and the 
whole of the silver swept away; and that another of the accused was 
caught in the act of climbing down from the roof of an outhouse close 
to the place where an entrance had been effected. The case against this 
fellow (who was indicted by the name of Richard Thompson) seemed to 
be clear enough; that against his companions rested upon circum- 
stantial evidence. One of them, named Arnold, had been seen in com- 
pany with Thompson the day before the burglary, prowling about the 
park, close to the house, in a suspicious manner; and the landlord of 
the inn at which Thompson had been staying swore that a man—whom 
he afterwards recognised as Arnold—called for the prisoner Thompson 
the following night, and that they walked out together in the direction 
of Lord Thornbury’s park. The name of the discarded servant was 
O’Hara, and he had been taken into custody in the house of a noted re- 
ceiver of stolen goods at Sheffield, where, concealed under some ashes in 
the back-kitchen, was found a mass of silver plate broken up and par- 
tially melted, but not sufficiently so to obliterate the marks whereby it 
was identified as Lord Thornbury’s property. The wretched old “ fence” 
was indicted also; but he pleaded guilty, and was called as a witness 
against his client. Arnold and O’Hara were defended by counsel, and 
every dodge that experience and ingenuity could devise was made use of 
to get them off, and to throw all the blame on Thompson. There was 
a public path through the park, where the former had been seen talking 
with Thompson: perhaps he had merely asked him his way. If he had 
accompanied him to the Hall and assisted in the burglary, how came it 
that he (the prisoner Arnold) had not also been taken? As for O’Hara, 
he, poor innocent, was the victim of the old Jew “ fence.” No one had 
seen him bring the stolen plate to Sheffield. Some one else might have 
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taken it to the Jew’s house, and there was nothing to show that O’Hara 
knew the bad character of that mansion into which—so suggested his 
defender—he might have been inveigled ; and so forth, and so on. But 
the jury were not to be humbugged ; and after a short discussion found 
Arnold and O’Hara guilty. They had no doubt about Thompson: had 
he not actually been caught in the act? This prisoner had no counsel; 
had asked no question of any of the witnesses against him; and upon 
being asked if he wished to say any thing in his defence, merely shook 
his head. “ What will he get ?” asked a young barrister in front of me. 
“Oh, ten years at least,” said the friend he addressed; “it’s a bad case : 
but what a good-looking fellow the scoundrel is !” 

The dock at York Castle is panelled in at the sides, and raised a 
good height from the ground. I was standing in a sort of gangway 
there is to the right of it, and could only see the back of the prisoners’ 
heads ; so when I heard the above remark, I began to press forward, out 
of curiosity to see what sort of a looking man this Richard Thompson 
was ; but my attention was diverted by a rustling of silks, and the next 
moment Laura, Countess of Thornbury, escorted by her noble spouse, 
appeared on the bench, and was politely handed into a seat on the left 
of the judge by the high sheriff. Now, I think that handsome -well- 
dressed women are ornaments in nearly every scene; but I cannot. bear 
to see them in a criminal court, and have no patience with the morbid 
curiosity which brings them there. It was therefore with no pleasant 
feelings that I beheld my fine lady simpering in her bridal bonnet, and 
composing her silken skirts in presence of the poor devils who were to 
find their way to the hulks. I thought of Charley, and contrasted his 
fine manly form and open brow with the decrepit limbs and satyr-like 
features of the old reprobate to whom she had sold herself. There she 
sat, proud and cold-hearted as ever, whilst the judge proceeded to pass 
sentence on Richard Thompson, who was now alone in the dock, leaning 
over the front rail with his face buried in his hands. He had stood up 
sternly enough during the trial, and whilst his companions were receiv- 
ing sentence ; but now he seemed to have broken down. His lordship 
briefly recapitulated the evidence, and observed that it was impossible 
for any man of sense to doubt that he (the prisoner) was guilty, and 
had been one of the leading perpetrators, if not ‘he leading one, in that 
most serious crime. It had evidently been carefully planned and only 
too successfully carried out; but the hand of the law had reached the 
guilty parties, “and I should be strangely wanting in my duty,” said the 
judge, “if I did not pass upon you a severe sentence; and the sentence 
of the court is, that you be transported beyond the seas for the term of 
twenty years.” Then the convict Thompson raised his head, end turned 
to quit the dock; and as he turned, his features were revealed to me. 
They were those of Charley Lawrince! 

I started back in amaze and horror, and a voice beside me exclaimed, 
“Oh, dear, dear, look! That charmmg Lady Thornbury has fainted! 
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What a shame it is that. there is not better ventilation in these courts! 
They are really stifling.” Stifling, indeed! They seemed to me as 
though they were being whirled round and round in the crater of a vol- 
cano in active irruption. 

Stopperty v. Moss ended in a verdict for our client the plaintiff; 
and I received great commendation, on my return to town, for the 
manner in which I had managed it. I deserved no praise at all. By 
some lucky chance things went on smoothly ; but I was all the time in 
poor Charley’s cell, and knew no more about what was going on in court 
than the man in the moon. 

I was coming from the office of the governor of the gaol, where I 
had been to get leave to see my friend, and he was being escorted from 
the place of detention under the dock, when we met again under such 
awfully changed circumstances. He recognised me in a moment, turned 
aside and sprang lightly past me—not supposing that I knew him—into 
his cell, which was close at hand. I followed, and then he turned round 
upon me, almost savagely, demanding what I meant by intruding upon 
him. “ Don’t you think I am sufficiently punished ?” he asked in a cold 
hollow tone, “ without having the friends I have disgraced coming here 
to gloat over me ?” 

“Oh, Charley,” I replied, “ you cannot think that I have come with 
such a motive. Besides you have disgraced no one. There is some 
horrible mistake: you are not guilty, Charley ; you know you're not.” 

“Were you over yonder when I was tried ?” he asked. 

“Yes; but up to the very last I did not know it was you.” 

“ Have you heard the judge say that it was impossible for any man 
of sense to doubt my guilt ?” 

“T did; but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“Charley, you are not guilty. Yow a thief!” 

A faint smile crossed his face as I spoke thus, but it quickly 
vanished, and he answered gravely, “None of us can tell what we may 
become: you see me as I am.” ; 

I had rushed to his side to give him my sympathy, to be indignant 
with him against the conspiracy of which I supposed him to be the vie- 
tim; and to see him standing before me thus coolly, without one word 
of thanks or greeting—explaining nothing, denying nothing, but rather 
giving me tacitly to understand that my presence was unwelcome, and 
he would gladly be left alone—vexed me, and I replied: 

“Yon must have changed indeed from what you were, if this is 
your reception of an old friend, Charles Lawrince !” 

“Hush!” he exclaimed, seizing me by the arm. “Never mention 
that name again. Charles Lawrince died the same day that Richard 
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Thompson the burglar found himself in jail.” 
“Do you mean to tell me that you had act or part in that rob- 


bery ?” 
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“A jury of my countrymen have found me guilty of it,” he answered, 
moodily ; “is not that enough ?” 

“Why did you not write tome? Why did you not defend yourself? 
Why, oh, Charley—” I stopped, not knowing what to say. 

“What was the use?” he replied, in a softer tone than he had 
hitherto used ; “I was caught in the act. What could I say ?” 

“Charley,” I said; “look me in the face.” 

He did so. 

“Now, tell me,” I continued, “and tell me truly, I implore you, by 
the memory of our old friendship, what were you doing that night at 
Thornbury Hall ?” 

* Go and ask the judge.” 

“No; I ask you.” 

“And I will not indulge your curiosity; wait till to-morrow, and 
you will find all about it in the newspapers. Confound it, man! is it 
not enough for one day to be tried, convicted, and condemned to be 
transported for the best part of one’s life; without having a confession 
wrung out of one, like this?” 

“Then you refuse to tell me the truth?” 

* 5 do.” 

“Then it is not true that you participated in the burglary?” I 
demanded suddenly. 

He flushed crimson, then turned deadly pale, and stammered, “ I— 
you—I—did not say so.” 

“ But I am sure of it,” I answered; “so sure that I mean to seek 
Arnold, and find out what you really were together about. He can 
have no object in concealing the truth now, and then—” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, I shall beg an interview with the judge, and tell him what 
I suspect.” 

“ And what do you suspect?” 

“That you were at Thornbury Hall at the time that the burglary 
was committed, but were in nowise engaged in its commission.” 

“ Star-gazing, I suppose?” 

“No; you were there to see that false woman.” 

“ What false woman?” 

“ Laura Tregarven that was, Lady Thornbury that is.” 

“ Bah!” 

“T am sure of it—certain.” 

“Well then, look here, Jack Smith,” he replied; “think so if you 
like; say so to others if you dare; but remember this,—whatever story 
you may get from Arnold shall be flatly contradicted by me on the first 
opportunity. It will be only the word of one felon against the word 
of another,” he continued bitterly; “and so it will end. Better leave it 
as it is.” 

“Charley,” I exclaimed, “ you are the noblest fellow in the world; 
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but pause, I implore you. Think of the life in store for you; think 
of the sacrifice you are about to make!” 

“TJ have weighed all that.” 

“ And to screen her will you go to the hulks?” 

“Toa” 

“ For twenty years?” 

“ For ever, if need be.” 

“ A woman who jilted you?” 

“A woman whom—God help me!—I love, in spite of all.” And 
here his forced reserve gave way; his long-pent-up emotions burst 
forth, and he sank upon the prison-seat, buried his face in his hands, 
and sobbed like a child. 

For three hours I remained there, expostulating, arguing, entreat- 
ing him to give up his rash resolve,—but all in vain. He admitted 
that my suspicions were correct, but was determined to play out to the 
last the part he had begun. Sooner than breathe one word that would 
compromise Lady Thornbury, he was prepared to end his days as a 
felon. Six months afterwards, when he had tasted some of the horrors 
of his situation, I tried again, and again failed utterly to move him. 
At last the time arrived when, under the regulations then in force, he 
should be shipped off to some penal settlement; and in despair of 
saving him by other means, I resolved to see Lady Thornbury; appeal 
to her humanity,—if she had any,—and implore her to save my friend 
from himself. She had left England shortly after the trial, having 
evinced a preference for continental life, and was living at Paris; not 
upon the best terms—so scandal said—with her lord. He was madly 
jealous of her, and kept her in constant terror of even personal 
violence. There were those who said that he had gone beyond threats 
—whilst he recommenced his old way of living. I sought her in Paris, 
and found that in one of his jealous fits he had spirited her off to 
Lisbon. I followed; but found that they had left in his yacht for a 
two years’ cruise, and no one knew where they had gone. It might be to 
Constantinople; it might be to Copenhagen; no one could say exactly; 
and when I returned to London, I discovered that the convict ship with 
Charley on board had sailed two days before for South Australia. 

The undeserved reputation that I had gained in the case of Stop- 
perty v. Moss procured me a prominent appointment as managing clerk 
and a promise of future partnership with Sharpus, Ward, Andrews, and 
Co.; and business poured in upon me so fast, that I am ashamed to say 
I forgot poor Charley; when one day, about two years after his exile, a 
lady in deep mourning was ushered into my private room, and the first 
words she said were, “ Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Smith, something must be done 
—do pray tell me what to do for Char—for Captain Lawrince.” 

“Captain Lawrince,” I replied severely (for after the first moment 
of surprise at being thus abruptly appealed to, I recognised my visitor) 
—“Captain Lawrince,” I said, “has been treated as a felon for nearly 
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three years. It is somewhat late now, I think, to inquire what can be 
done for him.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she cried; “it is so—it is so; but you do not know 
the life I have been led. I would have changed places with him 
willingly. Look here and here ;” and she turned up her sleeve and 
threw back her hair, disclosing two deep scars, one on her arm, and the 
other on her temple. “ He struck me there for no cause at all,” she said 
bitterly; “he has often struck me. If he had known about Charley, he 
would have killed me.” 

Then she told me her miserable story. It appeared that—lacking 
courage to tell poor Charley of her falsehood, and the approaching mar- 
riage into which she had been lured by the dazzle of a coronet, she had 
written to him up to the time of his departure from India ; that having 
landed at Falmouth, he rode to her father’s house, and there learned the 
truth ; that, actuated by a mad desire to see her once again, he had be- 
taken himself to Thornbury Hall; that having seen her in the grounds, 
and not daring for her sake to approach her, he wrote a wild desperate 
letter, imploring her to see him once more, if only to tell him that she 
was happy, and if she were not (as he knew something of her husband), 
to fly with him; that by ill-luck he intrusted this letter for delivery to 
the man Arnold, who was prowling about for his own purposes ; that he 
received from him her answer, in which she accorded him a last inter- 
view in the balcony of her boudoir; that she had parted with him there 
about one o’clock ; that the alarm of robbers was not given until nearly 
three; and that up to the moment when she heard him sentenced as one 
of the burglars she never suspected but that he had departed, and re- 
turned to his home. The fact was—as I afterwards found—that whilst 
pressing her to fly with him, she had torn herself from his side, and 
retired without bidding him farewell; and that he had waited, hoping 
against hope that she would return; till the alarm was given, and he 
was captured, as before described. It also transpired that a servant in 
the house was implicated in the robbery; that the plate was quietly 
slipped out of a side-door; and that the window near which my friend 
had been taken had been broken only as a ruse to avert suspicion. But 
after all, the most important information that Lady Thornbury gave me 
was that her brute of a husband was dead, and that she could now dis- 
close what would save poor Charley. 

Well, to make a long story short, I took her straight off to the 
office of the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department; and 
after a good deal of botheration and red-tapery, a free pardon was ac- 
corded to Richard Thompson; that is to say, Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to pardon an innocent man for having been wrongfully 
convicted as a felon! But the result was, that Charles Lawrince came 
home, was reinstated in his regiment, and— 

“ And married Lady Thornbury ?” eagerly demanded little Mary. 

“ Um—m, no,” replied Smith ; “ but he never married any one else.” 

















“Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse 
his way?” On going 
into church such a one 
apostrophiseth the cu- 
rate 


in a Church of modern 
“ decorated Gothic.” 


The children make 
noises. 


The young man’s at- 
tention is arrested. 


A general confession; 


upon which the young 
man comments, 


He stareth about 
him; 


and seeth windows by 
Clayton and Bell. 


Hisattention isagain 


arrested, 


The consequences. 


He accuses 
and excuses himself. 
His weakness, he as- 
serts, is but human. 


He describes the ene- 
my whence the assault. 


Asserts his belief in 
the wisdom of the an- 
cients, 


ime 
qr 
oo 
or 
[| 


Sn Church. 





Pusry-Curate slow-intoning 

(Early English church and spire), 
Over sins and errors groaning 

(With a fashionable choir). 
Flock, whilst wondering at the manner 

Of thus putting up its prayers, 
Spells each label, scroll, or banner, 

From its continental chairs. 
Little shoes the children shuffle, 

Hardly knowing what to do; 
And to calm my spirits’ ruffle, 

Straight I turn—and look at you. 


Yes; we're miserable sinners 
(Sweet response in A to G), 
Wondering somewhat ’bout our dinners, 
Then skip back to piety. 
*Neath a gaudy new glass-painting 
In memoriam of a wife,— 
Scarlet king and purple saint in 
Brilliant colours large as life,— 
There you sit, the nimbus glowing 
Paints your cheek a warmer hue 
(Curate stops: the organ’s going; 
I must turn to look at you). 


Well, I know it’s wrong; we’re mortal, 
And divided wills have we; 
When I passed the Gothic portal, 
None so solemn sure could be. 
But we go to church with prayerful 
Thoughts most piously devout, 
And a piquant little chairful 
Sends them to the right-about. 
Wiser were our stiff-back’d grandsires, 
Guarded in funereal pew, 
E’en on tiptoe or on hassock 
They had failed to look at you. 
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He is regretful, and 
erieth Med culpa, and 


Miserere mei, 


Benedicite omnia 
opera, 


He confesseth his 
sins, and joins in 


a general benediction; 


an acidulated spinster 
not excepted. 


He blesseth those af- 
flicted. 

Both youth and age. 

Spinsters, bachelors, 
and married people. 


He is Catholic in his 
sympathies, and does 
not even except the 
charity-boys. 


Ite, missa est. He 





IN CHURCH. 


There: I’ve missed the absolution, 

Reading in the marriage-service; 
Budding love’s quick revolution 

Turned my thoughts all topsy-turvys. 
Collect, Litany, Epistle— 

Heaven forgive me—scarce I heard; 
Softly as the down of thistle 

Fell the blessings word by word, 
Till my lips took up those blessings, 

Strong as tender, tricd as true; 
And I prayed (my sins confessing) 

That each one might light on you. 








Bless the kindly rev’rend preacher, 
Though his sermon made me wince; 
Even bless that female teacher, 
Sour as a summer quince; 
Bless the poor in all their trouble; 
Bless the young and bless the old; 
Bless the single (make them double), 
And to warm hearts turn the cold! 
Salvos fac all sects, all churches, 
In true love may they be one! 
Bless those boys on gall’ry perches:— 
Bless me! why, the sermon’s done. 


suddenly wakes up to 
| find that the service 
| ' (as well as the dream) 
| iy is ended. 
it Hatin FRIsweELt. 
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Victor Hugo on Shakespeare. 





WHEN a French critic so popular and enlightened as M. Jules Janin 
speaks of Shakespeare as “ glorious Billy,” though the effect be comical, 
yet the mistake is very pardonable. It is quite clear that the critic 
admires the poct. It is equally clear that his admiration is unfeigned 
and heartfelt, that the familiarity with which he uses his name is very 
far removed from contempt. Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than 
the altered language which educated Frenchmen now use when speaking 
of Shakespeare. Surely it is far better that French critics should write 
eulogies on “ glorious Billy” or the “ great Will,” than that they should 
imitate Voltaire in first stealing his finest thoughts and then exclaiming 
that “Shakespeare is a savage!” 

Now, though both the conduct and expressions of Voltaire are inex- 
cusable, yet many of his contemporaries and successors were scarcely 
blameworthy in seeing more to censure than to praise in our poet’s 
works. The marvel is, not that Frenchmen should dislike these works, 
but that they should ever relish them. Accustomed from infancy to 
admire their own tragedies; sedulously taught that in the works of Cor- 
neille they must look for striking phrases, in those of Racine for tender 
sentiments, and that the plays of both are models of perfect dramatic 
composition,—how could it be supposed that they should recognise in 
Shakespeare a greater dramatist than either Corneille or Racine? If 
the cases are reversed, it will be found that the French have nearly the 
same reproaches to cast upon us as we heap upon them. How many 
Englishmen are intimately acquainted with the works of Corneille and 
Racine; and among those who have that intimate acquaintance, how 
many talk of the masterpieces of these dramatists otherwise than dis- 
paragingly? Some men prefer claret, others port, those whose taste is 
more catholic enjoy both; but the claret-drinkers do not regard the 
port-drinkers as idiots, nor do those who relish both wines consider those 
who relish one only as criminals. The French and the English dramas 
give the greatest pleasure to the respective nations for which they were 
composed. That Frenchmen should adore their dramatists, and that 
Englishmen should idolise Shakespeare, is very natural. It is far more 
desirable than attainable that each nation should regard with equal love 
and veneration the sublime productions of its own great poets and those 
of the other also. 

It is nearly a century since Shakespeare’s plays were first represented 
on the French stage. Ducis had the merit of causing this to be done, 
and the manner in which he accomplished it was truly singular. Being 
wholly ignorant of English he availed himself of the translation of M. 
de la Place, and reconstructed Shakespeare’s plays in accordance with 
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French rules. Not content with changing the language and style, he 
also re-cast the plots. From Romeo and Juliet, for example, he excised 
the balcony scene. He introduced the harrowing episode of Ugolino, 
which he borrowed from Dante’s Jnferno, making Montagu undergo 
Ugolino’s sufferings, yet escape his fate; and putting into his mouth, 
when speaking of the cruel lot his enemy had caused him to undergo, 
these words of Macduff, “ he has no children.” This phrase so employed 
was then considered equal to any thing that Corneille had written. The 
critics who thus judged did not know that Ducis had stolen it from 
Macbeth. In spite of these and similar disfigurements and mutilations, 
Shakespeare’s plays produced an extraordinary sensation. To Ducis was 
ascribed the whole merit of the plays; and on the strength of these 
dramatic works he was unanimously elected, when Voltaire died, to 
occupy his chair in the French Academy. 

While Ducis is either forgotten, or else remembered only to be reviled, 
Shakespeare is daily receiving increased praise from the most illustrious 
writers of France. ‘The last and one of the most noteworthy tributes to 
his memory is from the pen of Victor Hugo. The book itself, while 
containing much concerning Shakespeare, also contains much that is 
foreign to its title. This is not the place to discuss these extraneous 
topics. It will interest our readers far more to learn in what way a 
famous modern French poet regards the greatest poet of England. 

When estimating Shakespeare’s genius, Victor Hugo is enthusiastic 
almost to fanaticism. His admiration dates not from yesterday. It is 
now nearly forty years since, in his masterly and much-canvassed preface 
to Cromvell, he designated Shakespeare the “god of the stage;” and 
observed, Shakespeare has been reproached for abuse of metaphysics and 
wit, for unnecessary scenes, for obscenity, for employing the mythological 
frippery which was fashionable in his day, for extravagance, obscurity, 
and bad taste, for inflation and asperity of style. The oak, that gigantic 
tree which has just been likened to Shakespeare and which is analogous 
to him in more than one respect,—the oak has an odd look, has nodulated 
branches, sombre foliage, harsh and rough bark; yet it is an oak. These 
things make it the oak. If you wish for a lissom stem, straight branches, 
satin leaves, go to the pale birch, the hollow elder, the weeping willow; 
but leave the great oak in peace. Do not stone that which yields you 
shelter. As will afterwards be seen, the oak of the English drama was 
first stoned by Englishmen, and then for a time forgotten. 

The following is the catalogue of Shakespeare’s principal works with 
the dates of their composition, as drawn up and determined by Victor 
Hugo. It is rather too fanciful a statement to be unreservedly accepted, 
yet it is curious and ingenious enough to deserve quotation. In 1589, 
while James VI. of Scotland, who aspired to the English crown, was 
paying his respects to Elizabeth, who, two years previously, had deca- 
pitated his mother Mary Stuart, Shakespeare produced his first play, 
Pericles. In 1591, while the Catholic king, prompted by the Marquis of 
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Astorga, was meditating a second armada, which was more fortunate 
than the first in not being launched, he produced Henry VJ. In 1593, 
while the Jesuits were obtaining express permission from the Pope to 
paint the “torments and punishments of hell” on the walls of the 
“room of meditation ” of Clairmont College, wherein was often confined 
an unhappy youth, who, during the following year, was to render the 
name of Jean Chitel famous, he produced Jauming the Shrew. In 1594, 
while regarding each other askance and about to come to terms, the King 
of Spain, the Queen of England, and even the King of France, all spoke 
of Paris, my fine city, he continued and concluded Henry V7. In 1595, 
while at Rome Clement VII. was solemnly striking Henry IV. on the 
back in the persons of his proxies the Cardinals Perron and Ossat, he 
produced Timon of Athens. In 1596, the year when Elizabeth issued a 
decree against long-bladed rapiers, and Philip II. banished from his 
presence a lady who had laughed when using her pocket-handkerchief, 
he produced Macbeth. In 1597, while the same Philip II. told the 
Duke of Alba that he deserved the axe, not because the duke had deso- 
lated the Low Countries with fire and sword, but because he had come 
into the king’s presence without being announced, he produced Cymbeline 
and Richard III. In 1598, while Lord Essex was ravaging Ireland 
with the maiden Queen’s glove fastened in front of his hat, he produced 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, King John, Love's Labour's lost, The 
Comedy of Errors, Alls well that ends well, A Midsummer-Nigh?s 
Dream, and The Merchant of Venice. In 1599, while the privy council, 
at the Queen’s request, was deliberating about putting Dr. Hayward on 
the rack for having stolen some thoughts from Tacitus, he produced 
Romeo and Juliet. Tn 1600, while the Emperor Rudolph was warring 
against his revolted brother, and opening his son’s veins because he had 
assassinated a woman, he produced As you like it, Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Much Ado about Nothing. In 1601, while Bacon was publishing an. 
eulogium on the execution of Lord Essex, just as Leibnitz, eighty years 
afterwards, would enumerate good reasons for the murder of Monaldeschi, 
yet with this difference, that Monaldeschi was nothing to Leibnitz, 
whereas Essex had been the benefactor of Bacon, he produced Twelfth 
Night. Tn 1602, while the King of France, styled the Bearnese Fox by 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, was commanded by the Pope to recite his chapter 
daily, the litany on Wednesday, and the rosary of the Virgin on Saturday; 
while fifteen cardinals, assisted by the heads of the order, opened the 
debate at Rome on Molinism, and his Holiness, at the request of the 
King of Spain, “saved Christianity and the world” by instituting the 
order de Auziliis, he produced Othello. In 1603, when the death of 
Elizabeth made Henry IV. to observe, “ she was a virgin as Tama Ca- 
tholic,” he produced Hamlet. In 1604, while Philip IIT. was succeeding 
in losing the Low Countries, he produced Julius Cesar and Measure for 
Measure. In 1606, while James I. of England, formerly James VI. of 
Scotland, was writing his Tortura forti against Cardinal Bellarmin, and 
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unfaithful to Carr, commencing to look sweetly on Villiers, who would 
afterwards honour him in return with the title of your pig, he produced 
Coriolanus. In 1607, while the University of Oxford was conferring the 
title of doctor on the young Prince of Wales with all the accustomed 
honours and ceremonies, as Father de Saint Romuald relates, he produced 
King Lear. Yn 1609, while the French judges were granting a blank 
warrant condemning the Prince of Condé “to whatever punishment it 
might please the king to order,” he produced Troilus and Cressida. In 
1610, when Ravaillac stabbed Henry IV., and the Parliament of Paris 
sentenced Ravaillac to be torn in pieces, he produced Antony and 
Cleopatra. In 1611, when the Moors, expelled by Philip III., were 
going forth from Spain and suffering dreadfully, he produced A Winter’s 
Tale, Henry VIII., and The Tempest. 

Frenchmen have been censured for being blind to Shakespeare’s 
surpassing genius: his countrymen are in some measure liable to the 
same reproach. Queen Elizabeth, who, like all sovereigns, whether they 
can read or not, has been magnified in history as the protectress of arts 
and letters, seemed ignorant of the fact that the greatest of Englishmen 
was one of her subjects. King James I., whom Sully styled “the 
wisest fool in Europe,” and who aspired to the title of poet, prohibited 
the publication of certain of his plays. A few of his contemporaries 
were conscious of his excellence, but out of petty jealousy traduced his 
character. Ben Jonson, after recording that he never erased a line, 
showed his capacity for appreciating his works by wishing that he had 
erased a thousand. The parallel which may be drawn between some 
of the tragedies of AMschylus and Shakespeare may also be drawn 
between the lives and fates of the two poets. Both were envied and 
calumniated; both accused of unnatural crimes; and both afterwards 
became the glories of their countries. For Shakespeare was reserved a 
happier lot than Aschylus; for while the former ended his life in his 
native town, the latter, banished from Athens, found a grave in Gela. 
No sooner, however, had /®schylus expired than his countrymen re- 
pented them of their cruelty, and decreed divine honours to the same 
man whom, when alive, they had misunderstood and exiled. What the 
Greeks did for Aischylus immediately after death, the English did 
not do for Shakespeare until his bones had for several centuries moul- 
dered in the grave. For a long period he was wholly forgotten. When 
remembered again, it was only to be insulted by men like Dryden and 
Davenant, who had the temerity to re-write certain of his plays; to be 
outraged still more by Nahum Tate, who in 1707 published King Lear 
with a prefatory statement to the effect that he had taken the subject 
of the play from a piece which he had accidentally met with, he knew 
not where. An insult upon his memory hardly less gross was cast by 
Bishop Warburton, who in his day enjoyed the undeserved reputation 
of being the greatest of divines and the first of critics. This dis- 
tinguished man told Bishop Hurd, that in his opinion Swift was 
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wittier than Shakespeare; and that Shakespeare’s comedies were far 
inferior to those of Shadwell! Indeed, it was by great good fortune 
that the works of our poet reached posterity. They narrowly escaped 
the fate of that unique copy of the works of Auschylus, which along 
with other literary treasures of the Alexandrian library, was doomed 
by the Caliph Omar to heat the baths of Alexandria. In 1666, when 
the City of London was nearly destroyed by fire, there was but one 
edition of Shakespeare’s works in existence. It consisted of three 
hundred copies, all of which were then consumed with the exception of 
forty-eight. Thus we owe it to forty-eight men that the name of 
Shakespeare is coextensive with the habitable globe and as enduring 
as time. 

“ Because I admire every thing in Shakespeare, I have written this - 
book. . . . What others call fault, I call accent.” Here are some of 
his so-called faults. His works are said to abound in conceits, verbal 
quibbles, and puns; in improbabilities, extravagance, absurdity; in 
obscurity and puerility; in bombast, emphasis, and exaggeration; in 
tinsel and pathos ; in far-fetched ideas and affectations of style; in 
excessive use of contrast and metaphor; in studied appeals to the mob; 
while they are utterly devoid of grace, of charm, and of wit. These 
charges carry with them their own refutation. Let us turn from them 
to see what Shakespeare really is, and wherein lies his true greatness. 

Every poet is also an historian and a philosopher. Herodotus and 
Thales are included in Homer. Shakespeare, besides having this three- 
fold character, is also a painter. As a philosopher, he is superior to 
Homer. Lear is greater than Priam: to bewail ingratitude is more 
bitter than to lament the dead. Shakespeare gives the sceptre to the 
envious; of Thersites he makes Richard ITI.; envy is all the more naked 
when draped with the purple. To Shakespeare appertains internal juris- 
diction over man. Few poets surpass him in psychological penetration. 
Many of the strangest peculiarities of the human mind are indicated by 
him. That which no one dares avow, the obscure thing which we first 
dread and then desire, constitutes a meeting-point for the hearts of virgins 
and of murderers—for the mind of Juliet and the mind of Macbeth; the 
innocent one having that fear and longing for love which the wicked one 
has for ambition; dangerous kisses stealthily snatched from a phantom— 
to the one an angel of light, to the other an angel of darkness. Of every 
sort of character we have an example: of the traitor, from Macbeth the 
murderer of his guest to Coriolanus the betrayer of his country ; of the 
despot, from the cold-blooded tyrant Cvesar to the sensualistic tyrant 
Henry VIII.; of ravening beasts, from the lion down to the usurer. 
Men of genius are distinguished from ordinary men in this—that the 
former reflect things in a twofold manner, just as the carbuncle, accord- 
ing to Jerome Cardan, has the property of double refraction. Thus the 
antithesis which Shakespeare’s works present, so far from being, as many 
suppose, a reproach, is a distinctive and necessary mark of genius. In 
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this the productions of the “poet resemble the creation. For what con- 
stitute the creation but good and evil, joy and sorrow, man and woman, 
discord and harmony, eagle and vulture, lightning and sun-rays, bees 
and hornets, mountains and valleys, love and hate, clearness and defor- 
mity, the star and the’pig, high and low? Nature is an eternal Janus. 
The antithesis of Shakespeare is the universal and all-pervading an- 
tithesis. 

The merit of men of highest genius is to give a man.to the world. 
Some do this mirthfully, others despondingly, others thoughtfully. The 
last are men of commanding genius. Plautus laughs, and creates Am- 
phitryon. Rabelais laughs, and creates Gargantua. Cervantes laughs, 
and creates Don Quixote. Beaumarchais laughs, and creates Figaro. 
Moliére weeps, and creates Alceste. Shakespeare meditates, and creates 
Hamlet. Aschylus thinks, and creates Prometheus. The other crea- 
tors are great: /Eschylus and Shakespeare are gigantic. 

A type is not the reproduction of any one man; but in it is concen- 
trated a whole family of diverse characters. A type is not a unit, but a 
whole. Alcibiades is*only Alcibiades, Petronius only Petronius, Bas- 
sompierre only Bassompierre, Buckingham only Buckingham, Fronsac 
only Fronsac, Lauzun only Lauzun; but take Lauzun, Fronsac, Buck- 
ingham, Bassompierre, Petronius, and Alcibiades, and pile them one 
above the other in the mortar of meditation, from the mass will issue 
a phantom more life-like than them all—Don Juan. Take usurers one 
by one, none of them is that bronzed Venetian merchant who cries, 
“Go, Tubal ; fee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight before: I will 
have the heart of him if he forfeit.” Take usurers as a body, the re- 
sult of the whole will be Shylock. While Shylock represents the Jews, 
he is also a representative of Judaism; and because the whole race of 
Israelites, such as persecution has fashioned it, is embodied in him, 
Shylock is a great creation. The Jews, even those of the Middle Age, 
may truly say that not one of them is the prototype of Shylock; profli- 
gates may say, with equal truth, that not one of them is the prototype 
of Don Juan. The leaves of the orange-tree do not, when chewed, give 
the flavour of an orange to the palate; yet both spring from the same 
root, are imbued with the same sap. In the fruit is condensed the 
mystery of the tree: in the type the mystery of the man. Hence it is 
that the type lives. God creates the miser only: genius produces Har- 
pagon. God creates the traitor only: genius produces Iago. God cre- 
ates the coquette only: genius produces Céliméne. God produces the 
commonplace man only: genius produces Chrysale. God creates the 
king only: genius produces Grandgousier. As many diverse types, so 
many new Adams are created. Homer’s man, Achilles, is‘an Adam who 
is the progenitor of the race of slayers. Prometheus, the man of As- 
chylus, is an Adam who is the progenitor of the race of combatants. 
Hamlet, the man of Shakespeare, is an Adam whom the race of dreamers 
acknowledge as their forefather. In this particular, Dante is wholly ex- 
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ceptional. Dante’s man is Dante. He re-created himself, as it were, in 
his great poem. He gravely knocked at the gate of the Infinite, calling 
out, “Open; I am Dante!” 

The two greatest of all the Adams are Prometheus and Hamlet, the 
respective representatives of action and of hesitation. In Prometheus, 
the obstacle to be overcome is exterior: in Hamlet, it is interior. Pro- 
metheus has to emancipate himself from the chains by which others 
have fastened him to the rock: Hamlet has to emancipate himself from 
chains which have been forged and fixed upon his own body by himself. 
Prometheus had but a link of bronze to break and a god to vanquish: 
Hamlet had to emancipate and subdue his own mind. Prometheus had 
but to tear the vulture from his chest: Hamlet required to separate 
himself from Hamlet. It is common to draw a parallel between Orestes 
and Hamlet, and to make Shakespeare the plagiary of Aschylus. The 
comparison is easy, and is enticing for those who take a surface-glance. 
But at bottom it is far less true and striking than the comparison which 
may be drawn between those two captives in chains, Prometheus and 
Hamlet,—creations which may well be styled superhuman. 

Less of a giant, and closer allied to humanity than Prometheus, 
Hamlet is not less great. He is at once a prince and a demagogue, 
sagacious and extravagant, profound and frivolous, a man and a eunuch. 
He shows no respect for either the sceptre or the throne, has a student 
for boon companion, salutes the passers-by, argues with first-comers, 
understands the people, scorns the mob, hates force, is suspicious of sue- 
cess, interrogates the future, is at home with the mysterious. He com- 
municates to others the malady which he only feigns: his flightiness 
inoculates his sweetheart with madness. He is hail-fellow-well-met with 
ghosts and players. He manifests an acquaintance with literature, 
recites verses, speaks a theatrical criticism, sports with bones in a 
churchyard, declaims against his mother, revenges his father, and ends 
the terrible drama of life and death with a huge point of interrogation. 
He threatened, without venturing, to slay his mother. He was a par- 
ricide in intention only. If, instead of the Northern coolness which 
governed his head, Southern fire had boiled in his veins, Hamlet, like 
Orestes, would have stabbed his mother. 

In this play we view the foundations of every thing: for the mind 
there is no resting-place between the king slain and Yorick buried, and 
that which is most like reality is royalty represented by a ghost, and 
gaiety by a skull. 

Nobody, as yet, has pointed out one of the reasons which induced 
Hamlet to feign madness. It is supposed that, like Brutus, he acted 
as he did in order to veil his real sentiments. But the cases are dis- 
similar. Brutus desired to conceal his projects ; Hamlet required to 
protect his life. From the moment that the latter received a revelation 
from the Ghost, his life was in jeopardy. In acting as he did, he fol- 
lowed the counsel which Ocean gave to Prometheus: “The secret of 
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the sage is to appear a fool.” The same course was adopted by Edgar 
in Lear ; and the feigned madness of Edgar explains the feigned mad- 
ness of Hamlet. 

Hamlet is afflicted by the thought of a kind of life which we all 
dread—a life half dream and half reality. His brain was, as it were, a 
deposit in which there was a layer of suffering, a layer of thought, and a 
layer of reverie. Through the medium of the layer of reverie he under- 
stands, learns, perceives, eats and drinks, is angered, weeps, and argues. 
There is a veil between him and life. This is the rampart of dream- 
land, across which he can gaze, but which he cannot overstep. He 
always seems talking to us from the opposite side of a river. In fact, 
he is isolated ; his isolation being the result of his indecision, of his 
being incapable to control his will. Yet there is that in him which is 
common to us all, which makes us hail in him a brother. At certain 
times we burn with the fire which consumed him. He is that spectral 
being which, under peculiar circumstances, each of us becomes. He 
represents that morbid state our minds assume when we feel ourselves 
in a condition of life for which we are unqualified, and which we loathe. 
His body is a burden to him. He was born a prince, but could never 
become a king. Take from him family, his country, the ghost, the 
adventure on the ramparts of Elsinore, and he will still remain a ter- 
rible being, because of the amount of humanity and of misery embodied 
in him. 

Alongside of Hanlet must be ranked these three great dramas, Mac- 
beth, Othello, and Lear. To say that Macbeth represents ambition is to 
say little: he is the representative of famine,—of the famine of the 
monster lying dormant in man. Macbeth, being tempted by his wife, 
succumbed to the tempter, as Adam did to Eve. The first thing Adam 
did with Eve was to engender Cain ; the first thing Macbeth and his 
wife did together was to commit murder. Macbeth resembles the in- 
satiable monster which prowls through history, called brigand in the 
woods, and a conqueror on the throne. His ancestor was Nimrod. 
Though ever seeking something to devour, yet these monsters will rest 
only when a certain object has been attained. Give the world to Alex- 
ander, Cyrus, Sesostris, and Ceesar, and they will be appeased. “ Geof- 
froy St.-Hilaire once said to me, ‘ When the lion has eaten his fill, he is 
at peace with nature.’ As regards Cambyses, Sennacherib, and Gengis 
Khan, to have had their fill means to have possession of the whole earth. 
They will calm down while digesting the human species.” 

Othello is the night ; and as the night is amorous of the day, so is 

he African in love with Desdemona. By his side is placed Iago, the 
personification of evil, which is the night ofthe soul. Jealousy is guided 
by falsehood, as the blind man by a dog. What can be more horrible 
than Othello the Negro and Iago the traitor arrayed against the open- 
souled Desdemona? “ Being the night, and resolved upon murder, what 
instrument does Othello employ ? Neither poison, nor club, nor hatchet, 
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nor dagger, but a pillow. To die is to sleep. Perhaps Shakespeare was 
unconscious of the fitness with which he ordered this; for even the 
creator is sometimes constrained to obey his type, so great an influence 
does the type exert over him. Hence Desdemona, spouse of the man 
of night, is suffocated by a pillow, which had the first kiss, and receives 
her latest breath.” 

In producing Lear, Shakespeare’s hie was to create Cordelia, the 
daughter who should prove a mother to her father. Shakespeare chose 
for the time when the tragedy happened the year of the world 3105, 
when Joash reigned over Judah, Aganippus was king of France, and Lear 
king of England. The whole world was then mysterious. The temple of 
Jerusalem was still new ; the gardens of Semiramis, nine hundred years 
old, were falling into decay; the first golden coins were being struck 
in gina; the first balance was made by Phydo, the tyrant of Argus ; 
the Chinese were calculating the first eclipse of the sun; three hundred 
and twelve years had elapsed since Orestes, accused before the Areo- 
pagus by the Eumenides, was absolved ; Hesiod had just died; Homer, 
if still alive, would be one hundred years old; Lycurgus, the thoughtful 
traveller, was returning to Sparta; on dark Eastern clouds might be per- 
ceived the fiery chariot in which Elias was translated ;—then it was that 
Lear lived and reigned over a gloomy island. The Picts and the Celts 
were then tatooed savages. A red-skin of the present day gives an im- 
perfect notion of an Englishman of that period. The time and the scene 
being chosen, Shakespeare proceeded with his design. He worked into 
it tyranny, which he afterwards caused to degenerate into weakness, in 
the person of Lear ; treason, under the name of Edmond ; constancy, 
under that of Kent. Of the ingratitude which begins with blandish- 
ments he made a double-headed monster, Goneril and Regan. Madness 
he showed in threefold guise: the king’s fool, who was mad by trade ; 
Edgar, who was mad from prudence ; and the king, driven mad by 
misery. Chief among this tragic crowd he placed Cordelia. The play 
resembles a certain Gothic cathedral of Seville, of which the whole strue- 
ture, basement and summit, vault and roof, tower and spire, were ex- 
pressly fashioned to support, on the highest pinnacle, an angel with 
expanded wings of gold. That admirable human creation, Lear, serves 
to support that ineffable divine creation, Cordelia. “ Having Cordelia 
in his mind, Shakespeare produced this tragedy ; like a god who, having 
an Aurora to place, creates a world to contain it.” 

Cordelia is, in truth, Lear’s only child; for Regan and Goneril are 
only sufficiently his daughters to entitle them to be branded as parri- 
cides. When stricken in years and bowed down to the earth by repeated 
and ever-sharper strokes of fate, Cordelia comes, and by her love and 
devotion and tenderness restores to her father his courage and cheer- 
fulness and reason. But he regains his happiness only to be crushed 
by the loss of her to whom he owed it; becoming conscious of his loss, 
he too dies. He is spared the utter despair of being left behind, a shade 
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among men. “To remain on earth after his angel had left it; to be the 
orphaned father of his child; to be an eye deprived of light, a darkened 
heart bereft of joy; to stretch forth his hands into the darkness and 
strive to touch some one who was once there, but is now gone; to feel 
forgotten by the departed; to be without a reason for existing here be- 
low; to remain for ever a man passing and re-passing a sepulchre which 
will not open to receive him;—that is a sad lot. Thou didst well, O 
poet, in killing this old man.” 

All Shakespeare’s plays too—Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet alone 
excepted—present a peculiarity concerning which the ablest commen 
tutors are silent, and which those who have noticed, condemn. It is 
a twofold action which runs through the plot, and reflects it in minia- 
ture. For instance, Hamlet creates a counterpart of himself: he kills 
Polonius, the father of Laertes, and Laertes then occupies the same 
position with regard to him that he does to Claudius. Thus Lear, for- 
saken by Regan and Goneril, and consoled by Cordelia, has a duplicate 
in Gloucester, betrayed by his son Edmond, and loved by his son Edgar. 
This point requires to be noticed, and not praised or blamed: it is one 
of Shakespeare’s peculiarities. The same thing is perceptible in the 
architecture of the period during which the poet lived ; in fact it is the 
stamp of the sixteenth century. 

It is a matter of regret to many that the drama of the nineteenth 
century is not fashioned after the Shakespearian model. Than to desire 
this nothing can be more silly. One of the excellences of Shakespeare’s 
works is thatjthey defy imitation: even were it possible, to imitate them 
would be ridiculous. There is no resemblance between the plays of 
Shakespeare and those of Auschylus, Aristophanes, or Moliére. Yet all 
of them are admirable productions, and chiefly because they were fitted 
for the several epochs during which they were produced. A nineteenth- 
century dramatist cannot be great by skilfully catching the style of the 
sixteenth, but by being original. One day M. de Lascases said to 
Napoleon at St. Helena: “Sire, if I had been in your place when you 
were master of Prussia, I should have taken the sword of Frederick the 
Great out of the tomb at Potsdam, and worn it.” Napoleon’s reply 
was, “Fool, I had my own.” A truly great writer never dreams of 
imitating a predecessor, for he has a sword of his own, and knows how 
to wield it. 

The greatest glory of England is Shakespeare. She can boast of 
Cromwell as a statesman, Bacon as a philosopher, Newton as a man of 
science. However, the memory of Cromwell is stained with cruelty, of 
Bacon with baseness, while Newton’s achievements are being surpassed. 
Unlike the two first, the memory of Shakespeare is stainless: unlike the 
latter, Shakespeare’s renown is ineffaceable. Kopernicus and Galileo 
are the superiors of Newton; Descartes and Kant of Bacon; Danton and 
Bonaparte of Cromwell; but no one can be ranked above Shakespeare. 
His native town is a place among ten thousand. Smyrna, Rhodes, 
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Colophon, Salamis, Chio, Argos, and Athens dispute the honour of hay- 
ing given birth to Homer. There is no question that Shakespeare was 
born in Stratford-on-Avon. 

While Shakespeare is a genuine man, he is also a genuine Englishman. 
To him England is chiefly indebted that she is not exactly similar to 
Carthage. Neither Sparta nor Carthage produced a great poet. What 
renders England greater than either is to have given birth to Shake- 
speare: he is a legion in himself. Singly he counterbalances all the 
great men whose literary feats illustrated France during the seventeenth 
century, and almost the whole of those also who did so during the 
eighteenth. . 

When a foreigner comes to London, he seeks for a monument erected 
in honour of the great English poet, and he beholds several in honour 
of Wellington. Every where he finds the statues of kings who have 
done nothing for their subjects, and of men who have done nothing save 
enrich themselves or else impoverish their fellows. To have begun a 
great war, to force a king upon reluctant subjects, to have been the 
means of founding the largest debt that ever burdened a nation,—are 
considered by Englishmen sufficient reasons for vencrating a man; 
hence they have erected a statue to Pitt. To have combated against 
a truth during twenty years, and then, finding that it had a tough life, 
to have ranged himself on its side, was accounted a reason for erecting 
a statue to Peel. To one a column is erected because he has carried a 
sword; to another—the Duke of York, for instance—because of or not- 
withstanding his having run into debt. At Guernsey, on the seashore, 
a lofty column, resembling a light-house or a tower, may be seen. It 
was placed there to commemorate a General Doyle, whose achievements 
consisted in causing roads to be made throughout the island at the ex- 
pense of its inhabitants. We look every where in vain for monuments 
to Shakespeare, or Milton, or Byron. 

Three hundred years elapsed before the English nation thoroughly 
comprehended the meaning of those two words which the whole world 
was dinning into its ears—Villiam Shakespeare. England is incarnated 
in Queen Elizabeth. When Englishmen admire her, they admire them- 
selves reflected in a mirror. She was a virgin, as England is an island: 
a sort of celibacy is the distinguishing feature of the English race. She 
was a remarkable Queen, and the English is an admirable nation. On 
the other hand, Shakespeare is a sympathetic genius: insularity was his 
ligature, not his power. He loved and lauded France, styling her “the 
soldier of God.” Moreover, he was the free-spoken poet of a prudish 
people. Even now a vast body of Englishmen is as indifferent to Shake- 
speare as was Queen Elizabeth. On the 13th of January of this year, a 
writer in The Daily Telegraph inquired with mingled irony and indig- 
nation whether Shakespeare or Calcraft was the better known in Eng- 
land; adding, there are places in this enlightened country where, if 
Shakespeare’s name be pronounced, it will be answered, “I do not know 
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any thing of the Shakespeare about whom you make so much fuss; but 
I will bet that Hammer Lane of Birmingham will fight him for five 
hundred pounds.” Nobody, however, makes any mistake about Calcraft. 

It may be said, why should England erect a monument in honour of 
Shakespeare? Are not his own works, with his country for pedestal, 
his best and greatest monument? What vaulted chamber could be so 
indestructible as The Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julius Cesar, Coriolanus? What 
monument could be more grandiose than Lear; more ghastly than The 
Merchant of Venice; more dazzling than Romeo and Juliet; more labyrin- 
thine than Richard the Third? What moon could clothe the structure 
with a more mysterious light than A Midsummer-Night’s Dream? In 
what capital, London included, would there rise around the structure 
such a tumultuous sound as reverberates from the mind at war with 
itself in Macbeth? What timbering of cedar or of oak will resist decay 
like Othello? What bronze will outlast Hamlet? Truly, a monument 
would not benefit Shakespeare ; but to erect one would glorify England. 
To erect monuments to authors of genius is useful, as well as an act of 
justice. Those who cannot read can see: they may never open a book, 
but they cannot overlook a statue. One day, being upon the bridge at 
Rouen, and standing before the fine statue from the chisel of David 
d’Angers, a peasant mounted on a donkey said to me: “Do you know 
Pierre Corneille?” “Yes,” said I. He replied, “I know him too.” I then 
asked, “Do you know the Cid?” He answered, “No.” The statue was 
Corneille to him. This sort of beginning is necessary for the poorer 
people: the sight of the statue inspires them with a desire to know 
something of him whom it represents. The utility of the proceeding 
should be an incentive to cause Englishmen to erect a monument to 
Shakespeare. When a man is the chief glory of his nation, should the 
nation remain unconscious of this, the rest of the human race will regard 
that nation with astonishment. 


Whatever division of opinion there may be concerning the propriety 
of all the foregoing observations, every body will admit that in writing 
as he has done about Shakespeare, Victor Hugo has added a conspicuous 
stone to the pyramid which, composed of the thank-offerings of so many 
writers of genius, will probably constitute the most valuable, enduring, 
and noteworthy of Shakespearian monuments. Victor Hugo speaks as 
one having authority. Both his years and his achievements give him 
the right to be listened to with reverence. With our ears filled with 
his utterances, the hollow sneers of Voltaire are forgotten. The writer 
who, despite his genius, could be so blind to merit as to have nothing 
but obscene sarcasms to cast upon Joan of Arc, could not well view 
with unscaled eyes the towering majesty of Shakespeare. 

Victor Hugo’s book is not the only homage to our poet which has 
been recently offered by a Frenchman. Another writer, whose reputa- 
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tion is less wide-spread than Victor Hugo’s, but whose uncommon talents 
have enabled him to take a foremost place among the younger writers 
of France, has just produced a History of English Literature, wherein all 
our authors are judged with great acuteness, and wherein the merits of 
Shakespeare’s works are displayed with remarkable justice and skill. A 
few sentences expressing the opinions of M. Taine on Shakespeare will 
form a suitable pendant and conclusion to the paragraphs in which the 
opinions of Victor Hugo have been embodied. 

According to M. Taine the characteristic features of Shakespeare’s 
writings are unparalleled fertility of language, an unsurpassed exuberance 
and aptness of similes, metaphors, and epithets. The conversation of 
Romeo and Juliet resembles a prolonged nightingale’s song. The happy 
and peculiar sayings of Mercutio, Beatrice, Rosalind, and all Shake- 
speare’s clowns and buffoons succeed each other without check or pause, 
like a continuous fusillade. The imprecations of King Lear and Queen 
Margaret would suffice for all the lunatics in an asylum and all the 
oppressed of the earth. The explanation is, that whatever Shakespeare 
imagined was imagined as a whole. On the contrary, all objects enter 
our minds piece by piece. He thought in masses: we think in frag- 
ments. Hence the incalculable difference between his style and ours. 
We employ words, as we do figures, to note ideas in regular order—em- 
ploying those general expressions which every mind can grasp, the forms 
of construction with which every mind is at home, attaining correctness 
and lucidity at the sacrifice of life. Shakespeare produced the living 
image at the expense of clearness and correctness. Behind his ex- 
pressions, there are pictures and gestures; in one word or a few sentences 
is condensed a long argument, is contained a host of ideas. Hence it 
is that Shakespeare is so remarkable and powerful, that he is mysterious 
and creative beyond all the poets of his day and of every age, the most 
daring of all violators of language, the most extraordinary of all the 
fabricators of souls, the farthest removed from regular logic and classical 
balance, the most capable of awakening within us a world of forms, 
and of placing vefore our eyes living personages. 

Image to yourself a logician, a moralist, and an orator, like one 
of our great dramatists of the seventeenth century. When composing a 
tragedy he will choose for his hero and heroine highly-born and well- 
mannered personages; he will reject all those of low birth and vulgar 
speech; he will reject also every common and every-day phrase, every 
kind of familiarity of expression or conduct, every homely and natural 
detail; he will intersperse throughout his composition elaborate argu- 
ments, high-sounding phrases, and will take care not to violate any of 
the laws of good taste; he will place the scene in a serene and lofty 
region, where the abstractions he calls personages, after exchanging 
eloquent speeches and clever essays, will decorously kill each other in 
order to end the piece. Shakespeare’s method of procedure was the 
reverse of this, because his genius was of a totally different kind. His 
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imaginative faculty was not fettered by any formal rules of reason or 
morality. He took nature as he found it, and saw that it was good. 
He depicted men of every character and under every aspect. He never 
dreamt of embellishing human life: he copied it, and only strove to 
render his copy more vigorous and striking than the original. 

In his plays, as in human nature, the display of strong passions is 
preceded or followed by frivolous acts, trivial speeches, commonplace 
sentiments. Overpowering emotions are the accidents of life. Eating 
and drinking, conversations on topics about which we care little, the 
mechanical execution of daily tasks, desires for some very ignoble plea- 
sures, lamentations over very trifling disappointments,—such are the 
things which occupy our lives. Shakespeare paints us as we are. His 
heroes bow to each other, inquire if there are any news, discuss the state 
of the weather as frequently and in as ordinary a way as ourselves, up to 
the very point when they fall into the deepest misery or announce the 
most desperate resolutions. Hamlet asks the time, observes that the 
wind is chilly, chats about rejoicings of which he hears the echo; and 
this ordinary style of talk, which has little connexion with the action of 
the play, lasts till his father’s ghost, suddenly arising, reveals to him 
the murder which he is in duty bound to revenge. 

Reason ordains that men should be sober and staid. Pure nature 
is uninfluenced by the dictates of reason. Shakespeare’s personages, 
who are the representatives of pure nature, disregard reason’s dictates. 
Their blood boils readily; their hands are swift to strike. They know 
not how to contain themselves, but give themselves up at the spur of 
the moment to lamentation, or love, or hate, blindly rushing over the 
precipice towards which their passions impel them. What need is there 
to cite examples? Timon, Leonatus, Cressida, all the maidens, all the 
leading personages of Shakespeare’s plays, blindly abandon themselves 
to follow their first impulses. 

Enough has been cited to show the character of M. Taine’s criti- 
cisms, and to prove that, while differing in kind, they are as deserving 
of study as those of Victor Hugo. In truth, it is as agreeable as sur- 
prising to find that, in order to understand the true excellences of 
Shakespeare, we must turn to the writings of Frenchmen as well as to 
those of Germans and of Englishmen. It is an augury of peace to the 
world when the governments of England and France are closely allied 
by treaty. It is for the benefit of both nations, when interchanging 
commercial productions, each should be inseparably joined to the other 
by the ties of self-interest. Better still is it that the people of both 
countries should be versed in the literature of each; and best of all 
that they should sincerely admire and justly appreciate in common the 
immortal writings of Shakespeare. 


W. FR. 























Cwo Cuttings from the Advertisement Sheet. 





THE writer of these presents knows the flavour of “the funeral bak’d 
meats, which coldly furnish forth the marriage-tables” of men wedded 
to no fixed employ; but how he came to taste them, he is unable to say. 
He may have forsaken the profession wherein he had been duly set 
going—though this seems unlikely enough ; it is more probable that 
means to start him in one were never forthcoming. The mercantile 
concern wherein he was placed may have gone to everlasting smash. 
Possibly a restless wish “to better himself” dawned on his mind, and he 
forgot he was neither a domestic servant, nor a curate (at whose stalls 
in the labour-market plenty of the best customers are nowadays anxious 
to buy at the best prices); so he dropped a substance—a sorry one, 
perhaps, but nevertheless a substance—for a shadow, and in “boldly 
striking out a line for himself in the world,” found that, from the 
given-up stand-point, at a distance beyond recall, he had described a 
rough circumference which was equal to his first revolution as a rolling 
stone. Any, or none, of these may have been the reason. Yet some- 
times it seems faintly to flit across his recollection that there was a 
period when his waking thought was not necessarily “What can I ham- 
mer out of my brains to earn to-day’s expenses?” nor “ Have I earned 
them ?” his last at night ; because he knew that if he only slid along a 
well-greased groove, his pay for doing so was as safe as the Bank. This, 
however, he distinctly remembers: One morning—* one fine morning,” 
to speak conventionally ; to be truthful, a somewhat dull one—he found 
he had (metaphorically) “come up to London to seek his fortune with 
just a shilling in his pocket.” Really, he was breakfasting in a decent 
parlour, in an inexpensive suburb. Before him were a scrubbed kettle, 
a virgin tray-cloth, an uncut butter-pat—all first-day-at-a-lodging-house 
glories, that never again simultaneously assemble to deal the tenant a 
brilliant blow of the eye, and fill him with domestic ravishment—some 
dry toast, and the damp Jimes. As novel-writers would formerly have 
said: “ A vase of flowers, musical instruments, books, and manuscripts 
lay scattered about the apartment in elegant profusion ; fully betokening 
that, although perhaps the resources of the inmate courted the strictest 
frugality, his tastes were nevertheless cultivated and refined.” His 
“shilling” was a stock-broker’s check for a fifty-pound legacy sold out 
on the preceding day. 

Such a state of things as this compels some line of action to be taken 
forthwith. It leads, as a rule, to commercing with advertisements, to 
wit: by the Insertion Sanguine, and by the Reply Hopeful. This 
sketch attempts to depict salient features of each case; and first of the 
Insertion Sanguine. 
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One who has ever strolled in the grove of Academus will, on finding 
he is adrift, usually first bethink himself of taking pupils, or becoming 
a travelling tutor. In familiar converse with his cronies he will say 
off-handedly that “he means to coach pups, or to do a little bear- 
leading on the Continent.” And very agreeable, gentleman-like, and 
remunerative occupations both are, no doubt ; only bear and pups have 
previously to be caught—much, in fact, in the same way as, before 
dressing a hare, it is as well first to catch him also. Granted ; but 
nothing can be done without trying. Try the Zimes; nothing can be 
done without the Zimes. So permission is straightway obtained to ad- 
dress to a publisher’s—it must be to a publisher’s ; for who would ever 
think of answering the advertisement of a tutor whose letters were to 
be left at any other house than one connected with literature ?—a pub- 
lisher’s of the highest respectability—for advertisers are shrewd fellows, 
mark you! they well know the prodigious weight that such an evidence 
of their worth will surely have with the vast majority of answerers. 
And then a memorandum is drawn up (the bear-leading is generally 
tried first), stating that “The advertiser, B.A. of St. Swithin’s College, 
Oxbridge, is willing to travel on the Continent, and to undertake the 
charge of a pupil.” No unnecessary details, observe ; no eagerness to 
grasp ata job. It is brief, dignified, condescending. ‘“'The most un- 
exceptionable references would be given and required”—of course. Yet, 
haply, as this slip—legibly written—is handed in at Printing-House 
Square for three insertions, a faint disagreeable slightly-bitter taste 
rises in the presenter’s mouth. He is not conscious of ever having de- 
tected its peculiar flavour before. But he will soon taste it again. When 
quite used to it, he will know it arose from his then, for the first time 
in his life, having to beg a livelihood at the hands of strangers. 

Next morning brings, not that anticipated glow of satisfaction at 
seeing his own advertisement in print—pleasing harbinger of summers 
in Switzerland and winters in Rome !—but, lo! a hideous discovery, 
which he owns he was stone-blind not to have perceived before. His 
advertisement doesn’t stand out in bold relief, and alone amid all others 
arrest the public eye! It is neither long enough nor short enough. It 
is of precisely the same length as every other advertisement in the page. 
It is almost as good as none at all. Ha, ha! (and he waxes satiric)—Why, 
while about it, didn’t he head it simply WANTED, and thereby procure its 
irretrievable loss amongst the million advertisements which, under that 
absorbing title, will bleat unheeded for ever and ever? Then he calmly 
asks himself, Would any father—would any sane well-to-do man of 
middle-age or full habit of body, who wanted a tutor for his son, wrestle 
with that double Supplement, which never gets cut, and is always damp 
and of unkindly action, in order to ferret out this particular advertise- 
ment, lying hidden somewhere in its unfathomable penetralia? Of course, 
no one in his senses would think of doing such a thing. Whoever wants 
a tutor, or any other drug, or drudge, knows where to get it fast enough, 
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without consulting the newspapers. Bah! advertising is all humbug. 
The Zimes is all humbug. The whole daily press wants reforming. 
From beginning to end it is a mass of rank jobbery and cor—. Softly, 
though ; the daily press? Yes; but the weeklies? Ah, he never thought 
of them. An intellectual weekly, which sets up such advertisements 2s 
his in clear spaced type, in pride of place close under the theatres, is /s 
market. Why, its first-class circulation absolutely insures success. And 
so down goes a legible slip to an intellectual weekly. 

I personally never had just cause for complaint against my highly- 
respectable publisher, save that he at once courteously said: “ I shall 
always have great pleasure, Mr. Miserrimus, in taking in your answers. 
They shall be placed in this rack here, on the counting-house partition; 
and I beg you will never feel the slightest delicacy in calling for them 
as often as you like.” And you do not see any cause for complaint in 
this, but think that nothing could be kinder? Astonishing! Let me 
explain. The shops of all highly-respectable publishers are very narrow, 
but of great depth from front to back. The counting-house is always 
at the far end. Near the shop-door is a large table, strewed with new 
books ; close by is a desk, at which a clerk is seated. Come, now, with- 
out my going further, confess that the whole pomp and circumstance 
of woe stand vividly before you in all their horrible colours. Not yet ? 
Ah, thrice-happy one! for I perceive by the same token that you have 
never advertised for pupils. You shall learn, as well as I can teach in 
print, some of the sensations of those who do. 

Know that, from his slight coigne of vantage, the clerk has seen 
your entry. At that moment you receive a broadside from his cyes ; 
and at pleasure he can, and will, rake you fore and aft on your passage 
up and down that deep and narrow catacomb of books (which admits of 
no escape), on your way to and from—the rack! The rack on the glass 
partition at Ultima Thule! the rack so far removed from strect noises 
that the silence around it may be felt, and no chance exists of creeping 
a-tiptoe to it unheard! the rack which you feel sure will burst with 
answers— Merciful powers! it ¢s bursting! but for you is—emply / 
The rack in very deed! You could possibly gulp your grief if partners 
and Co., clerks and customers, had not witnessed your discomfiture. 
But they all have, and glory in it, you can too clearly see. You be- 
lieve you distinctly hear an ironical hail from the clerk at the front 
desk : “ Any letters there for you to-day, sir #”’ You turn oi your heel 
from that awful rack, feeling disgraced for ever in your own and the 
world’s eyes, and, making instinctively for the light, shamble with weak 
knees, an iron hat-brim, and a tongue struck against the palate, and 
ultimately gain the street—you scarce know how. 

But this is only once. You have paid for three insertions ; you must 
face it all again. Remember, “ you need not feel the slightest delicacy 
in calling as often as you like.” After a day or two, you begin to get 
used to it, and on leaving don’t fiercely charge the centre of the swing- 
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ing glass portals as if (in theatrical parlance) they formed a vampire 
door in flat. But, under easy sail, you tack in short boards all the way 
up the narrow channel from the rack, and heave-to off the large table 
near the entrance, and dally with the books on it, as if you had come 
into the shop solely with a view of purchasing. When the clerk 
slips moorings from his desk and ranges up alongside for action, you 
seck to conciliate him, and feebly smile, and feign a lively desire to 
know “whether there is any thing new to-day?” Then he opens his 
ports and rakes you with a tremendous broadside, @ fleur @eau ; and, 
whether there is or isn’t any thing new, you sidle out at the door, a 
ghastly grinning gibbering imbecile, and crawl into some by-street at 
hand, there for the next half hour to mop and mow insanely. 

Yet in your misery you daren’t throw a chance away, and so go once 
more, and have just guiltily faltered out : 

“ As I was accidentally passing, I thought ’d—” 

“Three letters, sir, to-day ; I posted them to your rooms. If likely 
to be going home, you'll find them arriving.” 

If likely to be going home? A Great Western locomotive, an Arm- 
strong bullet, a comet within easy distance of its focus, would take you 
thither too slowly. Of the three letters, one is from an agent, and an- 
other from a newspaper you have never heard of, both inviting you to 
advertise through their superlative medium ; but the third is a trump 
card. Old county swell—say, in the fastnesses of Cumberland—has a 
son about to travel, and wants particulars. (Bless that intellectual 
weekly!) Sit down in a prodigious flutter, and write and rewrite a 
really first-rate letter ; no leisure for dinner, though—never mind. 
Finish at 6.50 p.m. ; after post-time—never mind, Fast hansom (half- 
crown fare and extra shilling to cabby), and extra sixpence at chief office, 
will do it ; so never mind. Bread must be cast on the waters to get 
any return. Delay may be fatal with a three-days’ cross-post, and, of 
course, all the fastnesses snowed up during the greater part of the year. 

No reply for a fortnight. That to be sure ; for all old county swells 
hate writing. Three weeks gone; so you send a reminder—extremely 
polite ; for what old county swell will be “driven”? A month gone : 
“He would like to know your opinion concerning travelling expenses.” 
«4 pound a day,”—by return of post ; with feelings of anxiety as to the 
state of the fastnesses. Agony of suspense for three weeks longer, and 
vou send a second reminder ; a whip-up, call it, as you now feel inclined 
to drive. Grand total, two months gone: “His son has relinquished 
his desire to travel.” (Blame the intellectual weekly! Ours is a press- 
ridden country.) 

One may have better luck in coaching pups, if the faintest chance of 
doing any thing any where never be slighted. But meanwhile advertise- 
ments grow humbler, more explanatory : they end with “terms mode- 
raie.” This, revise always appears very near “A University Man, M.A., 
Scholar’and Prizeman of his college, of great experience in tuition . . . 
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visiting or otherwise . . . every thing under the sun . . . a’shilling an 
hour.” 

It may be diverting, if, between the tragic acts which set forth the 
woes entailed by commercing with advertisements, the curtain be raised 
on a slight entr’acte, showing a few characteristics of the man without 
fixed employ. 

His “shilling” gets in a very bad way: the marvel is how ever he 
rubs on. He becomes a great pedestrian. If friends who meet him 
compared notes, they would fancy he was in every London thoroughfare, 
crowded or desolate, at nearly the same hour. The glory of his hat 
departs, although there is a palpable nimbus round the edge of the 
crown. His trousers are world-famed sixteen-shilling ones—world- 
famed, because, alas! every body must know he has but that one pair. 
He is painfully brushed up, and wears white Ringwood gloves until the 
dog-days. (If ever in company with a manufacturer, I shall make a 
point of asking him whether white Ringwoods are not solely made for 
the wear of men, not merely poor, but of no settled calling. I believe 
my penetration will be complimented.) He is guilty of hypocrisy, 
foul and most unnatural, when he encounters friends—walking more 
briskly from the instant his sharp watchful eyes spy them hull-down 
on the horizon; and feigning stress of business, and the carriage of 
one well-to-do, and whose mind is at ease. As the greater number of 
those friends will probably happen to be reading for the bar, they are 
naturally ready at all hours to dive into a Fleet-Strect chop-house; 
and when in their company he is strangely desirous to lavish his sub- 
stance and do likewise. He burkes rising thoughts of to-morrow, and, 
as he sits, spouts, 

“O plump head-waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort,”’— 
with the not displeased air of a facetious man who feels he is aptly 
doing something original. The Fates mark him for their own. When he 
goes to a rubber with old St. Swithinians, he has not the moral courage 
promptly to say, “ No—silver-threepennies,” responsive to their “'Tizzy 
points?” and as a just punishment will surely lose half-a-sovereign to a 
man of five hundred a-year. When, after a ball, he starts to walk home, 
it will rain in torrents. At the neap-tide ebb of fortune his watch- 
spring will always break; and, far worse,—what ? what, indeed, but this? 
—the largest, most beautiful, most painful, front gold-stopping (which 
in the ordinary course of things would have lasted for years) falls out, 
and entails the sweating agonies of an hour under the ablest operator, 
and of parting with “ One guinea, if you please.” (Any poor man with 
watch and stoppings is defied to gainsay these two statements.) Lastly, 
he is beset by a very awful and shameful mental condition. He be- 
comes a woman-hater! This arises from the bitterness of poverty, and 
the diligent perusal of an intellectual weekly, acting violently on the 
inborn evilness of man’s nature. He thinks and speaks of lovely 
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woman in a tone as much below the actual state of the truth, as other 
people usually—and, of course, very wisely—do above it. The wretched 
creature positively delights in publishing his shame. And an awful 
feature of his case is, he really believes that he and the few like him 
are right, and that the vast mass of society is wrong, but conspires to 
foster a monstrous delusion. This, as every one knows, is the leading 
notion with demented folk. 

And now to ring the green baize up again for more bowl and dagger 
—for the Reply Hopeful. 

I am sure there does not exist any well-educated gentlemanlike 
young man, who, of course, prefers social position to money, all the 
world over (including the fortunate owners of such elegant names as 
Mordaunt, Evelyn, Trevelyan, Conyngham, Cunyngehame, &c.), from 
Nicholas Nickleby down to last October’s freshman, who would not 
jump at the prospect of being a Secretary. Not, be it clearly under- 
stood, a secretary to a company. No, no; nothing commercial: but 
Private Secretary to a wealthy nobleman, or, better still, to a famous 
M.P. Secretaries to public companies have but to deal with accounts 
and share-lists; with rich, and may be vulgar, directors—men who have 
never been to a University (horrible!), and who in guarded moments 
might speak of the board-table as handsome, but would almost certainly 
call it a ma’ogany one. They have no speeches to concoct. They have 
no need to ventilate their Latin. Their “ House” is simply their house 
of business. They can go to bed every night at ten, or earlicr. And, 
worst of all, they get three—five—eight hundred a-year. They know 
nothing of the delicious fecling of being the poor, but naturally-gifted 
classically-educated highly-cultivated gentleman, the equal of his em- 
ployer in lineage, the superior in talent; of being one who is versed in 
diplomatic intrigues, a political pamphleteer, a source of strength or 
danger to Government or Opposition, and a considerable influencer of his 
nation’s lot, as aspirants know all Private Secretaries always are. One 
may advertise for a secretaryship of this kind for ever, but in vain: yet, 
for the sake of illustration, suppose that a nobleman, or M.P., should 
advertise for a secretary; then a candidate’s fate will be on this wise. 

Having satisfied himself that he is not dreaming, Candidatus, 
although by nature a very modest young fellow, cannot smother a cer- 
tain consciousness that, from antecedents, respectability, and talents, he 
is perhaps one of the fittest men living to fill the berth. So he secks 
testimonials from all the most influential people who have known him 
under every condition of life. And fine fellows they are, these influen- 
tial people. For they send letters which make him glow with honest 
pride. Never until that moment has he realised the loftiness of his 
moral character: never has he yet duly credited his natural intelligence 
and acquired learning. As one man, these influential people record in 
black and white their settled conviction that he is actually //e fittest 
person on the face of the globe to hold the post in question. Nay, two 
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or three plainly hint that the nobleman, or M.P., had better not be too 
slow and dignified in the affair, but promptly consult his own interests 
and thank his stars that so shining a light as Candidatus offers to 
assist him. All this is famous beyond our young friend’s hopes, and 
would put even the melancholy Jacques in cheerful spirits. Then, to 
display his ripe knowledge of a Private Secretary’s duties, he joyously 
copies a round dozen of testimonials in a “gentlemanly” (not clerkly) 
handwriting, upon the most sumptuous paper that money will buy; and 
takes the book thus made to the given address. He is so persevering 
and agreeable that the honest shopman there sympathises with him, 
shows a carpet-bagful of replies—that morning’s only—and says: 

“ Well, sir; you’re the best of the lot that has called here, that I will 
say. Some reelly are that az-ful seedy. Ill send your letter down 
express, and ’Il put in a good word if I can. I tell you, it’s a first-rate 
thing—safe to lead to a government appointment.” 

Whereupon, uniting the influence of these good offices and the 
comforting assurance of the ineligibility of the many to the knowledge 
of the irresistible nature of his testimonials, Candidatus is so deliriously 
elated that he feels all is over but the shouting. At this juncture a 
seedy creature enters, calls aside the shopman, and whispers to him 
with a profusion of bows and abject civilities lamentable to behold. 
The flesh will by this time have so gat a hold on our candidate that 
he feels contemptuous pity for that eager seedy creature (who is leaving 
in a state of bliss), well knowing he has gut Aim out. Yet, after a while, 
he gets a furned envelope—the sole reversion of all his lavish stationery 
—a torn and sordid scrap of paper, wherein is scrawled this simple 
phrase—* Thanks ; not suitable.” Ha, sir! A twinge? Can it be pos- 
sible, by a millionth chance, that you—? Then Candidatus hopes it is 
asharp one. Between ourselves, however, his only present regret about 
the matter is, not having the honour of knowing you by sight; so that 
if (as not unlikely) he be constrained to embrace the profession of 
hansom-driving, and ever descried you about to hail, he could trot 
away gaily, bow politely, and let fly at you as a Parthian-like dart— 
“Thanks ; not suitable.” 
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By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HORACE MEETS A “ FASCINATING” WOMAN. 


THE adage, “You may know a man by the company he keeps,” was 
never more thoroughly verified than in the case of-Mr. Charles Tindal. 
He was the centre of a thriftless clique, who lived nobody knew how, but 
probably on their wits, to judge from their poverty-stricken appearance. 
A loafing idle crew, with the cant phrases of art upon their lips, but 
with little real respect for any thing ennobling, and no particular tastes 
beyond tobacco and alcohol. In Mr. Tindal’s dismal lodging would these 
worthies meet and rail at fortune. Here was a would-be poet who lacked 
nothing but skill and industry; there was a painter who confined his stu- 
dies to the bars of public-houses, and who scarcely ever touched a brush 
from one year’s end to the other, and still wondered that his elbows 
should come through his coat, and that he should never have any money 
in his pocket except such as came from a pitying relative in the country. 
But these fellows considered they were monstrously ill-used, and in- 
veighed bitterly against luck, which smiled so partially on certain people, 
whilst certain other people languished and pined in back attics and 
never got a chance. Then how these witless ignoramuses pulled to 
pieces the reputations of their more industrious and successful fellow- 
labourers! with what rapidity would they demolish a reputation which 
its possessor had built up by years of patient toil, of unwearied exertion! 
Watkins an essayist indeed! Popkins a poct! look at the chances they’d 
had; if they hadn’t had the “chances,” where would they have been? So 
argued these stringent critics, who preferred borrowing from the un- 
wary to cudgelling their own poor brains. 

Charley Tindal was tacitly admitted to be the master among this 
motley crew. He certainly beat them all at borrowing, which he had 
really elevated to a science, and which he practised with so much success, . 
that his friends envied him the possession of the mysterious power. As 
his social shortcomings were tolerably well known, Charley Tindal was 
generally avoided by the great mass of working authors and artists; and 
as the drone is invariably expelled from the hive of that type of true 
labour, the bee, so was this vagabond turned out of the society of those 
who valued their self-respect, and no man who cared for his own reputa- 
tion chose to be seen about with the notorious Mr. Tindal. It was an 
unlucky thing for Horace that his first introduction to what Tindal 
chose to call “literary society” should have been under the wing of so 
evil a bird. So ravenous a bird, too, might be said of him; for Tindal’s 
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only object in taking up Horace was the ulterior one of feeding on that 
prolific and untiring youth; though the quondam medical student con- 
sidered it to be a lucky thought which had taken him to Joe Pulling’s 
counting-house, there to meet the genial Tindal, who was to make his 
fortune; for the very next day after the interview in the City, the lively 
Tindal appeared in Little Green Street, Soho, and, on finding Horace 
was in, jauntily entered the apartment and grasped him warmly by the 
hand. 

“T tell you what it is, you’ve got the makings of a first-rate writer 
in you; those things convince me you'll make a name in no time,” said 
Tindal, placing the bundle of scribblings on the table and taking a chair. 
What could Horace do but ask him to stop to dinner after this? though 
when he did so, and Tindal very readily accepted the invitation, an ex- 
pression passed over Priscilla’s features which promised rather badly for 
the banquet. But Horace wouldn’t hear of his going away, and he 
sternly commanded Mrs. Molloy to procure half a leg of mutton (O 
cheerless, tasteless, unnatural joint! what visions of rapacious landladics 
and uncomfortable lodgings, with hard horse-hair sofas, and half-cold 
gravy dotted with tepid dabs of dripping, and wretched servant-maids 
with grimy hands and black caps, does its mere mention not arouse!) to 
mark his sense of the service his visitor had rendered him by giving him 
confidence in his own powers. Horace, like many egotistical and self 
opiniated people, imagined himself to be the most timid and self-depre- 
ciatory of literary tyros. He was actually bursting with self-conceit, 
and fancied all the while that he thought nothing of his own composi- 
tions. Still, when Priscilla suggested some trifling alteration in one of 
his sentences, he flushed so considerably, and was evidently so dreadfully 
annoyed, that she was quite uncomfortable, and was much relieved when 
he put down the manuscript, which he shortly did and in great dudgeon. 
But, as he thought to himself, Priscilla was only a woman, and what 
was her opinion worth? Of course he didn’t object to her praising 
any thing he wrote—that was quite proper; but it was too absurd that 
he should be criticised by a bit of a girl. Here was Mr. Charles Tindal 
now full of unalloyed praise, and he was a regular literary man. So 
Horace piled the pleasant visitor’s plate, and talked very fast, and ate 
* very little himself, for he felt strangely delighted at the prospect which 
was opening before him. This prospect was a weekly periodical, which 
Tindal and a few friends had often thought of starting, and which would, 
he was sure, be most delighted to receive the assistance of Bentley’s fresh 
young pen. Horace was in ecstasies, and was with difficulty persuaded 
from leaving the dinner-table to commence an article on the spot. How- 
ever, as the “few friends” had never possessed sufficient capital to start 
the paper on their own hook, and had not been able singly or collectively 
to induce any enterprising printer or publisher to take the risk, the 
matter was no nearer completion than when first the idea was broached. 

“ An idea,” said Tindal, dallying over his cheese,—“ an idea, Bentley, 
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which would prove an e-normous success if properly carried out. I 
fancy satire is your forte, isn’t it?” 

Of course it was; if he had asked Horace if anthropology had been 
his forte, that excited youth would have replied in the affirmative. 

“ Political and social satire, dealt out with an unsparing hand, is the 
thing; pitch into popular people, that’s the style!” 

Social satire Horace felt himself quite equal to; as to politics, he 
knew that a Whig wasn’t a Tory, and that was about the extent of his 
political knowledge; but he had no objection, he declared, to have a shy 
at the Government, and was prepared, at the shortest notice, to show up 
its foreign policy, or write a slasher on the state of things at the Home- 
office. In fact, there was nothing too abstruse for this modest youth to 
tackle; and although he winced at the personal nature of the composi- 
tion to which Tindal suggested his devoting his abilities, he was pre- 
pared to forego his sensitiveness ;—and, indeed, the state of his finances 
forbade any very great scruples in the matter. 

Mr. Tatlow, the small printer, who was at last induced to take up 
the periodical and bring it before the public, was an enterprising person, 
who was supposed by his typographical brethren never to have succeeded 
with any thing. Mentioning his name in connexion with any small 
literary undertaking was tantamount to announcing the certainty of its 
speedy collapse; and when it was reported in scribbling coteries that the 
new satirical journal— The Catch ’em Alive Oh—was one of Tatlow’s ven- 
tures, there was much dismal head-shaking and melancholy shoulder- 
shrugging, and universal were the prognostications of a short career. 

“Tl give it four numbers,” said Smith. 

“Three,” said Jones. 

“ A couple,” chimed in the saturnine Brown. 

“ Don’t believe itll ever have a second number,” was the cheerful 
prophecy of Robinson. 

But The Catch ’em Alive Oh had a second number and a third; and 
chiefly in consequence of the grossest personality and abuse on the part 
of the general staff, who woke up to work stimulated by the congenial 
nature of their task, and several really smart and clever articles by 
Horace, the periodical almost paid its expenses, and Tatlow started a 
chaise for Mrs. Tatlow on the strength of a weekly loss of only three 
pounds. It was fine practice for Horace, and procured him a certain 
reputation, though he felt heartily ashamed of his own boldness, and 
blushed many a time as he rounded a stinging sentence upon the 
shameful conduct of some respected public functionary, or poured the 
most withering invective upon the honoured head of some worthy states- 
man. It must be advanced in his favour that he was seldom much in 
earnest, and played with the dangerous toy as a child plays with gun- 
powder or a box of lucifers. His principal attraction in Mr. Tatlow’s 
eyes was his marvellous fecundity. He never tired or stopped to 
rest, and would cover reams of paper whilst the remainder of the staff 
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were stimulating their brains with artificial mspiration and with no 
particular results. The Catch’em Alive Oh began at last to be talked 
about, and people asked who was the author of certain rhymed articles 
which were remarkably happy; and the end of the matter was, that 
a very respectable-looking gentleman called upon Horace one day and 
offered him an engagement on a superior periodical, with a better 
salary. Horace’s first flush of literary excitement had toned down con- 
siderably since his professional débu/, and the continual grumbling of 
Mr. Tatlow, who thought it most injudicious to appear satisfied with 
any thing, had somewhat put him out of conceit with his work. The 
staff too did not improve upon closer acquaintance, and was given to 
calling in Little Green Street at unholy hours, and expressing desires 
for cold meat and pickles, and other delicacies, much to the indignation 
of Priscilla. Indeed, that young wife’s opinion of the literary profession 
was by no means an elevated one; and Mrs. Pinto, happening to call one 
morning when Mr. Charley Tindal was present, received such a shock to 
her romantic notions of her son-in-law’s craft, that Horace smuggled him 
off with rapidity, greatly to the annoyance of Tindal, who had come for 
the day. The interview between Tatlow and Horace, when the latter 
told him of his new engagement, and the necessity of an immediate ter- 
mination of the present one, was alternately stormy and lachrymose. 
Tatlow commenced by raving at the ingratitude of authors; then ap- 
pealed tearfully to his contributor’s better nature; again relapsed into 
the tempestuous phase; and, finally, shed real tears at Horace’s demands 
for a pecuniary settlement. The split in the camp was fatal to The 
Catch ’em Alive Oh, which dragged on a miserable existence for a few 
weeks, and eventually went to swell the mighty list of literary failures 
which had preceded it. The more liberal treatment Horace received 
from the respectable proprietor, who had tempted him from the de- 
moralising slough of despond into which he might have settled for life, 
enabled the young couple to make a better show in the world, and 
Mrs. Molloy soon found her first-floor lodger more “ stuck-up” than ever. 
If misfortunes seldom come singly, it is no less fact that slices of luck 
frequently follow each other in rapid succession. Horace had written a 
sort of farcical skit on a subject of universal temporary interest, and had 
sent it to the manager of the Criterion Theatre. As the piece was very 
short, very legibly written, and possessed a catchy title, the magnificent 
person who ruled over the Criterion condescended to look into it; and 
finding that there was a good part for Giggley the popular comedian, 
and that it could be played without a new scene being painted, actually 
so far forgot his dignity as to drop a short note to Horace, appointing a 
meeting, sending the farce to be copied meanwhile to avert the possi- 
bility of the notion being seized on by the Elysium, which was the oppo- 
sition house, the manager of which the Criterion director declared to be 
“capable of any thing.” Horace was thrown into a state of the wildest 
excitement on receiving the managerial missive, and it is needless to add 
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was at the theatre to the minute on the following day. Horace had 
never been behind the scenes, and he had the ordinary notion of that 
deceptive region, imagining it to be a world of delights into which it 
was a glorious privilege to be admitted. He was rather shocked, then, 
at the appearance of the stage-entrance, which did not look as if it led 
to a home of perpetual pleasures, but had a dingy, even dirty appearance, 
and disclosed a swing door which creaked inharmoniously as he pushed 
it, and swung-to as he passed it with a determined slam, as much as to 
say, “ You have no business here, and you shan’t come in.” The manners 
of the porter, too, were much of the same kind. Stage-door keepers evi- 
dently think, with the French criminal law, that a man is guilty until he 
is proved innocent; for until they have learnt that you really speak truth 
when you say you have an appointment with the manager, they look 
upon you in the most searching and suspicious manner (if they conde- 
scend to look upon you at all), and throw every verbal obstacle in your 
path to the managerial goal. Great government dons can be seen easily 
enough; but the theatrical manager sits in his chair of state like a por- 
cupine, and none can approach him. Brave men there are who have 
been known to push past all opposition and boldly burst into the pre- 
sence with success; but these instances have been very rare, and the 
ordinary road to the room where sits the swayer of the dramatic des- 
tiny is one beset with many difficulties, and is a hard one indeed for the 
tyro to travel. Horace was about to give up the matter in despair, when 
at last a grimy slipshod attendant, who had been half asleep in the 
corner, roused himself sufficiently to say, that “if the gent would wait, 
perhaps Mr. Girdlestone might see him, as he said he had a ’pointment;” 
and the lean and slippered attendant shuffled off into the dim recesses 
of the theatre. Whilst waiting in the hall many popular favourites 
passed in and out, receiving their newspapers and letters from the rack 
in the porter’s niche as they entered. A pink note here and there con- 
taining admiring rhapsodies; letters begging for autographs or orders; 
great fat provincial papers with a column and three-quarters of the most 
fulsome commendation of Mr. Barrington Fitzjones’s Hamlet, which, 
according to the country critic, eclipsed the recollection of Macready, 
who was too hard; of So-and-so, who was too old; of somebody else, who 
lacked grace, and so on; and which, if once witnessed by a metropolitan 
public, would inevitably &c. &c. Professional jealousy and managerial 
selfishness had combined to confine Fitzjones’s Shakesperian efforts to 
the provinces; but that suffering genius took care to let his acquaint- 
ance see that there were other places where his exertions were recog- 
nised, and the provincial press (when commendatory) found his advent 
produce a considerable increase in the circulation of the local organ. 
The stage-porter’s manner towards “the profession” was cordial and 
even playful; but he was still stern to Horace, and there is no doubt 
that he would have been dogged to aduke. His soul was in his calling; 
and a contemptuous smile would come over his features when friends, 
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who shared the vulgar opinion of the cowlisses, said they supposed that 
lots of grand folks hung about behind the scenes, and he would give 
vent to his sentiments regarding the impossibility of strangers passing 
his post in terms of the most forcible description. At length the 
shuffliag messenger came back with a smile upon his face, and desired 
Horace to follow him upstairs. There was a strong smell of gas and 
old clothes behind the scenes, which was something like the attrac- 
tive odour in the front of the theatre, but without the orange-peel. 
Horace felt in another world, rather a gloomy and dingy one perhaps, 
but with a certain attraction to imaginative temperaments, and pos- 
sessing a peculiar fascination which no amount of disappointment and 
failure can dispel. Picturesque writers are in the habit of making 
graphic capital out of the strong and melancholy contrast which the 
comic actor or the lissom pantomimist presents in his dismal home, 
with his increasing family and many cares, to the false felicity of the 
hour during which he struts and frets it upon the mimic stage; but it 
is a question whether much of this is warranted, for the stimulating 
and exciting profession of the player does not render him peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the depressing influences of misfortune; and when Paul Pry 
becomes Mr. John Smith, his domestic sorrow is not heightened by the 
fact that he has been convulsing an audience for the last two hours. It 
is doubtless a sad necessity that the comedian should have to turn out 
of his sick home to redden his nose arid make a crowd of people laugh ; 
but the clerk who leaves his daughter at death’s-door and the. bailiff’s 
man in the kitchen, to go to his day’s drudgery at his employer's desk, 
has no particular advantage over the actor that we can see. There has 
been a little too much of this tinsel sentimentality; there are no people 
who enjoy life more, or who retain their mental and physical faculties 
longer, than those “abstract and brief chronicles of the times” who 
arouse our sympathy or provoke our merriment between the hours of 
seven and twelve P.M. 

Mr. Girdlestone the manager was a rather portly gentleman, with 
a partially bald head, a round cheery face, and a pleasant though slightly 
patronising manner. He was the sort of man who called you “my boy” 
directly after you had been introduced to him; and he would cut down 
an author’s terms, or return an unpresentable drama, in the most agree- 
able way imaginable. When Horace was ushered into the room Mr. 
Girdlestone was seated at a desk writing, and with a slight nod and 
“How do?” and a push to a chair towards his visitor, the manager 
became again absorbed in his letter-writing. A scene of confusion worse 
confounded did that little room present. The sanctum in which sat the 
great arbiter of the dramatic fate ofso many aspirants, whose short note 
would send a thrill to the breast ofthe recipient, and would be preserved 
for the owner’s life as a valuable possession,—the manager’s retreat was 
the most slovenly apartment Horace had ever seen. How on earth 
Mr. Girdlestone could ever find the letter, the manuscript, or the memo- 
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randum he wanted, appeared a mystery. The desk at which he sat was 
so piled with papers, that it seemed as if another envelope would topple 
every thing over. On the walls, covered with the dust of years, hung 
portraits of popular people; some long since gathered to their fathers; 
others’ grown out of all resemblance to their jaunty likenesses, taken in 
days bygone, with collars high up in the neck, and sleeves which showed 
off the symmetry of the arms. Here was a great batch of play-bills on a 
hook; there an old cabinet, which it would have been delightful to have 
ransacked, containing as it did a dramatic omnium gatherum of years: 
letters from dead-and-gone celebrities, great favourites in their day, and 
now—in, oh, such a little time—forgotten by the fickle public; engage- 
ments long since concluded; agreements fulfilled this many a season; 
account and note-books, telling of profits and loss,—how Signor Saladini 
failed in the dreadfullest manner on the first night, but stuck out for 
his season’s salary and got it; how little Miss Miniver made her first 
appearance in Muffs and Maidens, and, taking the town by storm, 
brought showers of gold to the treasury; and a little further on, how 
the conceited minx insisted upon her salary being trebled for the follow- 
ing year, and on refusal transferred her services to the Elysium, where 
she failed;—an old scratch-wig, which had belonged to a bosom friend of 
the manager’s, an actor who had commenced life with him, and who had 
gone to America and died ; piles of old letters that should have been 
destroyed long ago; parchments about the lease of the theatre; and a 
crowd of miscellaneous trifles, heaped together regardless of any thing 
like method. In the corner of the room stood a gun, a whip, and a 
fishing-rod, for Mr. Girdlestone had a taste for field-sports ; and about 
the chairs and floor lay papers and parcels in dusty confusion. At 
length the manager, having finished his note, rose, and stood up with 
his hands in his pockets and his back to the fireplace ; and thus the 
great man spoke : 

“Well, now about this farce of yours ?” 

Horace bowed. 

* What’s your notion now, eh?” 

Horace did not exactly know what the manager meant, so he 
said : 

“T beg your pardon ; I don’t quite exactly—” 

“The figure, you know—the figure !” said the manager, poising him- 
self on his toes, and coming down again on his heels once or twice a 
little impatiently. “Hang it, my boy, the price!” he exclaimed ; for 
Horace had only coloured, without replying. “The price, you know ; 
name the sum, and let’s have an idea of your notions. You call the 
piece a trifle, you know, and so you must make the price a trifle. 
Ha! ha!” 

Horace hummed and hahed, and scarcely knew what to reply. 

“It’s only a temporary thing, you know ; can’t ever be revived. I 
get these things sent in by shoals, and many of the authors would pay 
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me to produce ’em. Recollect that, my boy, and don’t open your 
mouth too wide.” 

Scarcely daring to look at Mr. Girdlestone as he did it, Horace men- 
tioned a moderate sum, and the manager closed with him immediately, 
telling him he must come and read it the day after to the company. 
Read it to the company! Sit surrounded by those wonderful beings 
who had so often enchanted him, and read those ridiculous jokes in cold 
blood! Horace begged to be excused; he said he was a bad reader ; 
that the piece really didn’t ewan? reading, it was so extravagant ; that he 
had an appointment in the morning; that—that he would give any 
thing not to read it. But the manager was inexorable. 

“ Always read your piece, my boy; it gives the people your notions 
of the characters. Eleven o’clock; sharp; good-by. Give you a cheque 
to-morrow.” 

Horace found himself bowed out into the passage before he knew 
whether he was on his head or his heels; and after a good deal of 
stumbling in the dark, and twice walking into dressing-rooms, he 
groped his way to the stage-door, and bowing politely to a pleasant- 
looking gentleman with a very blue chin, who moved aside to let him 
pass, walked out into the daylight a “free and accepted” dramatist. 

Horace slept fitfully that night, and was up betimes in the morning, 
pacing the room nervously, looking perpetually at his watch, and groan- 
ing inwardly at the coming ordeal. There must surely be some unac- 
countable charm about writing for the stage, or the young beginner 
would inevitably break down and rush from the scene of bitter recrimi- 
nation and general discontent, and devote himself to other pursuits, 
rather than suffer so much mortal agony as he who would win dramatic 
fame must almost invariably go through. Who but he who has en- 
dured it can tell of the slights, the sneers, the petty jealousies, the 
trivial spites, the almost childish vanities, «vhich are incidental to the 
development of the dramatic bantling? When the dramatist’s literary 
labours are accomplished, his real work begins. He must alter this, 
expunge that, crowd the incidents of three scenes into one, and intro- 
duce ten minutes’ talk in front of a hastily-painted “interior” to allow 
the carpenters time to arrange a grand closing scene; or he must give 
several of the good things which fell to the lot of Mr. Jones to Mr. 
Brown, regardless of the nature of the character ; or he must make 
his morning an evening in order to show off Miss Robinson in a 
ball-dress, Miss Robinson’s shoulders being her strong point, and her 
power in the theatre being despotic. The motto over the entrance to 
Hades, “ All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” should be inscribed over 
every stage-door ; and thrice happy is he who passes through the fiery 
ordeal of rehearsals unscathed, who does not find himself snubbed or in- 
sulted, or who does not find himself snubbing or insulting somebody 
else. The firmest friendships, nay the strongest affections, are no 
guards against the spirit of self which is predominant in the performing 
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breast during “business ;” lovers scowl and snarl and snap, husband and 
wife growl fiercely, and tell each other to mind their own affairs; whilst 
bosom friends on the other side of the stage-door drop the familiar 
Christian name, and are as freezingly polite as seconds at a duel or op- 
position candidates on the hustings. The next stage of the theatrical 
fever through which the hapless provider of the libretto has to pass is 
short but severe. What can equal the first night, what approach the 
concentrated agony of those feverish two hours, which frequently leave 
the patient prostrate? The hurried nervous meal devoured after a long 
wearying day’s rehearsing, with nothing ready, and every body anxious 
and snappish; the rush down to the theatre in a cab, flushed and dys- 
peptic; the sickly feeling as the music commences; and the despairing 
misery when the curtain does not rise at the conclusion of the overture, 
but there is a fearful pause, and a sharp hiss pierces the painful silence, 
and the poor author mentally resolves that if he survives this night he 
will certainly accept that trifling berth in the colonies, and drop his pen 
for ever. Then the delicious reaction which comes with the first laugh 
or burst of applause, and the long sigh of real relief when the curtain 
descends upon the first act amidst some enthusiasm, and injudicious 
friends look up and nod approvingly instead of applauding, as they 
were asked to go to do, of course, and not sit with their hands before 
them like boobies ; and so the two hours pass away, the “founder of the 
feast” alternately blessing his stars and cursing his fate, now laughing 
immoderately with the rest of the house, presently hiding his head as 
some sibilant sounds reach his ear, eventually rushing from the house 
in shame and confusion, or staying to receive the plaudits of a gratified 
public, as the case may be. Then the long lingering sensitive state 
which follows, when friends advise this or that, and critics point out the 
weak places, and strangers in ’bus or boat, unconscious of the play- 
wright’s presence, speak of his brainwork as fearful trash, and wonder, 
for their part, what the drama is coming to. What is there to reward 
him for all this? Not a permanent popularity, for after a spasmodic 
season of success his work, unless it be one of lofty genius, is frequently 
thrown aside and forgotten; not the payment he receives, for that is 
seldom sufficient to adequately compensate him for the toil and anxiety 
he has gone through from the day he dashed down upon the foolscap 
‘Act I. Scene 1’ to the hour when the fiat of the public pronounced his 
production a success. What is it, then, which induces the dramatist to 
go on piling up the list of his pieces and working away for his fickle 
friends the playgoers? Why, it is a nameless charm, an unaccountable 
attraction, which is felt but cannot be described, that lends to his labour 
an excitement no other style of composition possesses, and which ren- 
ders him impervious to annoyances which, in any other calling, would 
make his life a burden and a misery. 

At the appointed hour Horace arrived at the theatre, and the 
slippered messenger led him through a labyrinth of scenery on to the 
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stage, where stood the stage-manager, a very gruff gentleman, who 
nodded a little superciliously Horace thought, and led the way to the 
greenroom. The greenroom (which was not green, Horace noticed 
with surprise) was a dismal apartment with dirty windows and some 
theatrical portraits on the walls; some of them being striking likenesses 
of ambitious ballet-girls, or “ gentlemen of the chorus,” who having 
been permitted on their benefit-nights to assume characters of a 
superior calibre to those which ordinarily fell to their lot, had taken 
the earliest opportunity of having their pictures taken and presenting 
them “to the management and company,” with their autographs 
affixed boldly to the margin. There was a rickety table with a bottle 
of water and glass; and Horace was told to sit there and commence. 
There were not many characters in the farce; and three gentlemen and 
one lady formed the audience. Had they been members of a jury 
sitting on a case of suicide, they could not have looked more miserable. 
Giggley, the comic actor, who had only to speak a word at the wing to 
send the house into convulsions, whose peculiar mannerism was the 
making of imitative youths at mild little suburban parties,—Giggley was 
evidently out of temper. The prospect of new study and late hours 
annoyed the comedian, for he had recently taken a house in the remote 
regions of Hampstead, and being of a domestic turn he preferred re- 
tiring to the bosom of his family to what he called “ playing the people 
out.” So Giggley scowled at Horace, and made up his mind that unless 
he had at least three-fourths of the farce to himself and could see a 
situation for a song, he would not deign to say any thing civil to any 
body. Mr. Montrose, the walking-gentleman, yawned a good deal, and 
seemed much absorbed in his boots; and the third gentleman, having 
been out late overnight, went to sleep in an open and straightforward 
manner under the very nose of the author. Horace took up his manu- 
script with a trembling hand, when Mr. Slagg, the stage-manager, 
suddenly burst forth with, “ George, where’s Miss Mellington?” 

George the call-boy trembled beneath the glance of his chief, but 
could not reply. 

“Was she called to the reading, sir?” fiercely asked the dreadful 
Slage 


oOo° 

“ Yes, sir,” was George’s tremulous reply. 

“Then, by gad, why isn’t she here?” 

And the stage-manager slapped the table and took a huge pinch of 
snuff, and glowered at Horace as if it was his fault. 

“Tt’s not the first time Miss Mellington’s kept every body waiting,” 
continued Slagg; “she’s always doing it. By gad, the airs that girl 
gives herself are dis-gusting. In my time actresses attended to their 
profession and came at the time they were called; but now, by gad—” 

Slage suddenly ceased, for Miss Mellington had entered the room. 
Miss Julia Mellington, the tremendous favourite of favourites at the 
Criterion Theatre, was a rather pretty woman, a little over the middle 
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height, with no feature in her face worth mentioning, but a quaint 
fascinating air of jaunty impudence, and a profusion of golden locks, 
which she was in the habit of letting down about her shoulders on the 
slightest pretext; and a leg and arm which were universally acknow- 
ledged to be perfection. She had had very little education but that 
which she had picked up in her progress through the world; but she: 
was a shrewd sharp girl; and if she did not know much, she was fully 
aware of the value of judicious silence; and when she couldn’t talk 
upon any particular subject, she had the good sense to hold her tongue. 
Women were in the habit of speaking of her as bold; but they were 
dreadfully anxious for the name of her dressmaker, and confessed that 
she had taste and did wonders with herself considering how plain she 
was; but men went mad about her, and pronounced her perfect, and— 
best matter of all in manager Girdlestone’s eyes—went to see her. In 
fact, she was worth her salary six times over; and, despite Slagg’s 
remarks, it would have been more than his place was worth to speak 
authoritatively and in dictatorial tones to Miss Mellington. She came 
into the greenroom with her archest smile and her profoundest curtsey. 
They seemed to be directed at Horace, though there was a comprehen- 
sive glance round the room; and the young author bowed with a burn- 
ing face, for«Miss Julia Mellington had always appeared to him as a 
creature to be mentioned with awe, and approached upon bended knees. 
He had known medical students who had taken to evil courses, and had 
acquired premature and untimely red noses on account of the cold dis- 
dain with which their amorous effusions (left at the stage-door) had 
been received by Miss Mellington; he had heard of her as a bright 


‘particular star, whom the nobility generally were desirous of raising to 


the peerage, but who, in consideration of an aged mother, refused to 
listen to the voices of the charmers, and preferred the two-pair back 
of private independence to the gilded pomp of aristocratic splendour. 

** Miss Mellington,” observed the stage-manager sternly, but with a 
certain awe of the actress’s collected manner and rustling rich silk 
dress, “ we have been waiting a quarter of an hour for you.” 

“ T am sure,” replied Miss Mellington in a sweet voice, “I am very 
sorry; but my omnibus broke down, and I can’t afford to drive my 
brougham at present.” 

This with a side-look at Miss Pimlico, the pretty nonentity in the 
corner, who, by some marvellous process of economy and management, 
contrived to drive a very smart carriage on a very small salary. 

“ What self-denial!” thought Horace; “how good of the dear girl 
to ride in a dusty vulgar omnibus to and from the scene of her bril- 
liant triumphs!” and he felt as if he could have levelled the surly stage- 
manager with his mother earth. With a faltering voice he read out 
the title of his farce, and then commenced the scene. Horace had not 
expected the professional performer to laugh as much as the public, for 
he knew that it was a matter of business to the actor; but he had hoped 
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for an occasional smile, and possibly one or two real laughs. But even 
supposing the company to have had a desire to do the agreeable, the 
awful presence of the stern Slagg would have been sufficient to quell 
any attempt at merriment. There he sat, with his eyes half closed, 
only thinking of how this was to be brought on or that taken off; 
whether Giggley’s soliloquy wasn’t too long, and if Miss Pimlico could 
contrive to wear two dresses, which she always stipulated for before 
undertaking any part. Giggley’s countenance assumed an almost fero- 
cious look, at the very commencement of the reading; and the combined 
wit of Shakespeare, Sidney Smith, and Sheridan wouldn’t have moved 
a muscle of his rigid countenance. Once or twice when turning over a 
page, poor Horace, who had grown dreadfully hot and rather despairing, 
threw a piteous glance at the great comedian; but Giggley always 
returned it with an indignant look, which would have been highly 
comical had it not been very terrible indeed. Montrose seemed amused; 
but it was with his somnolent neighbour, whose slumbers the walking- 
gentleman disturbed at intervals by digs in the ribs, treads on the toes, 
and other delicate attentions. As for poor Miss Pimlico, she had not a 
second idea, every body said; and so she was straightforward enough to 
be very much entertained at the farce, and to laugh furtively in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and look defiant when Mr. Slagg scowled at her. 
When Horace wrote that trifle, he imagined it was very short and 
sparkling; but when he read it out in the Criterion greenroom, it 
seemed to him to be endless, and its jokes fell dull and heavy on his 
ear. They must in fact have been poor, he argued afterwards, or surely 
such intelligent beings as those around him would have laughed. He 
little knew the various causes which operated against the desired effect. 
The great Giggley’s part commenced with a long and very laughable 
soliloquy; but Giggley’s powers of study were defective, and he had a 
known liking for action and bustle, preferring a profusion of plates to 
break to any quantity of witty lines to deliver. He was never so well 
pleased as when he had to fling furniture out of window; and a promise 
that he should have three bandboxes to smash and a tray of tea-things 
to drop had been known to reconcile him to a very inferior part, and 
induce him to play on until close upon midnight. So that the long 
soliloquy, unbroken by any of the destructive “ business,” which was his 
hobby, bored the comedian immensely; and when he found he had to 
dress himself in female attire—a mine of merriment he had well-nigh 
worked out—his scowls became fiercer and his determination not to 
smile more marked than ever. Miss Julia Mellington was unmirthfully 
disposed too, but from other causes. She would have liked to change 
her dress to the male garments, for she was more at home as a man 
than a female; but the author had not provided her a character in 
which such a thing was possible, and it seemed to her that the comedian 
had been studied in the matter much more than other persons, though 
Miss Pimlico’s part appeared quite as good as hers; and as for herself, 
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she didn’t care which she played; and so on. Montrose could hardly be 
expected to laugh much; playing as he did a gentleman in two other 
pieces, the additional expense to which the new farce would put him in 
the matter of clothes was quite sufficient to damp his merriment. So 
the farce came to an end; and Horace, flushed and parched, threw a 
piteous look around the room, and sighed from sheer relief. 

“ Here are the parts; and Mr. Girdlestone says the piece must be 
done on Monday,” said Slagg. 

“Monday fortnight, he means,” growled Giggley, as he took his 
part, with a sneer. 

“ Monday, Mr. Giggley, by gad, sir!” replied the stage-manager. 

“Ts this all the part?” said Miss Mellington with a sweet smile, 
-astily looking over the leaves of the manuscript handed to her. 

“ 'That’s all, miss,” said the copyist, a feeble youth with weak eyes, 
who was generally supposed to pass twenty hours out of the twenty-four 
with a pen in his hand. 

“Oh!” remarked Julia, with a catch of the breath. 

“ Well,” said Montrose, skimming his part, “JZ shall find no diffi- 
culty in being ready by Monday; I could go on for it in ten minutes 
for that matter.” 

This was a deep and sarcastic dig at the shortness of the part. It 
was quite uncalled for; but as every body was saying something dis- 
agreeable, the walking-gentleman imagined his dignity might suffer if 
he didn’t also have a cut in. Miss Pimlico was the only one who re- 
ceived her part without being unpleasant; but then she was such a fool. 

“ Eleven to-morrow, ladies and gentlemen,” growled Slagg. 

“ Couldn’t you make it ten?” asked Giggley, the sarcastic Giggley. 

“ Eleven!” said Miss Mellington; “oh, dear, Mr. Slagg, I’ve a world 
of things to do to-morrow; do make it twelve;” and she threw an ap- 
pealing glance at Horace, who flushed crimson as he felt her large full 
eyes fixed upon him. 

“Settle it with Mr. Girdlestone, then,” said Slagg; “ perhaps he'll 
alter it for you.” 

“Then we'll say twelve,” replied Miss Mellington, with a radiant 
smile all round; and so it was fixed; for Miss Julia could twist the 
manager—as indeed she could every body else—round her little finger, 
for she was a most fascinating creature, and would put her pretty little 
hands together, and pucker up her mouth and look so piteously into the 
manager’s face, that he hadn’t the heart to refuse her any thing she 
wished. She was quite an autocrat, in a small way; and even Slagg, 
that ferocious martinet, never stopped to argue with her, but would 
bounce away with a “ By gad, that girl’s too much tongue by half!” and 
leave her mistress of the field. 

One by one the performers strolled from the room; and Horace, 
bowing rather stiffly to Slagg, for he had taken a great dislike to that 
pompous idiot, and much of the awe of the world behind the scenes had 
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worn away, walked out of the greenroom on to the stage. There he 
found Miss Mellington, who had evidently been waiting for him, and 
who beckoned him towards her in a half-commanding, half-timid, 
and wholly charming manner, which was very arch and delightful, and. 
strongly reminded Horace of her delicious stage-effects which had so 
often roused him to loud expressions of admiration. 

“Oh, Mr. Bentley, don’t be angry with me. Now, say you won’t be 
angry with me, or I won’t ask the favour.” This said with a combined 
diffidence and boldness very fascinating. Horace stammered out some 
ridiculous compliment; and Miss Mellington made a deprecatory move- 
ment with a neatly-gloved little hand, and then produced a song which 
she had brought with her, and asked if she might sing it in the piece. 

“There’s a capital situation where Mr. Giggley’s changing to the 
woman, you know, and all my scene with Miss Pimlico might come 
out.” 

Horace felt all the pride of a parent in his production, and the 
suggestion seemed like a request that a limb should be lopped off the 
precious bantling. This thin-skinned sort of feeling wears away in 
time, and the dramatic writer is frequently the first to suggest the 
elimination of those portions of his piece which appear vague or 
unnecessary; but at the outset of his career he cannot part with a 
single word without undergoing the bitterest pang. Self-conceit has 
much to do with this, and there is nothing like the sixpenny gallery for 
taking all that sort of thing out of aman. No doubt there was consi- 
derable selfishness in Miss Mellington’s request; but the public liked to 
hear one of her captivating little ballads; and as she said, in a very low 
voice and with a suspicious look round, “ Pimlico was the dearest girl in 
the world, but she could nof speak lines and that was the fact,” Horace 
reluctantly promised that Miss Mellington should sing the song; for 
how could he refuse such eyes? and she gave him her hand and a 
gentle squeeze of gratitude, and went away quite happy. 

“You don’t mind my cutting this long speech ?” asked Giggley, 
whom Horace met in the passage on his way out. It was the soliloquy, 
the capital introductory speech, which he had written three times over 
before he could get it not only as he liked himself, but as he thought 
Giggley would like it. He had read it aloud to imaginary audiences in 
Giggley’s inimitable manner, and with Giggley’s peculiar voice; and 
had fancied he heard the roars of the people at the various points. 

But Giggley asked that it might be cut in a manner which plainly 
showed that if the author did not abbreviate it, the actor would; so 
Horace groaned a sad assent, and the remorseless pencil ran down the 
entire page, disposing of a whole army of jokes in its cruel career. Sick 
at heart the young author strolled towards his home, the beautiful eyes 
and winning manner of Miss Mellington still haunting him; haunting 
him as he passed the crowds of uninteresting folks upon his way; 
haunting him as he sat in his room, with Priscilla a little more sharp 
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and pointed and angular than ever, sewing mechanically at the window, 
the sunshine showing up her shabbiness, and the traces of a recent 
encounter with Mrs. Molloy very evident in her touchy manner and her 
tightened lips. 


CuHaApterR XIII. 
IN THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


LorD GLENBURN’S gout continued very annoying, and his temper 
did not improve in consequence. As the master’s surliness increased, 
the bland manner of the valet assumed even a milder form, and nothing 
appeared capable of ruffling the imperturbable Ledbitter. At length the 
fit assumed a more serious aspect, and Glenburn had to keep his bed, 
giving his servant great uneasiness, and making a demand upon his 
services very eagerly acceded to; for the valet was in terrible alarm 
when Dr. Danby looked grave, and drew out a great moon-faced watch, 
and spoke in a corner to Pinto, who was very humble in his manner to 
the great physician, and listened to his words of wisdom with great 
deference and attention. 

Pinto was the family doctor,—originally introduced by Ledbitter, 
whom he had attended for trifling ailments; but his attentions had 
been chiefly directed to the lower regions, where he had looked after the 
health of the servants for a small annual sum, which, however, paid 
him very well; for to see his shabby old brougham drawn up at the 
peer’s door was sufficient to convince many of his patients that he must 
be a clever man; and his constant mention of Lord Glenburn and his 
charming wife served to show how wide was the extent of his practice; 
embracing, as it did, the extremes of the aristocratic invalid and the 
smallest of sickly shopmen. Not that her ladyship ever permitted Pinto 
to approach her. Mrs. Gaunt, who took the most violent dislike to at 
least four out of every five persons she came across, had at once settled 
that Pinto was not the medical man for her mistress; and as for herself, 
she had a great drug-chest, almost as big as a portmanteau, and several 
“Domestic Medicines,” and despised all doctors as a rule. Her lady- 
ship, too, had the best of health, and never required advice; so Pinto’s 
descriptions of the charming mistress of the Glenburn establishment 
were all drawn from his own imagination, for he had never beheld 
the lady but once; and as for Mrs. Gaunt, he would not have attempted 
to doctor her for a finger-ache. For once, in his ignorance of that good 
lady’s disposition and general behaviour, he had, on meeting her on the 
stairs, injudiciously mentioned the fact of her complexion not looking 
as clear as it might have done, supplementing the remark by a sugges- 
tion that he should send her something from his surgery. Mrs. Gaunt 
drew herself up, and bringing her bushy eyebrows together until they 
formed one unbroken hirsute line, told Mr. Pinto that if he ever dared 
to make a remark to her again about her personal appearance, she 
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should order him to be shown out; and then passed by him with a 
sweep of her heavy skirts, and a contemptuous glance down his dumpy 
figure, from his bald head to his boots. Pinto ever after would sneak 
np the stairs rapidly, on having ascertained that the dreadful house- 
keeper was not about, and would cut his interviews with the domestics 
exceedingly short. He had spoken of the housekeeper’s behaviour to 
Ledbitter, but had received no sympathy from that quarter; Ledbitter 
agreeing with the lady, that it was a most injudicious remark for Pinto 
to have made, and exhibited an ignorance of human nature which was 
surprising in so clever a gentleman. 

When Mrs. Gaunt reached her own room, after hearing a portion of 
the conversation between Glenburn and his valet, she paced its narrow 
limits as the tiger treads its den; with quick impatient steps, and with an 
expression on her hard visage which showed how overwhelming was the 
rage in her breast. Mrs. Gaunt Aad been listening. Eavesdropping had 
been an old weakness of hers; and in the course of her life she had in- 
numerable times verified the truth of the saying, that listeners seldom 
hear any good of themselves. Upon the present occasion what she had 
heard confirmed her belief in Ledbitter’s ill-will, and she read the valet’s 
design upon his master’s domestic peace at a glance. For some object 
of his own, it was evident Ledbitter wished to produce an estrangement 
between Lord and Lady Glenburn. Why he should wish so to do, the 
housekeeper knew not, neither did she care to know; it was sufficient 
for her that it was so; and she ground her large teeth in the bitterest 
anger, and pushed back her grizzled hair from her temples, and walked 
rapidly up and down the room, her chest heaving with emotion, and her 
large hands clenched. Yet how was.she to speak? She had no proof. 
She had heard the conversation by listening at the door, and she could 
not confess to that. It was lucky for Ledbitter that he was not in her 
way, for she looked as if she could have torn him limb from limb,—that 
dreadful woman, with her masculine stride and long sinewy arms. She 
belonged to the coarsest order of viragos, and could not settle down until 
she had wearied her legs with walking up and down, and tired out her 
tongue with invective. “A mean pitiful villain,” she exclaimed, as she 
strode the room; “a poor contemptible scoundrel, with his smug face 
and his sneaking hypocritical smile, his dainty white linen and his spruce 
clothes. Ah, how I hate him! how I hate him! ' If I had him here, I 
vould as soon stab him with this knife as I would wring the neck of a 
pigeon,—a grimacing, false wretch !” 

And so on, up and down her den, like a wild-beast, until she 
fell on to a chair fairly exhausted. Ledbitter was not sorry that she 
had heard something of the interesting dialogue between his master and 
himself. He did not regret that she had caught a glimmer of the game 
he was playing. His position was so secure that the fact of the enemy 
seeing something of his tactics rather lent an additional interest to the 
battle. He was pleased to think that Mrs. Gaunt should see his power 
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over his master, and that she should learn how futile it was to attempt 
any tricks with his lordship’s confidential servant. He didn’t care a fig 
for her anger now; and as to her ladyship, it was all the same whether 
she liked or disliked him, for her power paled before his, and he ment- 
ally snapped his finger at the pair ofthem. The double part which Mrs. 
Gaunt would be forced for the future to play—for she could surely 
never admit that she had listened at the door—would be most amusing; 
possibly she might assume a more agreeable manner, in order to throw 
him off the scent, or— But Ledbitter didn’t take the trouble to con- 
jecture further, contented to take matters as they might come, much 
pleased though with the result of his labours so far. But Mrs. Gaunt, 
though a deep designing woman, was apt to be dreadfully rash when 
her fury was roused; and she frequently performed such neck-or-nothing 
acts of intemperate violence, that she was no match for the cool and 
collected Ledbitter, with his pleasant smile and gentle manner. 

For the first time since her marriage Lady Glenburn had trembled 
for her position. She was a thoughtless woman, devoid of brains, not 
bad-hearted by any means, but a beautiful puppet, of which Mrs. Gaunt 
pulled the strings; and pulled them with no great gentleness or dis- 
cretion. For a battered gentleman not so young as he had been, 
Glenburn was considered to possess a good life. His constitution was 
an iron one, or it could never have stood the treatment it had received 
at the hands of its possessor. Gout had certainly marked him for its 
victim, but that was all; and somehow people don’t think much of 
gout; there is nothing of the poetry of poorliness about it. A man 
looks so absurd with his foot in flannel, and a roar upon his lips when 
any body comes within a yard of the afflicted member. Any thing on 
the lungs, a fever, a fractured or dislocated limb,—these arouse sym- 
pathy; but gout is always associated with cross-grained guardians in 
comedies, and wealthy old squires who take too much port; and it is so 
eminently respectable that it appears quite a complaint to be proud of. 
So Lady Glenburn had never apprehended any thing serious when her 
lord had an attack of the family disorder; and her neglect was un- 
intentional, and resulted rather from thoughtlessness than any desire 
to slight her husband. Not that she loved him, of course; that was 
out of the question. She entertained a feeling of gratitude which was 
as strong as her nature permitted, for the man who had shared his title 
with her and given her wealth and position. But that was all. Had 
Glenburn been half his age and possessed of every virtue, his wife 
would not have been the woman to appreciate them; and had she 
known the extent of his vices, it would not have made any material 
difference in her feeling towards him. She had been brought up with a 
view to occupying a much lower sphere, and she was really exceedingly 
obliged to Lord Glenburn for marrying her. But though she was an 
apathetic soulless woman, she possessed all her sex’s love of show and 
glitter and excitement; and when Dr. Danby told her with a grave 
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face that her husband was seriously ill, she felt very much alarmed, 
and regretted not having been with him more frequently in his dull 
room. 

Her ladyship was seated alone, yawning over a novel she could not 
understand, when suddenly the housekeeper burst in upon her. It was 
easy to see that Mrs. Gaunt was enraged, for she took no pains to 
conceal her passion, but slammed-to the door and shook her fist at her 
mistress. Lady Glenburn looked up in some alarm, for the housekeeper 
when thoroughly angry was something fearful to behold, and had a 
dreadful habit of speaking at the top of her strong harsh voice, regard- 
less of listeners, until she broke down for lack of breath. 

“This comes of your brainless goings-on, your fondness for parties 
and fal-lal nonsense, this does; this comes of your never going to see 
your husband, and leaving him entirely to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Ledbitter.” 

It was rather an insolent way to address a mistress, but there was 
no sign of indignation on Lady Glenburn’s face; the only expression— 
if expression it could be called—her countenance exhibited at the 
attack was one of blank amazement. 

“ What is the matter?” she inquired. 

“What is the matter! Mischief’s the matter; every thing’s the 
matter! Glenburn’s annoyed with you, and rightly too. You must 
give that Atherton his dismissal. Don’t stare with your eyes wide open 
like a silly doll; I tell you Ledbitter’s plotting mischief against both of 
us; he’s setting Glenburn against you, and he’ll have you separated if 
you don’t mind your manners. It serves you right, well right.” 

The housekeeper paced up and down the room frowning and beating 
her hands together in her rage. 

“You suspect this man of more power than he possesses. He can 
have no object in wishing to breed any quarrel,” said her ladyship. 

“How do you know?” replied Mrs. Gaunt, turning round on her 
mistress very sharply; “how do you know what motives he may have? 
what interests he may wish to serve? what petty vengeance he may aim 
at? He has been in his master’s confidence for years; he knows six 
times as much about him as you can ever hope to learn; and what do 
you or I know of his reasons? He hates me as I hate him, for he saw 
I suspected him from the first; and he'll carry his point if we don’t 
prevent him.” 

The housekeeper sat in a chair with her head in her hands, re- 
flecting. 

“ Lord Glenburn loves me, and—” 

“ Loves you!” said Mrs. Gaunt, looking up suddenly; “loves you! 
Ha, ha! child, you are as simple as the merest idiot! Yes, he loves 
you in his way, after his fashion; and you make him a showy wife, and 
set-off his rooms, and look well when you are dressed for the evening; 
and he likes to hear your silly babble, which he used to call so simple, 
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and natural, and unartificial, and all that. But such love as his, girl, 
is the merest silver wash, and it’ll come off like the stuff on a copper 
candlestick. Love! it’s self-conceit, that’s what it is; once wound that, 
and you may bid good-by to Portman Square.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what to do,” half-sobbed her ladyship, who 
really did not. 

“T'll have him out of the house!” said the housekeeper, bringing 
her great hand down upon the toilet-table with a thump which made 
its many ornaments rattle again; “I’ll have him out of the house, 
under his master’s very nose. As it’s war, there’s no use in mincing 
matters. I'll discharge him, and Glenburn won’t dare to say me nay, I 
know; if he does, we'll declare we'll leave him, expose him, tell: the 
world who we are. No half-measures, girl; we must stop short at 
nothing. He may pension-off his valet,—for, after all, there must be 
‘money at the bottom of the affair,—but Ledbitter shall go; Jane Gaunt’s 
said it, mind; at all risks, at all hazards, he shall go, he shall go!” 

Mrs. Gaunt was not one of those people who said things in the heat 
of passion which she did not mean. She was a most self-willed obsti- 
nate woman, who, having once determined upon doing any thing, even 
of the maddest description, could not be deterred by any reasoning or 
advice from carrying out her object. When once she had declared 
Jane Gaunt would do a thing, it was a certainty that Jane Gaunt would 
do it. She seldom failed to perform what she said she would ordinarily; 
but upon extraordinary and special occasions, when she had used the 
words “Jane Gaunt,” nothing could prevent her. So Lady Glenburn 
well knew, and she felt how useless it would have been to attempt any 
argument or persuasion. She turned very pale and trembled, and felt 
faint for the first time in her life, when the housekeeper spoke of a 
separation, and she thought of its attendant miscry and disgrace; but 
she was the merest doll in the hands of Mrs. Gaunt, and she could only 
look at her imploringly with those big black eyes which had taken 
Glenburn prisoner at Baden. 

“Go to Lord Glenburn’s room, and tell Mr. Ledbitter that I wish to 
speak to him.” 

This to a servant, who paused a moment before going, with an un- 
certain look at the housekeeper, who was seated in an arm-chair in her 
own apartment. 

“ Please, ma’am, Dr. Danby said 

“Do as I bid you!” replied Mrs. Gaunt, with an impatient stamp. 

The servant left the room, and shortly returned. 

“Mr. Ledbitter’s compliments, and he will be down almost di- 
rectly.” 

Mrs. Gaunt turned a little pale, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say she became a trifle less red, for her face was generally florid, and 
during strong agitation was apt to present an almost purplish appear- 
ance. Though the violence of her anger had somewhat abated, she was 
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etill far from calm; the big waves had subsided, but the sea was froth- 
ing and bubbling and unsettled. She never possessed the power of 
mastering her emotion, end she knew it, and felt that Ledbitter in 
that had greatly the advantage over her. But she did her best, and sat 
still upon the chair, tapping her foot upon the floor impatiently, her 
hand pressed to where her heart might once have been, for, strong and 
determined as she was, she experienced, the first time for years, the 
slightest symptom of a flutter in that region. 

Presently a soft tap was heard at the door. It was just the kind of 
gentle unobtrusive knock to be expected from Ledbitter. Mrs. Gaunt 
cleared her throat, and called out “Come in!” in a loud tone. 

Mr. Ledbitter came in. He bowed gravely to Mrs. Gaunt, who 
scarcely acknowledged the salute. 

“Sit down, Mr. Ledbitter,” she said, pointing to a chair close by 
him. 

Mr. Ledbitter sat down unconcernedly, and stifled a rising yawn 
with an air of consummate indifference. 

“ His lordship has dropped into a gentle slumber, and will no doubt 
awake considerably refreshed,” said the valet; “else I could not have 
left him, even to obey the commands of Mrs. Gaunt.” 

Ledbitter said this in a tone which left the hearer in doubt whether 
it was a compliment or a sneer. Mrs. Gaunt began to chafe again, and 
she showed it. The valet cooled even more than ever: he might have 
been frozen to his seat, he sat so cold and still. 

“Mr. Ledbitter,” at length blurted out Mrs. Gaunt, “_I—a—have 
sent for you to speak my mind!” 

The valet bowed slightly. 

“You are in your master’s confidence; you are his right-hand man. 
He thinks as you think, and you can twist him round your finger. 
Don’t shake your head, man. I’ve got eyes, and I can use ’em. I’ve 
not watched you both for nothing. I see it all. You’ve known him 
long; you know all about his career, and there isn’t a single evil deed 
he’s done,—and he’s done a-many; don’t tell me /—that you're not aware 
of—mayhap have assisted him in. He’s afraid of you: he’s under your 
thumb; that’s what he is!” 

The housekeeper drew back to see the effect of her speech. Led- 
bitter showed no signs of interest or emotion: he sat with his re- 
spectable head slightly bent, but there was no symptom of excitement 
in his placid countenance. 

“From the first moment her ladyship and me came to this house, 
you took a dislike to us. For goodness’ sake, don’t look like that. You 
did! You didn’t like my lady from the first; and you hated me!” 

“What possible cause could I “ 





“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps we interfered with your schemes, 
whatever they were. Perhaps you didn’t admire your master’s choice ; 
and certainly you didn’t know who she was, and that annoyed you. 
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However, you began to bounce with me; but you soon found that 
wouldn’t do with Jane Gaunt. Then you turned polite. Nothing was 
too civil for you to say when you met me about the house; you looked 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth whenever I saw you. Then 
I mistrusted you. I didn’t care so long as you were rude; but I 
couldn’t bear your being polite and carneying, for I could see through 
it; and I was right. You’ve set Lord Glenburn against his wife; you 
have! I know it. You think you'll get rid of us; you presume on 
your power with your master; but you’ve got a foe that won’t yield to 
such as you. You’ve put Jane Gaunt’s blood up; and she'll win, you'll 
see, Mr. Ledbitter.” 

The housekeeper had half risen from her seat, as she became more 
and more excited. The valet’s face was a little paler, and his mouth 
appeared rather more rigid than was usual with him; but he still sat 
with his head slightly bent and his eyes drooping. 

“Now, how cowardly and base a thing it is,” continued Mrs. Gaunt, 
“to tell lies behind a mistress’s back, to try and foment a quarrel 
between a happy couple! What man, who really was a man, would 
descend to so mean, so low a trick? What master, but a despicable and 
contemptible one, would listen for a moment to such a farrago of false- 
hood and wickedness? Bah! you're suited to each other: like master, 
like man—like master, like man!” 

A temporary flush overspread the valet’s countenance. He could 
bear to be called a villain; but there was a peculiar sting concealed in 
the comparison of himself with Glenburn. Mrs. Gaunt could not have 
said any thing more severe; and she saw the angry colour which came 
for a moment to Ledbitter’s cheek. After a short pause, the valet 
spoke in a low voice : 

“Did you merely send for me to insult me, Mrs. Gaunt, and to 
speak malignantly of the master who pays you your wages? If s0, 
I think I may as well retire;’ and he made a slight movement towards 
the door. 

“Stay, sir; I haven’t done. This is not a// I have sent for you for. 
It is but too plain that the same roof cannot shelter us both. Your 
master values you, or fears you, or something; at all events, he would 
never part with you willingly. I have known my mistress from a child, 
and will never leave her. You must go, and at once. Don’t smile, 
Ledbitter. I say you must, and shall! I will go to your master, and 
invent some reason for your absence; and in time I will break the news 
to him, and so arrange that he shall not miss your presence. He may 
storm: he will, I know; but I can bear that. I am mistress here, and 
I discharge you; now, upon the spot; at once! Don’t dare to disobey 
me; don’t dare it, man! Any money you want, you shall have; but you 
shall go. Jane Gaunt swears it, and she'll keep her oath!” 

The woman had risen as she spoke; and, as she waved her long arms 
at her enemy, with her form erect, and her hair pushed back from her 
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big hard-featured face, her chest heaving, and her eyes flashing with 
rage, she might have stood as a model to a Fuseli for any one of the 
Furies. 

Ledbitter looked at her almost admiringly, and replied in a voice 
which betrayed something like a tremble: 

“ Whilst his lordship lives, Mrs. Gaunt, I will never quit him!” 

“You will, man; this day—this day!” 

“No, madam; no.” 

“Beware! you are making a madwoman of me. I can’t endure this. 
I shall forget where I am, or what I am doing. Don’t dare to cross 
my path when my blood’s once up. As sure as my name’s Jane 
Gaunt P 

“Ha, ha!” said the valet, rising suddenly, and facing her with his 
defiant finger pointing at her, and a wild look of triumph in his eyes; 
“as sure as your name’s Jane Gaunt, indeed! say, rather, as sure as 
your name’s Martha Lyon!” 

The housekeeper gave a start as if she had been shot, and with a 
fearful shriek, which rang through the house, fell as white as a corpse 
upon the floor. 





“ What was that confounded scream I heard just now?” asked the 
peer, whom the shriek had awakened from a light slumber. 

“Only one of the servants in hysterics, my lord,” was the calm 
reply of the unruffled Ledbitter, as he gently smoothed his master’s 
pillow. 
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A Druse Funeral on Mount Lebanon. 





THE summer of 1861 I spent at the village of Bhamdin, on Mount 
Lebanon. Early one morning I received notice that the chief religious 
sheik of the Druses was dead, and that I was bidden to his funeral. The 
deceased was not a member of one of the leading Druse families, and 
had not inherited the rank and title of sheik ; but he had, by his great 
knowledge of the mystic faith which he professed, by his blameless life, 
and by exercising for many years the office of a religious teacher, 
acquired an acknowledged supremacy amongst his fellow-believers, and 
was looked upon by every Druse throughout the mountain as a living 
saint. Even by the Christians of Lebanon—the most bigoted and into- 
lerant race perhaps throughout the whole world—he was esteemed and 
thought to be a good man ; and it was well known that thronghout the 
civil war of the previous year he had always advised his fellow Druses 
never to shed blood save in self-defence. I had known the old man 
exceedingly well during his lifetime ; and therefore, as I happened to 
be residing in the neighbourhood of his village, I was invited to be 
present at his funeral—a compliment rarely paid to those who are not 
of the Druse faith. 

From early dawn, and even before it was yet light, parties of Druses 
—men, women, and children, sheiks, emeers, and peasants, on horseback 
and on foot—kept passing under the windows of my house on their way 
to Shernei, the village where the sheik had lived nearly a hundred years, 
and where his body now waited interment. His death had only taken 
place on the previous evening ; and although a very old man, his demise 
had been quite expected. But so wonderfully expeditious and so sys- 
tematic is the way in which that singular people, the Druses, convey 
news, messages, and orders to the most distant parts of the mountain, 
that in very few hours after he had breathed his last, his fellow-believers 
from the farthest-off villages on Lebanon were seen wending their way 
to the place of rendezvous. 

It was about cleven o’clock when I arrived at the sheik’s village ; 
and although the body was not to be interred until sunset, there were 
already assembled in the meddan, or open space in front of the village, 
some five thousand persons, most of them “ Ackals,” or initiated Druses, 
of whom more presently. The party of which I made one was received 
at the entrance of the village by some of the male relatives of the 
deceased, to whom, according to the custom of the country, we ten- 
dered our condolence for the loss their family had sustained, and who 
in their turn thanked us for the honour we had done them by accepting 
their invitation and coming to the funeral. They then, according to 
custom, conveyed us to see the body of the sheik, which was laid out in 
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the open air outside his house, under a temporary shed made of boughs 
and leaves and branches, so that there might be plenty of room for all 
comers, and that no one might be inconvenienced by the heat which 
would be caused if the numerous visitors had to crowd into a smalf 
room. A large black curtain hid the bier, with the corpse upon it, from 
the gaze of those outside the shed; and behind this curtain were sta- 
tioned the nearest relatives of the dead sheik, as also a number of Druse 
women, all of whom kept up a loud wailing and howling lament, noisy 
enough to arouse any one who was not dead indeed. On the approach 
of our party the curtain was drawn aside, and we were brought suddenly 
into the presence of the dead man,—in fact, close upon the bier on 
which he was laid out. The body was dressed in his best clothes, the 
arms crossed, and the head well propped up by pillows. Poor old Sheik 
Aboo Joseph, there seemed to be on his countenance such an expression 
of relief at escaping from this weary world, that we could almost fecf 
certain his last thoughts must have been pleasurable at the idea of his 
soul getting free from his body. Every line on his aged face seemed to be 
a sentence telling that the time had come when he was glad to turn to 
the wall and be at rest. The Druses who entered behind the curtain 
with us rushed forward with a prolonged howl, calling the dead man 
by every endearing name, and asking, much as the Irish mourners do 
on similar occasions, why he had left them. Each Druse then raised 
the sheik’s hand in turn, kissing it again and again, and repeating over 
and over their praises of his life. As one of the “ackals,” or “ ini- 
tiated” Druses, and more particularly as being a saint amongst his 
fellows, the clothes he wore were of the plainest description, although 
clean and good of their kind. Nor did the vows of his order, or quas/- 
priesthood, allow of his wearing any rings, ornaments, or jewels; so that, 
although neatly and even tastefully dressed, nothing could be more 
simple and devoid of ornament than the old sheik’s corpse. 

After a short sojourn within this open chamber of death, we with- 
drew to a house in the village, where we were invited to partake of 
coffee, and where from the open window we could witness the curious 
ceremonies connected with the funeral. . We were told by the Druses 
present that the actual interment would not be marked by any par- 
ticular forms, the corpse being merely conveyed to, and placed in, the 
already prepared grave, all the regular funeral rites having to be gone 
through previous to the burial; and to witness these we were invited to 
the windows and terraced roof of the house inhabited by a sheik of the 
village. 

The Druses invited from other villages to the funeral kept arriving 
in small parties, the inhabitants of each village being by themselves. 
As each such party arrived on the confines of the village in which the 
dead sheik was, the ackals, or initiated Druses, separated themselves 
from the rest; and after a short halt, advanced very slowly towards 
the house of the deceased, singing as they went along, in a slow mea- 
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sured strain, the hymns or funeral songs of their people. Strange to 
say, although the Druses do not believe in either the New or the 
Old Testament, most of their religious hymns are selected from the 
Psalms of David. Upon arriving near the dead sheik’s house, each 
party was met, as we had been, by some of his near relatives, who turned 
round with the visitors, and joined in the solemn march and song. The 
ackal Druses are nearly all dressed exactly alike : they wear a large plain 
folded white turban, with a black cloak made of coarse sheep’s-wool and 
camel-hair mixed, which reaches to their heels. As they walked along, 
singing in their slow solemn Arabic, they resembled nothing so much as 
one of the processions of friars so often seen attending funerals in Italy. 
Each body of villagers was headed by its shieks or chief men; the ackals, 
or initiated, marching in the front; whilst the “ Jahals,” or “ uninitiated” 
Druses, brought up the rear. The slow pace and solemn song continued 
until each party was within a few yards of the black curtain, when at a 
word—as if by command—all broke from their ranks, pulled out their 
handkerchiefs, which they applied freely to their eyes, and, with a loud 
howl of grief, rushed towards the bier, making a race who should be first 
to kiss the dead man’s hands. I had hitherto always thought that pocket- 
handkerchiefs and wiping of eyes were regarded as outward and visible 
signs of inward grief only within the limits of civilisation; but here 
there were the same conventional symbols amongst this pagan people in 
the interior of the Lebanon; and as the Druses neither change their old 
customs nor ever adopt new ones, it is more than likely that this custom 
must be several hundred years old. 

After each individual had kissed the hand of the deceased again and 
again, and after each had shouted out all he could remember or invent 
in praise of the dead man, the party would withdraw in a body to the 
market-place of the village; and there, meeting friends and acquaint- 
ances, would ask and tell the last news from Beyrout, would talk of the 
probabilities of peace or war in the mountain, the price of grain, the pro- 
spects of the silk-crop, and the prices likely to be paid that season for 
cocoons. Then, as the people of each village arrived—and there were 
present during the day the Druses from more than a hundred and fifty 
villages—the newly-come party would commence exactly the same chant, 
the same slow walk towards where the dead man’s body lay, the same 
wiping of eyes, the howling, rushing, repeated kissing of the deceased 
man’s hands—all exactly as the preceding parties had done; and ending 
iby filing out into the market-place, there to resume the conversation 
of everyday life. As the various parties, after they had finished their 
howl of mourning, did not leave the village, but continued where they 
‘were, and as fresh arrivals kept pouring in every ten minutes, the village 
was soon full to overflowing, and under every shady tree all round the 
place were to be seen calm grave groups of these mountaineers discussing 
the events of the day and the probabilities of the future. 

The village called Shernei, in which this (to us) strange funeral took 
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place, is one seldom or ever visited by Europeans. Situated about five 
miles off the main road which crosses Mount Lebanon from Beyrout to 
Damascus, and about twenty miles from the former town, it is out of 
the way of travellers in those regions. The village is inhabited exclu- 
sively by Druses, many of whom took an active part in the civil war of 
1860. The chief products of this part of Lebanon are wine, oil, and 
silk. For miles along the valley in which the village is built, the hills 
and slopes are covered with vines, whilst all the tableland in the vicinity 
is devoted to barley or wheat; and wherever there is no cultivation, milk- 
goats in hundreds are seen grazing. When I visited the place, the har- 
vest was going on in every direction, it being the time of year when the 
peasants are busy getting in their corn, gathering the mulberry-leaves 
to feed their silk-worms, and hoeing-up the weeds from between their 
vines. But this day every one seemed to have deserted his usual occu- 
pation out of respect to the dead; and throughout the village—in every 
corner, by every house, and even outside in the fields—nothing was to be 
seen but grave fine-looking Druses—the elders of their different villages 
—all dressed nearly alike, in their long black cloaks and white turbans, 
talking over such matters as were of interest to themselves and their 
people. 

The Druses are certainly one of the most singular people in the 
world, and appear the more so when it is remembered how sacred they 
have kept their religious secrets throughout so many centuries. No one 
can become a Druse: the sect allows of no proselytism; to belong to it 
you must be born of Druse parents. Nor do Druses ever intermarry 
with any other people. Some few Druses have at times become Chris- 
tians and have been baptised, but they have invariably ended by return- 
ing to the faith of their fathers. Owing to the excesses which the Druses 
committed during the civil war of 1860—deeds, by the way, which were 
greatly exaggerated at the time, and which the Druses were in a manner 
forced to in self-defence—people in Europe conceived the idea that this 
people are the sworn enemies of all Christians, and that they wish, like 
the Moslems of India, to promulgate their creed with the sword. This 
is amistake. One of the fundamental articles of the Druse creed is, that 
the Almighty created so many Druses, so many Moslems, and so many 
Christians, and that these neither ought to, nor can really, change their 
belief. Ifa Druse becomes a Christian, a Christian turns Moslem, or a 
Moslem is baptised, the Druses say that such conversion is a sham, or 
else that the convert was not really of the sect to which he formerly 
professed to belong; that his real father must have belonged to the sect 
to which he has been converted. Hence it is that they look upon the 
conversion of a Druse to any other creed, as not only dishonouring to 
himself, but as casting a great slur on the good name of his mother and 
his reputed father. Not that such conversions are numerous; for al- 
though American Protestant and French Roman-Catholic missionaries 
have laboured for more than thirty years amongst the Druses, there are 
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not half-a-dozen instances known of a converted Druse dying a Chris- 
tian. They invariably return openly and avowedly to their old creed 
before death. In fact, even the nominal conversions of Druses to Chris- 
tianity do not amount to more than thirty or forty during the last quarter 
of a century. Yet with all this the Druses allow their children to attend 
Christian schools, and make no objection to their reading the Bible and 
other Christian books. And when a Druse goes to Beyrout, Acre, Sidon, 
Damascus, or any other town where there are many Moslems, and where 
he has to mix much, in business or otherwise, with the followers of the 
Prophet, he invariably goes through the Moslem form of prayers, repeats 
the Moslem creed, and outwardly declares his belicf in the Koran. The 
better-informed Druses nearly all possess a good historical knowledge of 
the Gospel, and they always declare that our Saviour was a great prophet, 
who gave forth wise and good doctrines. 

I have said that the Druses are not the determined enemies of Chris- 
tians; nor did they, in 1860, make war upon the Maronites because the 
latter were Christians, but as a clan, or tribe, with which they had a 
deadly feud, and which—as they thought, after the manner of the in- 
habitants of those lands from the days recorded in Scripture down to 
our own times—they must either exterminate, or be by them exter- 
minated. If in the civil war of 1860 the Christians, and not the 
Druses, had been victorious, we should have had to lament just as great 
—perhaps greater—atrocities as those which actually tcok place. At 
the commencement of the outbreak, the Christians of Lebanon were 
quite as much resolved upon the utter extermination of the Druses, as 
the latter were upon slaughtering all the Christians. The two people 
had, however, this difference,—that whereas when the Christian tribes 
of Lebanon conquer a Druse district or village, they put every scul to 
the sword, and invariably dishonour the women, the Druses respect all 
females, and never allow them to be injured in any way whatever. In 
the civil wars of Lebanon previous to that of 1860, there were always 
Christians fighting on the same side as Druses, against other Christians, 
who with other Druses formed the enemy. It was only latterly—only 
in this last civil war—that the local fends of the mountain divided the 
two sects into two great parties. 

The Druse religion 1s perhaps the only one known which has neither 
priesthood nor prayer. The whole nation is divided into Ackals, or 
initiated, and Jahals, or uninitiated. The office of the former is the 
nearest—although very distant—approach to the priesthood known in 
the sect, and is not hereditary. To become an ackal a Druse must go 
through several years of trial or probation, during which he continues 
his usual avocations, as he does after he is initiated. Once an ackal, he 
must wear no colour but black or white; nor must any of his garments 
be of any costly material such as silk; nor can he have on his person 
any ornaments of silver or gold or precious stones. He must never 
drink any fermented liquor ; nor is he allowed to smoke, which latter 
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must be no small deprivation in a country where every body has either 
a pipe, a cigarette, or a nargilé between the lips all day long. The 
stricter ackals don’t even drink coffee. There are female as well as male 
ackals, and, strange to say, they often marry men who are not ackals, 
and wice versd. There are now in Mount Lebanon two or three female 
ackals, without whose advice nothing of importance is ever undertaken 
by the Druse nation. It is the ackals, and they only, who have any 
knowledge whatever regarding the doctrines and the mysteries of their 
sect. Some of the ackals—like the more advanced and distinguished 
freemasons—become more renowned than their fellows, on account of 
their greater knowledge and more practical acquaintance with what is 
hidden from the outer world. Of such was my deceased friend the 
sheik, to whose funeral I went. It was said that the old man had 
passed eighty years in the study of the mysteries and the hidden doc- 
trines of the Druses, and that his knowledge of these secrets exceeded 
that of any other living man. 

The jahals, or “uninitiated” Druses, are to the ackals what those 
who are not masons are to the brethren of the craft. They appear to 
have no knowledge whatever either about their own or any other creed. 
The ackals are invariably grave, thoughtful, and respectable-looking; 
whereas the jahals are almost invariably rakish-looking, and what an 
American would call “rowdy” in all their habits. I never could under- 
stand why it was that, although very many jahals are sons and brothers 
of ackals, and many of the ackals must have had jahals for their fathers, 
the two classes have all the appearance of being two entirely distinct 
races, being utterly unlike each other in habits, manners, and even in 
looks. The ackals have one very singular domestic arrangement, which 
is, that after one of them has had two sons born-unto him, he lives 
apart from his wife, although in the same house. In this rule female 
children do not count, and if one of the two sons die, the divorce @ thoro 
is annulled until the birth of another male child. The Druses say that 
the object of this custom is to prevent family property—which is always 
equally divided amongst the sons—from dwindling away to nothing. 
But this singular arrangement is unknown amongst the jahals. 

No Druse can marry more than one wife at atime, but a husband 
may divorce his wife without even giving a reason for doing so: he has 
merely to tell her that she may return to her father’s house, and the 
divorce is then complete, it cannot be recalled when once said; and 
both parties are quite free to marry again. These divorces, are, how- 
ever, very rare. 

I have said that the Druses have neither priesthood nor prayer; and 
I might have added, that they have no worship whatever. Prayer they 
regard to be utterly useless, as they hold all things to be preordained 
of God, and that no asking or petitions of man can alter the determina- 
tion of the Deity. Their “howlies,” or temples, are merely large rooms 
built apart from the villages to which they belong, there being never 
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more than one to each Druse village. These temples are always situ- 
ated in some lonely spot at some little distance from the other houses, 
so that no one can approach the building without being seen by those 
who are on guard at the gate. In these temples the Druses assemble 
together once a week, every Thursday evening at sunset. For the first 
hour or two ackals and jahals mix together, during which time the 
general news of the mountain, and the affairs of the Druse nation, are 
discussed, a few pages of the Moslem Koran being read. After a time 
the jahals retire, and the. ackals—men as well as women—remain alone, 
the doors being closed and guarded by an armed man. It is then that 
the real business, or the religious mysteries of the sect, are expounded 
and explained. Then also the future conduct of the Druse nation with 
respect to any war, or whether the people should or should not submit 
to certain governors, is discussed and decided upon. But as no one from 
the outside has ever been admitted inside a Druse temple during their 
secret mectings, all that can be said of what takes place must be more 
or less conjecture. The Lebanon Christians assert that the Druses are 
idolaters, and that when the uninitiated leave the temple, the ackals 
proceed to worship the image of a calf, which they keep in secret. For 
this tale, however, there is no foundation, beyond the fact of a small 
leaden image of a calf having been found in a Druse temple which was 
plundered during the civil war of 1845. It is moreover very certain 
that although three or four Druse temples were rifled of all they con- 
tained during the civil war of 1860, nothing in the shape of an image 
was found in any one of them. 

In their manners and in their way of talking, the Druses, and more 
particularly the ackals, are most polite and courteous; so much s0, 
that they would do honour to any drawing-room or any court in Europe. 
But with this I never could divest myself of the idea, when a Druse was 
talking to me, that he had some object to gain, and was doing his best 
to overreach me if he could. There is some reason for this idea; for the 
Druses hold concealment to be the first and greatest of all virtues, and 
untruth to be lawful, so long as it is not found out. But whatever 
faults they may have in this respect are national and not sectarian ; for 
their Christian fellow-countrymen have quite as vague notions as the 
Druses about the virtue of truth. No man can say that he knows what 
hearty, undisguised, and universal lying is, until he has had money- 
dealings with the natives of Syria. 

The Druses are nearly to a man cultivators. Here and there are 
some who follow the trade of carpenters, and a few will be found work- 
ing as shoemakers in the villages on Lebanon ; but these are exceptions 
to the general rule. There are on the mountain about forty villages, 
inhabited exclusively by Druses, and upwards of two hundred in which 
both Druses and Christians live. In none of these are there to be found 
Druses working as saddlers, blacksmiths, builders, tailors, or any other 
of the various rude handicrafts of the country. Nor are there any 
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Druses employed in trade in the large cities of the plains; although 
many of them gain a living as muleteers, going backwards and for- 
wards to and from Sidon, Beyrout,.Damascus, Mount Lebanon, and 
the districts at the foot of Hermon, carrying on their mules various 
small articles for sale. But they never like to be away from home for 
many days together, and all have more or less land, which they culti- 
vate themselves, and in which they take great interest. 

Sometimes they farm land belonging to the more wealthy sheiks, 
selling in due season the corn, silk, oil, or whatever may be the produce 
of the land. During the two months that the silk—or rather the cocoon 
—harvests last, when the European owners of silk-factories on Lebanon 
and on the plains are busy buying cocoons all over the country from the 
cultivators, many Druses are employed as brokers to make the purchases, 
and are intrusted with very large sums of money by their employers. 
They are, as an almost universal rule, preferred greatly to the Christian 
brokers, and found to be much more honest than the latter for this 
work. 

When the civil war was raging in Syria in 1860, people in Europe 
could not understand how it came to pass that, although so few in num- 
ber when compared with their enemies, the Druses were invariably the 
conquerors, even with the odds of three and four to one against them. 
The secret of this is the wonderful and almost perfect discipline of 
the whole Druse nation, as contrasted with the utter want of any 
thing like obedience to their chiefs which is to be found amongst 
the Christians. Every male Druse may be said to be born a war- 
rior, and from his very childhood is accustomed to the use of arms. 
In addition to this, every man amongst them is, by the laws and 
customs of the tribe, under the orders of the liead Druse of his village, 
who in his turn obeys the feudal sheik of the district; the latter yield- 
ing obedience to the acknowledged head of his family or clan, who, 
with the other chiefs of the Druse nation, decides upon what is or is net 
to be done in every case of importance, whether in war or peace. The 
Druses have, moreover, ways of conveying orders and news from one 
part of Lebanon to another, which almost equals the telegraph in speed. 
Thus during the civil war of 1860, whenever any movement had been 
decided upon by the Druse chiefs, or when any intelligence about the 
enemy had to be communicated to the various Druse outposts, very few 
minutes sufficed to intimate the orders or news a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles, which it would have taken the most speedy messenger five 
or six hours to traverse over mountain paths, and across deep valleys 
and ravines. By night the Druses convey signals by means of lights, of 
fires, by shouting from mountain to mountain, or by a certain number 
of shots. By day this is done by so many men lying down or standing 
up, extending their arms, raising their muskets, or otherwise making 
those on the look-out understand their meaning. But the Christian 
mountaineers have none of this discipline. Each man amongst them 
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fights on his own account, considers himself bound to obey no chief, 
unless it suits him to do so, and there is no law or custom which binds 
him to do otherwise. Moreover—and this helps not a little towards 
Druse victories—the Christians are vain, boastful, cannot keep secrets, 
and are, with very few exceptions, great cowards. The Druses speak 
little; seldom, if ever, boast of their deeds; will die rather than betray a 
secret; and are as brave as their own swords. During the civil war to 
which I have alluded so often, I many times met Druses returning from 


expeditions where they had been victorious against very large odds of 


their enemies; but I invariably found them silent as to their conquests, 
or only mentioning them when questioned, and then talking of them 
in the most modest unassuming manner possible. The Christians, on 
the contrary, and more particularly those who remained in the large 
towns and took no part in the war,—except that of doing a very large 
portion of the bragging,—were invariably boasting if a few of their 


enemies had been killed; and if they gained ever so small a triumph, 


their talking and self-praise was beyond all bounds. 

The Druses brought a terrible stain on their name—a stain which 
can hardly ever be wiped out—by the ferocity with which they massacred 
hundreds of their unarmed enemies at Dheir-el-Kammur and other 
places. And yet it is impossible to judge of one people by what other 
nations know to be right. Bad as the Druses were in this warfare, their 
deeds were greatly exaggerated in Europe. Had the Christians been 
victorious, they would have committed quite as many atrocities as the 
Druses did, if not more. As it was, nothing could be more cruel or 
atrocious than the eighty or a hundred cold-blooded murders of aged, 
helpless, and blind Druses, which the Christians committed when they 
went back to the mountain some months afterwards, under the protec- 
tion of the French army of occupation. And although during the civil 
war there were many instances—hundreds of cases—where influential 
Druses spared, protected, and sent in safety to Beyrout or Sidon Chris- 


tian men and women, I don’t remember a single instance—in fact, I 


am sure there was, not one—in which a Christian ever spared any 
Druses who had fallen into his hands. 
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Catharine the First, Empress of Russia. 





THE autobiography of the second Catharine has become familiar to 
English readers through the exertions of Mr. Herzen; and a very won- 
derful story it is. The story of her predecessor is, however, even more 
surprising, not only through its romantic details, but also through the 
difficulty all historians meet with in drawing a satisfactory conclusion 
from the various rumours spread. The present paper is intended to 
convey an idea of the life of Catharine I., and, if possible, to clear up 
the doubts still existing as to her origin. 

According to Weber, Catharine’s mother was a serf in Esthonia, and 
gave birth to her without going through the previous church-cere- 
mony. The mother’s owner was a Licut.-colonel von Rosen, a half-pay 
Swedish officer, and he is generally supposed to have been the father 
of the future Empress. In her third year Catharine lost both father 
and mother, and the village sexton took charge of her. Gliick, dean of 
Marienburg, happening to see her during a visit, took compassion on 
the girl, and received her into his family as a sort of companion to his 
daughters. According to Villebois, however, Catharine was the legi- 
timate daughter of a Polish serf of the name of Skavronski, who fled 
from his country and settled in Dorpat. When Catharine was of the age 
of eighteen, she was married to a smart curly-headed Swedish dragoon, 
probably in August 1702. A week later the young husband was sent 
off to reconnoitre with his squadron, as the Russians were advancing to 
besiege Marienburg. The garrison capitulated, and Gliick, with his 
whole family, proceeded to the tent of Scheremetoff, the Russian general, 
to ask for mercy. The general noticed Catharine, and asked who she 
was. And being told that she was a foundling, and just married to a 
Swedish dragoon, he replied, “That is of no consequence; she is mine, 
and shall remain with me.” Of her husband nothing more is known, 
except that he probably fell in a skirmish in 1705.* Catharine appears 
to have yielded to her fate; and some months after, Menschikoff, coming 
into camp, saw her, and asked Scheremetoff to hand her over to him. 
To this the subordinate consented; and Catharine was no loser by the 
change, for Menschikoff was a younger man, and took such a fancy to 
her, that in a few days it was impossible to distinguish whether he were 
master or slave. A little while after, the Czar dined with Menschikoff; 
saw Catharine; heard her story; and—we will pass over honest Weber’s 
details. After the Czar’s departure, she bitterly reproached Menschi- 
koff for his subserviency; but Peter soon returned and made up matters 





* Bussy Rabutin declares that the husband lived much longer, and that 
Catharine frequently saw him in private. The Czar caught them once together; 
gave them both a hearty thrashing, and sent the husband to Siberia, 
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with her. Three days later he said to Menschikoff, “I shall keep 
Catharine,—she pleases me; you must give her up to me;” and the 
fayourite most politely complied. 

When Peter was obliged to return to Moscow, he sent Catharine 
thither under an escort, and made her live in great retirement during 
two or three years, though he visited her nearly every night. In 1703 
she joined the Greek confession, the Czarowitz Alexei acting as her 
godfather. By degrees the Czar began to receive his ministers at the 
modest house of his beloved, and allowed her to be present at the 
conferences. The correct judgment she displayed; the tact with which 
she read Peter’s character and humour; the calmness with which she 
watched his outbursts of passion; and her care for his health,—rendered 
her daily more indispensable to the enamoured Czar; and it is said that 
he privately married her in 1707. This may have been an invention, 
however, for the sake of legitimating her daughter Anne, who was born 
in March 1707. At an early period of the diaison, however, Peter gave 
his mistress the title of Gossuradina. In December 1709 Catharine 
was delivered of the Princess Elizabeth; and on March 17, 1711, the 
day on which Peter set out for the Polish war, he declared Catharine 
his legitimate consort. 

Catharine accompanied the Czar on this campaign, in which the 
Russian army ran such an imminent risk of extermination on the 
Pruth. According to popular report, Catharine gave all her jewels to 
make up the sum required to bribe the Grand Vizier; and though we 
have no certain proof of this, the Czar took advantage of it to found 
the order of St. Catherine, in memory of the Czarina’s presence at the 
battle with the Turks, where she behaved with all the dauntlessness of 
aman. In 1716 and 1717 Catharine accompanied the Czar on his 
journey in foreign parts, but remained in Holland when he proceeded 
to Paris. On their way back the Czarie couple visited Berlin; and the 
Margravine of Baireuth supplies us with a most pregnant account of 
the visit in her Memcirs. 

The Czar had requested the use of Monbijou (a country seat belong- 
ing to the queen), which was most disagreeable to the latter, because she 
knew in what a state her house would be left. Hence she removed 
every thing fragile. The Czar, his wife, and suite arrived at Monbijou 
by water, and were received by the king and queen on the river bank. 
So soon as the Czar landed he gave the king his hand, with the words, 
“J am very glad to see you, my dear Frederick.” He then went up to 
the queen and tried to embrace her; but was repulsed. The Czarina 
began by kissing the queen’s hand, which she repeated several times. 
Then she introduced to her the Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
and 400 so-called ladies in her suite. They were mostly German 
serving-wenches, who performed the duties of nurses, bedchamber- 
women, cooks, and ]aundresses. Nearly each of these creatures carried 
arichly-dressed babe in her arms; and when asked whether the children 
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were their own, they replied with a curtsey @ la Russe, “The Czar did 
me the honour to make me this child.”* So soon as the Czar saw the 
Princess Friedrika, then eight years of age, he recognised her, as he had 
seen her five years before. He took her in his arms, and scratched her 
face all over in his attempts to kiss her. She boxed his ears, and 
resisted as much as she could, saying that she would have none of this 
familiarity, which dishonoured her. The Czar laughed heartily at this 
notion, and conversed some time with her. As she had been taught, 
she spoke to him about his fleet and conquests; and this pleased him so 
much that he repeatedly said to the Czarina, that he would willingly 
give one of his provinces to have such a child. 

According to the Margravine, the Czarina was “ short and stumpy, 
very brown, and possessed neither air nor grace. One needed only to 
see her to guess her low birth. Through her ridiculous dress she might 
have been taken for a German actress, who had bought her clothes at a 
second-hand shop. She was dressed @ (antique, and overloaded with 
silver and tinsel. Her stomacher was adorned with precious stones, in 
a most peculiar design,—a double eagle, whose wings were made of very 
small and badly-set diamonds. She had a dozen orders, and the same 
number of relics and pictures of saints fastened along the waist of her 
dress, so that when she walked you fancied you heard a mule ; for all 
these orders rattled together and produced a precisely similar sound. 
The Czar, on the other hand, was very tall and good-looking ; his face 
was handsome ; but its expression so rough as to produce fear. He 
was dressed in sailor’s fashion. The Czarina, who spoke German very 
badly, and did not quite understand all that the queen said to her, 
ordered her fool in, and conversed with her in Russian. This poor 
creature was a Princess Golyzin, and was compelled to play this part 
in order to save her life, as she had been mixed up in a conspiracy 
against the Czar: she received the knout twice. Her gossip caused the 
Czarina to laugh loudly.” 

The Margravine assumes that it is well known that Peter was poi- 
soned in his youth, which affected his nerves, and frequently brought 
on fits. He had one of the latter at dinner; and as he had his knife 
in his hand, the queen leapt up in great terror, to get out of his way. 
Peter, however, declared he would not hurt her, and seized her hand, 
which he squeezed so hard that she screamed for mercy ; at which 
Peter laughed, and said that she had more delicate bones than his 
Catharine. So soon as the Russian court departed, the queen hurried 
to Monbijou, and found such desolation that she was obliged to have 
nearly the whole house rebuilt. 

Peter returned to Russia for the melancholy catastrophe of his son 
Alexei. We have directly opposed testimony as to the share Catharine 





* Probably the Margravine saw one or two children; but memoir-writers in 
those days liked amusing their readers more than telling the truth. 
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had in this oceurrence. Those authors who are generally disposed to 
judge the Czarina favourably declare that she tried to interfere ; while 
her opponents, among them Villebois, assert that this conduct was 
feigned, and are of opinion that she was the cause of the murder, as 
she had the strongest interest in the death of the unfortunate youth. 
For several years Catharine retained the unaltered confidence and esteem 
of her husband, who often expressed his admiration at the way in which 
she behaved as Empress, while never forgetting that she was not born 
to the purple. He undertook hardly any thing without her ; and she 
accompanied him on the dangerous Persian campaign of 1722, sharing 
all his fatigues and peril. As a reward for this, Peter had her solemnly 
crowned Empress in Moscow in May 1724. | 

Peter thus raised the wife of his heart to the highest position in his 
power, and at the same time wished to secure her future in the event of 
his death ; and yet, before he sank into the grave, she ran a terrible 
risk of being toppled from her height. The most intimate friends of 
the Czarina were her first chamberlain, Mons de la Croix, and his sister, 
her first lady-in-waiting, the widow of General von Balk. Not only 
were they the channels through which petitions reached Catharine,—and 
probably they did not go unrewarded for their intercession,—but Peter 
formed a suspicion that Mons was too intimate with his consort, and 
that Frau von Balk was the go-between. The Jiaison seems to have 
been tolerably notorious ; and Villebois declares that every body at court 
was aware of the Czarina’s passion for Mons. It is also stated that 
the Czar collected proofs which did not allow him longer to doubt about 
his consort’s guilt ; but no one has as yet told us of what nature these 
proofs were. At any rate, neither the conduct of Peter nor of Catharine 
in the affair seems to show that substantial proofs were acquired. On 
the evening of November 19th the Czar had been to sce one of his pages, 
who was ill. When he returned home he found his family together, 
surrounded by the officers of the court. He ordered Mons to look at 
the clock, and it was past nine ; on which the Czar said, “It is time to 
be gone,” and retired to his bedroom, and the courtiers proceeded home. 
Mons had undressed, and was smoking a pipe, when General Uscha- 
koff came in, told him he was arrested, took his sword and key, sealed 
up every thing, and conducted him to his own house. The Czar was 
there, and looked at Mons disdainfully, but merely said, “Are you 
here ?” and went away. On the next morning Mons was conveyed 
to the cabinet-chancery, where Peter also was; and Mons, on seeing 
the latter, fell into a fainting fit. He was let blood, and the Czar 
ordered that time should be granted him to recover. 

Various reports exist as to the further progress of this examination. 
It certainly appears, so far as came out before the tribunal, that the sole 
charge brought forward was that the brother and sister had received 
presents and misapplied the Czarina’s confidence ; and Mons seemed to 
have at once confessed the truth of this, Many authors have believed 
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that he did it nobly for the sake of saving the Czarina, as he knew 
what his real offence was, and by confessing to the money question 
there was no occasion for going into the amour. But when we bear in 
mind the awful corruption obtaining at the Russian court, it is possible 
that Mong was selected as a warning example for the rest. On the 
other hand, we can scarce believe that Catharine, if conscious of guilt, 
would have ventured to intercede for Mons, as we know that she did 
from several quarters. The appeal was in vain; and on November 
26th Mons was removed to the citadel. When he passed through the 
courtyard on which the windows of the imperial princesses looked, in 
whose daily society he had lived so long, they came up to the window, 
and he took a reverential farewell of them. The Czar himself is said to 
have visited him before his death, and to have said that he was very 
sorry to lose him ; but it could not be altered. Mons was beheaded, 
and his body put on a wheel. Frau von Balk received eleven blows of 
the knout and was banished to Tobolsk, but was recalled after Peter’s 
death. 

There are various anecdotes in existence about the conduct of the 
Czar to his wife on this occasion. Villebois says that he heard from a 
French waiting-maid on the two princesses, how the Czar one evening, 
on returning from the citadel, unexpectedly entered his daughters’ apart- 
ments. ‘He looked,” said the lady, “so fearful, so threatening, so beside 
himself, that every body was frightened on sceing him come in. He was 
pale as death, and his eyes flashed and rolled. His face and his whole 
body were affected by a convulsive quivering.” He walked up and down 
the room several times without saying a word to any one, and casting 
such terrible glances at his daughters, that the latter, startled and 
trembling, escaped into another room. The little Frenchwoman alone 
was unable to escape, and crept under the table, whence she saw him 
draw his sabre at least twenty times, strike the table and walls with it, 
make frightful gestures, stamp his feet, throw on the ground his hat 
and every thing within his reach. As he went away, he slammed the 
door so violently as to break it. We do not find that he performed 
similar scenes with Catharine. Lefort the Saxon envoy merely tells us, 
that on Noy. 21, she interceded with her consort for Mons, and was 
ordered once for all not to bring the matter up again. Elsewhere we 
read that the Czar became angry at Catharine’s repeated appeals. He 
was standing with her at the time before a window of Venetian plate- 
glass, and he said, “Look at this glass; it is mean stuff; the fire has 
ennobled it, and now it is the ornament of my palace: but a blow from 
my hand can restore it to its original dust ;” after which he smashed 
the window. Catharine answered with a sigh, “Was its destruction a 
deed worthy you? and has your palace become finer in consequence ?” 
On hearing this, the Emperor embraced her, and went way; but on the 
same evening sent her the sentences passed on the two prisoners. 

On the next day, the story goes on, Peter drove with Catharine close 
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to the gallows on which monsieur’s head was nailed up. Catharine looked 
at the ghastly sight without. changing colour, and merely said, “It is a 
sad thing that there should be so much corruption among the courtiers.” 
Villebois tells the same story, but defers it, as is more probable, till ten 
or twelve days after the execution. The Czar drove out in a sleigh with 
Catharine, and quite unexpectedly went to the spot where the head and 
limbs of the unhappy man were put up. He drove so close, that her 
clothes touched the scaffold, and gazed at her intently during the whole 
time they were passing the spot ; but she was firm enough to restrain 
her tears, and not display the slightest emotion. 

The time that elapsed between this event and the death of the Czar 
was scarce two months, and it is impossible to say with certainty whether 
Peter revolved any plans to prevent Catharine succeeding him. <A story 
is told us, however, by the Austrian envoy, Bussy Rabutin, which de- 
serves mention here. Prior to the Persian campaign, the Czar fell in 
love with the youngest daughter of Prince Cantemir, and intended to 
marry her with the left hand. Further, if the child she would soon 
give birth to proved a boy, he intended to declare him his successor. 
As the princess, however, had a fausse couche at Astrachan, and the Per- 
sian campaign gave Catharine an opportunity to regain the Czar’s favour, 
the Cantemir remained for some time in the background. The affection 
sprang up again, when the princess came to Petersburg, after the death 
of her father, the Hospodar of Moldavia. Rabutin also says that the 
Czar was greatly estranged from Catharine at this time, so that none of 
the nobles dared to speak to her; the common people, too, who regarded 
the Czarina’s good luck, and the Czar’s lasting affection for her, as pro- 
duced by enchantment, firmly believed that her talisman, or compact with 
the fiend, was at an end, and that her downfall would soon take place. 
Other authorities confirm the latter statement, and tell us that the Czar 
was very disturbed in mind about this time ; still this is explicable on 
the supposition that he was thinking of the future of the empire he had 
created, which he must leave to women and children. 

The death of Peter the Great must have been quite natural, or else 
the reporters would not have failed to lay it to the charge of Catharine. 
He had been suffering from a badly-cured disease, which he was sup- 
posed to have caught at Riga in 1721. In August 1724 he was present 
at the consecration of a church at Zarskoie Selo, on which occasion three 
thousand bottles of wine were emptied; the Czar taking such a large 
share that he was obliged to keep his bed for some time. Hardly re- 
covered, he went to Schliisselburg, and thence to Novgorod and the 
farthest end of Lake Ilmen, to inspect some salt-works. When at 
Lachta on October 27th, he saw an overloaded boat sink, and waded 
into the water to save the lives of the crew. In the night he felt 
feverish and a violent burning in his inside, and hence returned to 
Petersburg. Ere long, however, he was at his old tricks again: on the 
14th of January, N.s., he held a mock conclave for the election of a 
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new pope, and drank so heavily that his illness was rendered much 
worse. Shortly afterwards the physicians began to feel alarmed; for 
a surgical operation offered but slight hopes of recovery. .On the 
28th of January, v.s., the Czar was in great pain and felt very ill; 
but would not give up drinking, or keep his room. On the 30th, 
N.S., he had a relapse: his confessor did not leave him again, and Men- 
schikoff was called to him during the night. On February Ist prayers 
were offered up for the Czar in the palace-chapel, which Catharine and 
the grandees attended, dressed in black. On the 2d an altar was put 
up near his bedroom, and he received the holy sacrament. On Febru- 
ary 6th an order was issued that, “ for the salvation of the monarch,” all 
persons imprisoned for five years should be at once released, and dan- 
gerous criminals, with the exception of those guilty of high-treason and 
murderers, should be discharged at the end of five years’ servitude. In 
the afternoon the patient grew worse, and the clergy prayed over him, 
and gave him extreme unction. His sufferings became frightful, and 
his yells of pain echoed through the palace. “See by me,” he said 
to those around, “what a wretched creature a man is.” On the 7th, 
at 2 A.M., he asked for pen and paper, but could only produce hiero- 
glyphics, which were supposed to mean, “ Deliver every thing—” When 
those around him wished to kiss his hand in farewell, the Czar declined 
it, and said, “ Afterwards.”* By the bed of the unconscious man knelt 
the archbishops of Novgorod and Twer, and the archimandrite of the 
Tschudow monastery, and the first was speaking of the Redeemer, when 
the Czar, as if awaking from death, raised himself, and said in a faint 
voice, “ This alone quenches my thirst: this alone refreshes me.” To 
the questions asked him, the Czar replied, “I believe, and hope.” The 
last words he uttered were, “Lord, I believe; help Thou my unbelief.” 
A few hours before his death, the archimandrite asked him to intimate, 
by raising his hand, whether he wished to take the sacrament again; 
to which he assented. He died at a quarter-past five on the morning of 
February 8th, x.s. Bussy Rabutin states that the Czar on his dying 
bed expressed great penitence for his sins, and confessed that he had 
shed much innocent blood in his lifetime, and felt very grieved about 
the occurrences with his son; but also uttered a hope that God 
would forgive his sins, on account of the good he had done to his 
kingdom. 

Catharine was not present at the Czar’s death, for she had left it in 
order to provide for the future. As we have said, there is no positive 
proof that Peter wished to deprive her of the succession, though he had 
hever expressly granted it to her; but it is certain that a powerful party 
entertained the design. It does not appear that Catharine’s low origin 
and former circumstances of life offended the pride of the Russians; nor 





* It is the Russian fashion to kiss the hand of the dead. 
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do we find that the party opposed to her acted through any personal 
hostility, though she had no lack of enviers and scandalisers. But it 
was known that she was entirely governed by Menschikoff, and that 
gentleman had a great many enemies. It was equally certain that it 
was extremely doubtful whether she had the slightest claim to the 
throne ; while that of the Grand-Duke Peter, son of the unfortunate 
Czarowitz Alexei, was incontrovertible. This in itself would have 
had no great weight; but it was a good argument to use; and the 
Boyards calculated on the chances of a minority, as the young grand- 
duke was only ten years of age. The Boyards wished the iron hand 
removed, which Peter the Great had laid upon their heads. At the 
same time they desired to establish an oligarchy after the fashion of 
their neighbours, the Poles and Swedes; and which was really produced 
a few years after, on the accession of the Empress Anne. 

Bassewitz, who played an important part in the ensuing events, gives 
us the following account of the way in which Catharine I. was secured 
on the throne: On the evening before Peter’s death, Jaguschinski, who 
had heard of the agitation among the Boyards, came to Bassewitz in 
despair, and said to him: “ Provide at once for your safety, unless you 
wish to be hung along with Menschikoff to-morrow. The overthrow of 
the Empress and her family is infallible, unless it is prevented this 
night.” Bassewitz at once hurried to the Czarina, and was ordered by 
her to consult with Menschikoff. The latter, who had sat up with the 
Czar on the previous night, was fast asleep, and had no idea of the im- 
pending danger. The two at once agreed about the measures to be 
taken. Menschikoff ordered the chief officers of the guards and other 
important personages to come to the Empress, and had the treasure 
conveyed to the citadel. Bassewitz reported to the Czarina, and gained 
over General Buturlin. The gentlemen invited arrived, but the Czarina 
was with her dying husband, and unable to leave him. Bassewitz, how- 
ever, drew her away to the council-room with the following words: 
“Your Majesty is of no use here, and there no decision can be arrived 
at without you. Your hero placed the crown on your head, not that 
you should pine away in tears, but that you might rule: his soul only 
remains in his body, in order to take with it the certainty that you know 
how to prove yourself worthy of him when he can no longer support 
you.” Catharine replied with noble impetuosity, “He, you, and the 
whole world shall see that I am!” and proceeded to the cabinet majesti- 
cally, but with tears in her eyes. She spoke of the rights which her 
coronation gave her, and of the evils of a minority; but at the same 
time declared that she did not intend to exclude the Grand-Duke Peter 
from the throne, but that it should be secured him after her death. At 
the same time promises of rewards and promotions for all present were 
not spared. After they had made these arrangements the majority left 
the palace, while Menschikoff and Bassewitz consulted for an hour in 
the Czarina’s presence about the measures to be taken. The remainder 
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of the night was spent in informing the Czarina’s adherents of what was 
expected from them in the crisis. 

The opposition magnates in the mean while assembled at the house 
of Prince Dimitri Golyzin, and so soon as they heard of the Czar’s death 
they hurried to the palace. In the antechamber they found Bassewitz, 
who was now avoided by all, even by Jaguschinski; but he at once went 
up to the latter and whispered: “ Receive now the reward for the kind- 
ness you showed last night. The Czarina is mistress of the treasure, 
the citadel, the guards, and the synod; many magnates are on her side, 
and even in this assembly she has more friends than you suppose. Tell 
those present to act accordingly, if they care for their lives.” Jagu- 
schinski at once told this to his father-in-law, the Grand Chancellor 
Prince Gholofkin, and the news rapidly spread through the room. 
When Bassewiiz believed that the right moment had arrived, he looked 
out of the window, and at this appointed signal the two regiments of 
guards played the drums and surrounded the palace. When Repnin 
savagely asked who had given this order without his knowledge, 
Buturlin declared he had done so by command of the Empress, to 
whom every patriot owed obedience. At this moment Menschikoff 
stepped among the startled assembly, in which no one dared to speak, 
but surveyed the others with glances of suspicion. Ere long the Em- 
press also appeared, accompanied by the Duke of Holstein, and addressed 
the meeting in the following terms: 

“In spite of my grief I have come, my children, to dispel the just 
apprehensions which you must naturally entertain; and to inform you 
that, in obedience to the will of my ever-beloved consort, who shared his 
throne with me, I am willing to devote the rest of my life to the heavy 
cares of government. Ifthe Grand Prince will listen to my instructions, 
I shall perhaps have in my sorrowful widowhood the consolation of 
forming for you an Emperor who is worthy of the blood and name of 
the one you have just lost.” 

Menschikoff, who was now certain of his affair, replied as first senator 
and magnate, in the name of all, that a declaration of such significance 
for the tranquillity and welfare of the empire required due consideration: 
hence he requested the Empress to allow them to hold a free and patrio- 
tic council, so that nothing done in this affair might deserve a reproach 
from the nation and from posterity. Catharine declared that she acted 
in the matter more with regard to the general welfare than for the sake 
of her own advantage; hence she left every thing that concerned herself 
to the enlightened judgment of the council, and not only permitted 
them to consult together, but ordered them to weigh every thing tho- 
roughly: she would behave in accordance with their sentence. 

After a formal discussion, in which the archbishop of Novgorod 
supported Catharine warmly, Menschikoff carried the day by shouting 
“Long live our excellent monarch, the Empress Catharine!” In an 
instant the whole assembly repeated the words; and no one wished to 
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be last. After which the whole party proceeded to the Empress ; and 
Menschikoff said :, “We recognise thee as our most gracious empress 
and mistress, and devote to thee our property and our lives.”* Catha- 
rine answered that she only wished to be the mother of the country. 
All kissed her hand, and she then showed herself at the window to the 
guards, whom their officers encouraged to cheer, while Menschikoff 
threw money out to them. O 

Catharine was too sensible a woman to punish the opposition to her 
accession, and nearly the only person who suffered was a man to whom 
she so greatly owed the throne—the archbishop of Novgorod. He 
appears to have been an ambitious but narrow-minded prelate, who 
chiefly supported the Czarina because he wished to be made primate : 
when this was refused him, he expressed his dissatisfaction with the new 
government rather too openly. The result was that he was banished 
for life to a remote monastery on the Dwina. 

Catharine’s reign, up to her death in July 1726, was tolerably un- 
eventful. As usual, her decease was ascribed to poison, although there 
was no proof of this; and people could not even agree as to the real 
culprit. According to some, poison was given her at a banquet in a 
glass of strong liquor: according to others, Devier, Menschikoff’s op- 
ponent, handed_her a’poisoned pear. Villebois makes her die of a dose 
of medicine, which Menschikoff gave her in her last illness. Her bed- 
chamber-woman, Ganna, drank the rest, found it unpleasantly tasted, 
and a few days after_fell ill; upon which her husband, an Italian, gave 
her an antidote, but she never recovered her health.t ‘The Empress’s 
mode of life, and the account of her illness, make her death appear per- 
fectly natural, and the result of the former. The dipsomania prevalent 
at the court of Peter the Great raged equally during that of Catharine. 
The Saxon secretary of the embassy writes in August 1726: “ When 
Prince Menschikoff visits the Czarina in the morning, and goes to her 
bedside, he asks, ‘What shall we drink? Would your Majesty like a 
nip of spirits? When a good dose has been swallowed, they go on 
till late night drinking wine and prostoi (common spirits) to such an 
extent, that they are rarely sober, but always muzzy and stupid.” This 
was the real poison that Menschikoff gave Catharine. In addition to 
brandy, she was greatly given to powerful Hungarian wine. Her mode 
of living, too, was irregular; and she was fond of walking about in the 
moonlight all night during the spring and autumn. As early as March 
1726 she suffered from swollen feet, and the swelling gradually ascended 
till she died on May 17, 1727, of an abscess in the breast, combined with 





* We wonder whether Catharine and Menschikoff thought of their first meeting 
and former connexion. 

+ The medicine might have bet unpoisoned and yet disagree with the Ganna, 
and the antidote only make her worse. Besides, Menschikoff had not the slightest 
motive to hasten the Czarina’s death during her last. illness, 
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dropsy. She is said to have expired in full possession of her senses, and 
to have risen and received the sacrament just before her death. By her 
will she left the empire to Peter, the son of the murdered Czarowitz ; 
and large portions to her two daughters. There was no opposition: the 
Grand Prince Peter was proclaimed as the Czar Peter II. amid the 
thunder of the cannon; and homage was done him. But Menschikoff - 
remained the real ruler, as he had been during the reign of Catharine I. 


L. W. 
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Craces on the Sand. 


‘ I. 
CHILDREN playing merrily 
’T wixt the sea and land, 
Building baby-castles 
On the tawny strand— 
Leaving when the day is done 
Traces on the Sand: 
Il. 
Lovers pacing silently, 
Clasping hand in hand, 
Shadows slowly darkening 
Round them where they stand— 
Printing with their footmarks 
Traces on the Sand : 
Ill. 
Man with sin-stained visage 
Striding o’er the strand, 
Holding up in Heaven’s face 
A defiant hand— 
Leaying sad rebellious 
Traces on the Sand! 
IV. 
Student poring earnestly 
Sitting Book in hand, 
Searching out the mystery 
Of the Great Command : 
Vain thy knowledge, vain thy labour— 
Traces on the Sand! 
V. 
White-haired Sailor hearkening 
To an anthem grand, 
Which thy life long thou hast heard, 
Yet can’st not understand— 
Long enough have lain thine idle 
Traces on the Sand! 


VI. 
Comes the Everlasting Ocean roaring to the land: 
Waves in wild commotion bearing down upon the strand: 


Sweeping off for ever all our Traces on the Sand! 
F. D. F. 








